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CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


THE new and uniform edition of Cardinal Newman’s works is now, 
with one exception,’ complete : thirty-four volumes, given originally 
to the world at various intervals, and upon occasions very widely 
differing, from the year 1828 to the year 1875; the record of the 
thought, the action, the sufferings, the joys, the failures, the successes 
of a long and eventful life. These volumes entitle their author to 
no mean place among the classics of our country. There is no living 
writer who has attained to such supreme mastery over the English 
tongue. It is to him an instrument of which he knows all the mys- 
terious capabilities, all the hidden sweetness, all the latent power ; 
and it responds with marvellous precision to his every touch, the 
boldest or the slightest. Persuasive winningness, scathing denun- 
ciation, vivid irony, closest logic, soul-subduing pathos, graceful 
fancies—all are at his command, and come forth to do his bidding. 
His is a high creative faculty united to great ratiocinative power, 
and matured and chastened by that supreme art which leaves 
no trace of workmanship. Where in the whole range of our litera- 
ture shall we find passages of loftier eloquence and purer religious 
feeling than in his sermons? Where an exacter apprehension and 
a clearer statement of gravest philosophical problems—whatever our 
view as to his solution of them—than in the Grammar of Assent, the 
Essay on Development, the Lectures on the Ideal of a University ? 
Where sweeter and more delicate flowers of poesy than in such verses 
as “Lead, kindly Light,” or the “Dream of Gerontius” ? Who has 
displayed greater descriptive force, or more consummate power of 
word-painting, than he who has made ancient Athens live before us ? 
Whose holy enchantment has called up in the midst of the nine- 
teenth century, with its feverish strivings and incessant move- 
ment and restless endeavour, the venerable shades of St. Benedict 

(1) The annotated translation of St. Athanasius remains to be added to this edition in 
order to complete it. It is to this that my references are made throughout this article. 
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2 CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


and his companions, in the unbroken calm and untroubled peace 
of the early monastic institute? Who has “sorted and num- 
bered the weapons of controversy ” with such scientific precision, 
and employed them with such consummate skill, as the author 
of the Treatise on the Prophetic Office, the Tract on Creed and 
Canon, the Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, and the Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk 2 While, still higher glory, in a life full of 
polemical strife, he has never taken an unfair advantage or won 
a dishonest victory. 

These are some of the titles upon which Cardinal Newman’s claim 
rests to a high place in the literature of his country. It isnot, however, 
my present purpose to consider him from a merely literary stand-point. 
Cardinal Newman has played a notable part in a most important— 
perhaps the most important—department of the annals of our century. 
He isthe especial representative of a great spiritual and intellectual 
movement, and a conspicuous leader of religious thought. Itisin this 
character that I propose now to regard him. My object is to sketch 
the main outlines of his life, and in such rough way as may be possible 
to form an estimate of his work. And in executing this task my chief 
materials will be derived from his books, one special note of which is 
their strong individuality. They are instinct with that egotism 
which, to use a happy expression of his own, is, in some provinces, 
the truest modesty. Each in its different way and its varying 
degree has for us its revelation about the writer. Thus the Grammar 
of Assent does for us objectively what the Apologia does sub- 
jectively. The Essay on Development is confessedly a chapter—the 
last—in the workings of the author’s mind which issued in his sub- 
mission to Rome. There is perhaps not one of his Oxford Sermons 
which, as he has told us of the famous discourse on Wisdom and 
Innocence, was not written with a secret reference to himself. His 
verses are the expressions of personal feelings, the greater part of 
them, to give his own account, growing out of that religious move- 
ment which he followed so faithfully from first to last.! And, 
further, we have his present criticism upon his former self, his 
ultimate judgments upon his early views, in the prefaces and notes 
with which he has enriched the new editions of his old works. Then 
we possess in his volumes not only the story of his life, but, in some 
degree, his comment thereon. 


‘‘Tlle velut fidis arcana sodalibus oJim 
Credebat libris, neque si male cesserat unquam 
Decurrens alio, neque si bene, quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.” 





(1) Dedication to Mr. Badeley of Verses upon Various Occasions, p. vii. 











CARDINAL NEWMAN. 3 


Cardinal Newman’s life runs with the century. It is to the age of 
Pitt and Fox, of Napoleon and Pius VII., ef Scott and Byron, of 
Coleridge and Kant, that we must go back to survey the moral, 
political, and religious surroundings of his early years—surroundings 
which largely influence every man, and the more largely in propor- 
tion to the receptivity and retentiveness of his intellectual constitu- 
tion. To form some apprehension of the spiritual element in which 
Cardinal Newman lived and moved during the time when bis 
character was matured and his first principles were formed, is a neces- 
sary condition precedent to any true understanding of what he is and 
of what he has wrought. Let us therefore glance at the condition of 
English religious thought at that period. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that never, during its course of 
well-nigh two thousand years in the world, has Christianity presented 
less of the character of a spiritual religion than during the last half of 
the eighteenth century. Not in England only, but throughout 
Europe, the general aim of its accredited teachers seems to have been 
to explain away its mysteries, to extenuate its supernatural character, 
to reduce it to a system of morality little differing from that of 
Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius. The dogmas of Christianity were 
almost openly admitted to be nonsense. Religious emotion was stig- 
matized as enthusiasm. Theology, from being “ the science of things 
divine,” had sunk into apologies, opposing weak answers to strong 
objections, and into evidences, endeavouring with the smallest result 
to establish the existence of a vague possible deity. Even the sanc- 
tions of morality were sought in the lowest instincts of human nature, 
the reason for doing good assigned in the received text books of 
philosophy being in effect, as Mr. Mill puts it, “that God is stronger 
than we are, and able to damn us if we donot.” The prevailing 
religion of the day may be accurately judged of from the most widely 
popular of its homiletic works, those thrice-famous sermons of Blair’s, 
which were at one time to be found in well-nigh every family of the 
upper and middle classes of this country, and which probably may 
still be discovered in the remoter shelves of the libraries in most 
country houses. No one can look into these discourses without 
admitting the truth of Mr. Stephen’s trenchant criticism that ‘“ they 
represent the last stage of theological decay.”* For unction there is 
mere mouthing ; for the solid common sense of earlier writers, an 
infinite capacity for repeating the feeblest platitudes; the morality 
can scarcely be dignified by the name of prudential, unless all pru- © 
dence be summed up in the command, ‘Be respectable ;” the pages 
are full of solemn trifling—prosings about adversity and prosperity, 


(1) English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 346. The remarks in my 
following sentence are an abridgment of an admirable page—the next—of Mr. 
Stephen’s book. aN 

BQ 
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eulogies upon the most excellent of virtues, Moderation, and proofs 


that religion is upon the whole productive of pleasure. As Mr. Mill 
accurately sums the matter up— 


‘*The age seemed smitten with an incapacity of producing deep or strong 
feeling, such at least as could ally itself with meditative habits. There were 
few poets, and none of a high order; and philosophy had fallen into the hands 
of men of a dry prosaic nature, who had not enough of the materials of human 
feeling in them to imagine any of its more complex and mysterious manifesta- 
tions; all of which they either left out of their theories, or introduced them 


with such explanations as no one who had experienced the feelings could receive ~ 
as adequate.” ! 


Such was the dominant tone of English thought about the time 
when Cardinal Newman was born. But beside it there was another 
school which exercised a strong influence over a not inconsiderable 
number of adherents, and which potently affected the growth of his 
character and the formation of his opinions. Among the figures 
conspicuous in the history of England in the last century, there is 
perhaps none more worthy of careful study than that of John Wesley. 
Make all deductions you please for his narrowness, his self-conceit, 
his extravagance, and still it remains that no one so nearly approaches 
the fulness of stature of the great heroes of Christian spiritualism in 
the early and middle ages. He had more in common with St. Boni- 
face and St. Bernardine of Sienna, with St. Vincent Ferrer, and 
Savonarola, than any religious teacher whom Protestantism has ever 
produced. Nor is the rise of the sect which has adopted his name— 
the “people called Methodists” was his way of designating his 
followers—by any means the most important of the results of his life 
and labours. It is not too much to say that he, and those whom he 
formed and influenced, chiefly kept alive in England the idea of 
supernatural order during the dull materialism and selfish coldness 
of the eighteenth century. To him is undoubtedly due the Evan- 
gelical party. Romaine and Newton, Venn and Jowett, Milner and 
Simeon, differing as they did from him on particular doctrines, 
derived from him that fundamental tenet of religious conversion 
which they termed “ the new birth.” It is easy now, as it ever was, 
to ridicule the grotesque phraseology of the Evangelical school, to 
make merry over their sour superstitions, their ignorant fanaticism, 
to detect and pillory their intellectual littleness. It is not easy to 
estimate adequately the work which they did by reviving the idea of 
grace in the Established Church. They were not theologians, they 
were not philosophers, they were not scholars. Possibly only two of 
them, Cecil and Scott, can be said to rise above a very low level of 
mental mediocrity. But they were men who felt the powers of the 
world to come in an age when that world had become to most little 


(1) Diseussions and Dissertations, vol. i, p. 430. 
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more than an unmeaning phrase ; who spoke of a God to pray to, in a 
generation which knew chiefly of one to swear by; who made full 
proof of their ministry by signs and wonders parallel to those of the 
prophetic vision. It was in truth a valley of dry bones in which the 
Evangelical clergyman of the opening nineteenth century was set; 
and as he prophesied there was a noise, and behold, a shaking, and 
the breath came into them, and they lived and stood upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army. 

In this army John Henry Newman was led to enrol himself in 
early youth. He has himself told us how, in the autumn of 1816, 
he fell under the influence of a definite creed, and received into his 
intellect impressions of dogma which have never been effaced or 
obscured : how “ the conversations and sermons of that excellent man, 
long dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford,” 
were “ the human means of the beginning of this divine faith ” in him ; 
how he is “ still more certain of the inward conversion of which he was 
then conscious, than that he has hands or feet.””+ Cardinal Newman’s 
earliest religious reading was of authors such as Romaine, Thomas 
Scott, Joseph Milner, whose works were then the text books of the 
Evangelical school. But he also studied attentively two writers of 
very different characters, both of whom made a deep impression upon 
his mind: William Law, the non-juror, whose Serious Call, it will 
be remembered, was such a powerful agent in John Wesley’s spiritual 
history, and Bishop Newton, whose work upon the Prophecies is 
the very fount and source of an “ expository ” literature, still dearly 
cherished by Exeter Hall, and of which the great light in our own 
days is Dr. Cumming. In 1819 he was entered at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and during the whole of his undergraduate course he 
adhered rigidly to the straitest sect of the Evangelicals. It was not 
until 1822 that his spiritual horizon began to widen. In that year 
he came under the influence of Dr. Whately, who, he tells us, 
“emphatically opened my mind and taught me to think, and to use 
my reason.”’? It is curious to find him particularly specifying among 
his obligations to Dr. Whately, this :— 


‘* What he did for me in point of religious opinion was to teach me the ex- 
istence of the Church as a substantive body or corporation; next to fix in me 
those anti-Erastian views of Church polity, which were one of the most promi- 
nent features of the Tractarian movement.” 


At the same time he formed a friendship with a worthy representa- 
tive of the classic High Church school of Anglicanism, Dr. Haw- 
kins, then Vicar of St. Mary’s, who was the means of great additions 
to his belief. From him he derived directly the doctrine of Tradition, 


(1) Apologia pro Vité Sud, p. 4. (2) Ibid. pp. 11, 12. 
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and indirectly the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration ; while Mr. 
James of Oriel taught him the dogma of Apostolical Succession, and 
Mr. Blanco White led him “to have freer views on the subject of 
inspiration than were usual in the Church of England at that time.” * 
Still more important were his obligations to Butler, whom he began 
to read about the year 1823. He regards the study of the 
Analogy as an era in his religious opinions, and refers to it the 
underlying principles of a great portion of his teaching : Sacramen- 
talism and Probability.? It is manifest that while acquiring these 
new views he was widely diverging from the standards of orthodoxy 
of his Evangelical friends. Among the many legends which have 
grown up about him is one attributing his final separation from them 
to the rejection in 1826 of two hundred and fifty amendments said 
to have been moved by him to the draft of the annual report of the 
Oxford Bible Society, of which body, according to the story, he was_ 
“ third secretary :”’ amendments directed to the purgation of that 
document from the strange verbiage which was the outward and visible 
sign of the Low Church spirit. Unfortunately a word from Cardinal 
Newman has dispelled this amusing myth. “I never was any kind 
of secretary to the Bible Society,” he tells me, ‘‘and I never moved 
any amendments at all.” 

There is, however, one grain of truth in the story. It was, indeed, 
about the year 1826 that John Henry Newman’s ties with the Evan- 
gelical party were finally severed. But though no longer of them as 
a professed adherent, he retained much that he had learnt from 
them. In particular their fundamental doctrine of Grace, that is, of 
a sensible, supernatural, and direct divine influence upon the soul of 
man, remained, and has remained up to this day, with him as a prime 
and vital verity. For some little time from 1826 he continued un- 
attached to any theological section or school. The old high and 
dry party, the two-bottle orthodox, then predominant in the 
university, were little to his taste, although he sympathised vehe- 
mently with their political opinions, and for the first few years of. 
his residence as a fellow at Oriel—he had been elected in 1825—he 
lived very much alone. In 1826 he began a close and tender friend- 
ship with Richard Hurrell Froude, never dimmed nor interrupted 
during the short career of that many-sided and highly gifted man. 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, who, like Froude, was then a Probationer 
Fellow of Oriel, was also among his most intimate companions, and 
there were others—their names need not be enumerated here—who 

(1) Apologia pro Vita Sud, pp. 8, 9. 

(2) By the sacramental system, in the large sense of the word, Cardinal New- 
man means “the doctrine that material phenomena are both the types and the instru- 
ments of real things unseen.”— Apologia, p. 18. Butler’s teaching “ that probability is 


the guide of life,’ he considers to have originally led him to “ the question of the 
logical cogency of faith,” on which he has * written so much.’’—Ibid. p. 11, 
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were drawn to him by the strong ties of kindred minds, like aspira- 
tions, and the many inexpressible influences engendered by com- 
munity of academical life. One thing which especially bound to- 
gether the little knot of men who constituted the original nucleus of 
the future Tractarian party was an irrepressible dissatisfaction with 
the religious schools of the day; an eager looking out for deeper 
and more definite teaching. It may be truly said—the phrase I 
think is Cardinal Newman’s—that this feeling was in the air of 
the epoch. The French Revolution, shattering the framework of 
society throughout Europe, was but the manifestation in the public 
order of great intellectual and spiritual changes. England, indeed, 
shut off from the Continent by her insular position, and by the policy 
of the great minister whose strong hand guided her destinies for so 
many perilous years, was exempt, to a great extent, from the in- 
fluence of the general movement of European thought. Still, in 
England too there arose the longing—vague, half expressed, not half 
understood—for some better thing, truer and higher, and more pro- 
found than the ideas of the outward world could yield: a longing 
which found quite other manifestations than the Evangelical. 
Striking evidence of this feeling is afforded by the reception given 
to the delineation of the fuller life of a simpler age, which was at- 
tempted in the poetry and prose fictions of Sir Walter Scott. “The 
general need of something more attractive than had offered itself 
elsewhere,” as Cardinal Newman remarks— 


‘led to his popularity, and by means of this popularity he reacted on his 
readers, stimulating their mental thirst, feeding their hopes, setting before 
them visions which when once seen are not easily forgotten, and silently in- 
doctrinating them with nobler ideas, which might afterwards be appealed to on 
first principles.” ! 


Byron and Shelley too bear witness in a different way to the work- 
ing in the English mind of the ferment with which the European 
intellect was leavened. Butof the actual movement of con- 
temporary thought and feeling upon the Continent, little was defi- 
nitely understood in England. The great reaction in France against 
the eighteenth century, the initiation of which will be in the event, 
and, indeed, even now is, Chateaubriand’s best title to fame, was very 
faintly appreciated among us, and the masters of the new literature 
in Germany were scarcely even heard of. For long years Goethe 
was known in this country only by Sir Walter Scott’s translation of 
one of his earliest and least significant works; and of Lessing, 
Schiller, Tieck, Richter, Novalis, the two Schlegels, it might be said, 
with almost literal truth, that they were not known at all. Kantism 


(1) “Essay on the Prospects of the Anglican Church,” reprinted in Essays Critical 
and Historical, vol. i. p. 267. 
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was an epithet significant of “absurdity, wickedness, and horror,” 
and was freely used to label any frantic exaggeration in “ sentiment,” 
or “crude fever dream in opinion,’ which might anywhere break 
forth. Slowly, however, but surely, did the new critical philo- 
sophy infiltrate itself into this country, through the most metaphy- 
sical head which the country has ever produced. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge was the first among English thinkers to study and under- 
stand Kant, to assimilate his teaching, and to reproduce it. Reject- 
ing with disgust the physical method which he found predominant 
in English speculation, he discerned in the Critique of Pure Reason 
a higher and nobler system than the materialism of Locke or the 
utilitarianism of Paley. Coleridge, indeed, was no blind disciple 
of his Teutonic master. It may be truly said of him that he 
was 
‘‘Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.” 


His mind was too original to allow him to be a mere echo of other 
men’s thoughts ; his reading was too vast to suffer him to be blind 
to the deficiencies of the sage of Kénigsberg. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly to Kant that he owes, with much else, that distinction 
between the Understanding and the Reason—Verstand and Vernunft 
—which is one of his fundamental positions ; which, indeed, he con- 
sidered essential to any profitable study of psychology. But the 
philosophy of Coleridge is too great a subject to be dealt with here. 
I can only observe that its influence upon the mind of his age was 
far more potent than is generally understood. In my judgment he 
stands in the same position with regard to English thought of the nine- 
teenth century, as is occupied by Locke with regard to that of the eigh- 
teenth. I am, however, immediately concerned with his effect upon that 
particular intellectual and spiritual phase which is represented by 
the Tractarian movement. Cardinal Newman, in a paper published 
in the British Critic in 1839, reckons him one of its precursors, as 
“ providing a philosophical basis for it, as instilling a higher philo- 
sophy into inquiring minds than they had hitherto been accustomed 
to accept.” The action of this great thinker’s doctrine was, indeed, 
to a large extent, indirect. It is through the poetry of his friend 
and disciple Wordsworth, that his philosophy, stripped of its 
technicalities, and presented in a popular form, has won the widest 
acceptance and exercised its deepest influence. ‘I wish to be con- 
sidered a teacher or nothing,” Wordsworth wrote to his friend, Sir 
George Beaumont. His age had need of his teaching, bewitched 
as it was by the Circean strains of Byron’s morbid egotism, and the 
irresistible charm of the splendid verse in which Shelley clothed 
his passionate dreams, soaring like his own skylark away from this 


(1} Carlyle’s Miss. Essays, vol. i. p. 56. 
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working-day world until! he is lost in the clouds of his ecstatic ideal- 
isations. How many felt in Wordsworth’s own generation, how 
many more have felt since, the healing influence of his poetry, as of 
Nature herself ! 
** As snow those inward pleadings full, 
As soft, as bright, as pure, as cool, 
With gentle weight and gradual, 
And sink into the feverish soul.” 


“JT have not written for superficial observers and unthinking 
minds,” the poet explained to his friend. But from the first he 
drew to him the more thoughtful and true-hearted of his age: 
*‘Non solum dulcissimze poeseos, verum etiam divin veritatis, 
antistes,”” and among those who were most deeply influenced by him 
was John Keble. F 

The Christian Year appeared in 1827. Cardinal Newman, writing 
of it nineteen years later, after his secession, and looking back upon 
it and the work it did, from an external point of view, observes— 


‘** Much certainly came of the Christian Year... .. Coming from one who 
had such claims on his readers, from the weight of his name, the depth of his 
devotional and ethical tone, and the special gift of consolation of which his 
poems were the evidence, it wrought a great work in the Establishment. It 
kindled hearts towards his Church ; it gave something for the gentle and forlorn 
to cling to ; it raised up advocates for it among those who, if God and their good 
angel had suffered it, might have wandered away into some sort of philosophy 
and acknowledged no Church at all.” * 


It did all this, certainly, and there can be no question that it 
acted as a powerful instrument in drawing together those who 
subsequently constituted the Tractarian party. It is, however, very 
difficult for men of the present generation to understand the sort of 
influence exercised by this volume of devotional poetry, when it 
first appeared more than half a century ago. It is not hard to 
account for its popularity ; but it is hard to conceive now how it 
could have been an important factor in a great movement of reli- 
gious thought. Judged coldly, and by the ordinary canons of 
criticism, the book may be justly praised for delicacy and refine- 
ment of style, for smoothness and harmony of numbers, for correct- 
ness of taste, for a sweet and gentle mysticism. But there is 
no trace of the fine frenzy which, according to the Aristotelian 
dictum, is the chief note of high poetic inspiration. Nor do we find 


(1) I trust Cardinal Newman will pardon the application here made of these lines 
from his magnificent religious poem, “ St. Philip in his God.” 

(2) Dedication to William Wordsworth—“ viro vero philosopho et vuti sacro””—of 
Keble’s Prelectiones Academica. 

(3) Essays Critical and Historical, vol. ii. p. 245. 
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in it the keenness of vision, the intensity of feeling, the passion for 
appeal by which the souls of men are wont to be kindled, and which 
we are led to look for in compositions playing an important part in 
a religious revival. If we compare Mr. Keble with the poets of the 
previous century, whose hymns were such a living power, it must 
be allowed that though he never sinks to their lowest level, he cer- 
tainly never attains to their highest. There is nothing in the 
Christian Year which for grandeur of conception, splendour and fire 
of diction, natural freedom, easy grace, and strong upwelling of 
religious emotion, can be ranked with some of Charles Wesley’s best 
verses: verses which perhaps have more in common with the mas- 
terpieces of Adam of St. Victor, and St. Bernard, than any other 
in our language. Indeed John Keble’s professed purpose was to 
exhibit the soothing tendency of the Prayer Book, and that this 
purpose was accomplished with rare ‘skill and beauty, who can 
doubt? The curious phenomenon is that the volume achieved so 
much beyond what its author aimed at; and that this was so, is an 
emphatic testimony to the needs of the age in which he wrote. The 
high and dry school had little to offer in satisfaction of spiritual 
aspirations. In place of living bread—panis vivus et vitalis—it 
had nothing to set before the hungry soul but the stone of theological 
petrifactions. Evangelicalism was in its decadence. It was perish- 
ing of intellectual inanition. Beginning, in Apostolic wise, with 
“the foolishness of preaching,” it had ended unapostolically in the 
preaching of foolishness. Its divinity was confined to a few isolated 
dogmas, which, torn from their place in systematic theology, had no 
enduring principle of life. For scholarship it had unctuous pulpit 
platitudes ; for philosophy, the deliramenta of apocalyptic tea-tables. 
From art, it turned away with comminatory references to “ texts” 
in Exodus and Leviticus. To those who like John Henry Newman 
had made trial of it, and had found it wanting, and to those who 
like Hurrell Froude had never been drawn by it from conventional 
orthodoxy, the Christian Year came as “‘a new music, the music of 
a school long unknown in England, where the general tone of 
religious literature was so nerveless and impotent.”* Cardinal 
Newman judges that the two main intellectual truths which it 
brought home to him were the principle of sacramentalism and the 
doctrine as to certitude, which he had already learned from Butler. 
Such was the influence of the Christian Year. Cardinal Newman 
reckons it the original bond of those who were to become the leaders 
of the Oxford movement, the formal start of which he dates from 
Mr. Keble’s once famous discourse on National Apostacy, preached in 
St. Mary’s in 1833. It was in that year that Cardinal Newman 
began, ‘‘ out of his own head,” the series of papers from which the 


(1) Apologia, p. 18. 
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movement received its truest and most characteristic name of Trac- 
tarian. There can be no room for doubt that its chief springs of 
action are to be found in the Tracts for the Times, and in those 
Oxford Sermons, which, as their recent editor says, produced “a 
living effect” upon their hearers. The importance of the part played 
in the movement by Cardinal Newman admits of an easy test. Is it 
possible to conceive of it without him? We can conceive of it 
without the two Kebles, without Isaac Williams, without Dr. Pusey, 
who did not join it until 1836. They are, if we may so speak, of its 
accidents; Cardinal Newman is of its essence. It grew, indeed, 
out of the occult sympathies of kindred minds, and was the issue of 
manifold causes, long working according to their own laws. But the 
objective form which it assumed was due principally to Cardinal 
Newman’s supreme confidence, irresistible earnestness, absolute fear- 
lessness, and to the. unique personal influence which accompanied 
and in part sprang from these endowments. 

The specific danger, as it was judged, which supplied the 
occasion for its initiation was the Bill for the suppression of certain 
Irish Bishoprics. But this measure was an occasion merely. To Car- 
dinal Newman, since at the age of fourteen he first looked into Voltaire 
and Hume, the primary fact of the age had been what he denomi- 
nates Liberalism. And by this term he means not merely the 
democratic principle in politics, but the general movement of thought, 
of which that principle is merely one manifestation—a movement 
which men call anti-dogmatic or enlightened, revolutionary or eman- 
cipatory, sceptical or progressive, rationalistic or rational, as the 
point of view from which they regard it suggests, and their indivi- 
dual judgments and personal predilections determine. To this he 
sought to oppose the principle of dogma—from the first until now 
the basis of his religion. He endeavoured to meet the new spirit 
with a definite religious teaching as to a visible Church, the king- 
dom in this world of a present though invisible king, a great super- 
natural fact among men, represented in this country by the Anglican 
Establishment, and speaking through its formularies and the living 
voice of its episcopate, and to him, as to each man in particular, 
through his own bishop, to whom he looked up as “the successor of ~ 
the apostles, the Vicar of Christ.”* And so he tells us— 


«The [Oxford] movement started on the ground of maintaining ecclesiastical 
authority, as opposed to the Erastianism of the State. It exhibited the Church 
as the one earthly object of religious loyalty and veneration, the source of all 
spiritual power and jurisdiction, and the channel of all grace. It represented 
it to be the interest, as well as the duty, of Churchmen, the bond of peace 
and the secret of strength, to submit their judgment in all things to her decision. 
Andit taught that this divinely founded Church was realised and brought into 





(1) Apologia, p. 51. 
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effect in our country in the National Establishment, which was the outward 
form or development of a continuous dynasty and hereditary power which 
descended from the Apostles. It gave, then, to that Establishment, in its 
officers, its laws, its usages, and its worship, that devotion and obedience which 
are correlative to the very idea of the Church. It set up on high the bench of 
Bishops and the Book of Common Prayer as the authority to which it was 
itself to bow, with which it was to cow and overpower an Erastian State.” 


This, according to Cardinal Newman, was the “clear, unvarying line 
of thought” upon which the movement of 1833 proceeded, and a careful 
study of the documents in which its history is to be traced amply con- 
firms, if confirmation is wanted, the correctness of this view. The 
progress of Tractarianism, from Tract I. to Tract XC., was the natural 
growth, the logical development, of this idea. It was a progress 
leading ever farther from the historical position, the first principles of 
the Church of England as by law established. The enterprise in 
which the Tractarians were engaged was, unconsciously to them- 
selves, an attempt to transform the character of the Anglican Com- 
munion, to undo the work of the Reformation, to reverse the tradi- 
tions of three centuries. ‘ Unconsciously to themselves,” indeed. 
Nor need we wonder at their unconsciousness. It is, as Clough 
asks— 

‘* What do we see? Each man a space 
Of some few yards before his face.” 


No man may see more. ‘If we would ascertain the real course of 
a principle, we must look at it at a certain distance and as history 
represents it to us.”* But who can project himself into times to 
come, and survey the present from the stand-point of the future ? 
The Tractarians were as men who had launched upon unknown seas, 
full of strange tides and secret currents, which swiftly and imper- 
ceptibly bore them away, baffling their vain attempts at steerage. 
Others, however, could see more clearly than was possible to them 
the direction in which they were drifting. Even at the beginning 
of the movement Cardinal Newman says :—‘‘A cry was heard on all 
sides of us that the Tracts and the writings of the Fathers would 
lead us to become Catholics before we were aware of it.” It was 
then that he set about a defence of the movement and its principles, 
and produced his work upon The Prophetical Office of the Church, 
viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism. This 
work appeared in 1837. Its subject was the Via Media, a de- 
signation “which had already been applied to the Anglican 
system by writers of repute. Its main object was to furnish an 
approximation in one or two points towards a correct theory of the 

(1) Anglican Difficulties, vol. i. p. 115. 


(2) Apologia, p. 263. 
(3) Apologia, p. 63. 
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duties and office of the Church Catholic.” “If we deny that the 
Roman view of the Church is true,” the author says, “ we are bound 
in very shame to state what we hold ourselves.” The Lectures on 
the Prophetical Office attempted to put forward such a statement. 
There was, however, an initial objection which he felt keenly and 
stated with his habitual candour and peculiar power :— 


‘When we profess our Via Media as the very truth of the Apostles, we 
seem to bystanders to be mere antiquarians or pedants amusing ourselves with 
illusions or learned subtleties, and unable to grapple with things as they are. 
Protestantism and Popery are real religions. No one can doubt about them. They 
have furnished the mould to which nations have been cast, but the Via Media, 
viewed as an integral system, has never had an existence, except on paper.” 


He grants the objection, although he endeavours to lessen it. 


‘*It still remains to be seen whether what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the 
religion of Andrews, Laud, Hammond, Butler, and Wilson, is capable of being 
professed, acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of action and through a 
sufficient period, or whether it be a new modification and transition state of 
Romanism or of popular Protestantism.” 


The trial was made, and we know with what results. In these 
Lectures on the Prophetical Office, the case stated is put with 
marvellous dialectic skill and great persuasive power ; but the logic of 
facts is stronger than the strongest logic of words. And facts were 
against the Via Media, the facts both of antiquity and modern 
times. Its author had taken the historical foundation for granted.’ 
It was an unfortunate assumption. The national feeling did but 
assert, with whatever passion and prejudice, the testimony of the 
national history—of which, indeed, that feeling is to a large extent 
the outcome—against the 700s of the movement as alien from the 
established religion. It was nothing to the purpose to show that 
the views put forward in that famous pamphlet might be paralleled, 
one from this Anglican authority, another from that. It was not 
pretended that any accredited writer of the Establishment had ever 
ventured to hold such a body of doctrine as Tract XC. set forth. The 
essentially Protestant mind of the country was shocked at the attri- 
bution of a theology practically indistinguishable from the Tridentine, 
to a Church whose time-honoured boast was (as South had declared) 
that “it alone made Protestantism considerable in Europe.” Such 
was the ultimate resolution of the idea, dogmatic, sacerdotal, hie- 
rarchical, of the movement of 1833. To this goal had it conducted 
its authors. 


(1) Preface to the third edition, p. xxiii. In the Apologia, pp. 114—120 and p. 139, 
Cardinal Newman tells us of his dismay when ancient ecclesiastical history disclosed to 
him veritable examples of a Via Media in the Monophysite and Arian heresies. See 
also the Twelfth Lecture on Anglican Difficulties. 
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‘From beginnings so small, from elements of thought so fortuitous, with 
prospects so uncompromising,” it had proceeded, ‘‘ getting stronger year after 
year, until it came into collision with the nation and with the Church of the 
nation, which it began by professing especially to serve.” ! 


Tract XC. was received throughout the country with a storm of 
indignation, and the living rulers of the Establishment began to 
move. “These are they,” Cardinal Newman says, “ who reverse the 
Roman’s maxim, and are wont to shrink from the contumacious and 
to be valiant towards the submissive.” ? This little touch of bitter- 
ness is not unnatural, but, pace tanti virf, I venture to say that 
Anglican bishops seem to have acted towards Tractarianism with much 
long-suffering, and in the event to have condemned it only when 
the primary obligation of fidelity to themselves compelled them to do 
so. Excellent men, but not heroic; respectable, but not sacerdotal ; 
solidly adhering to things settled, and, in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase, 
mainly occupied in burning their own smoke-—what sympathy could 
they have had with such a movement? Indeed Tract I., in which 
the author declared that he “could not wish them a more blessed 
termination of their course than the spoiling of their goods and 
martyrdom,” might reasonably have distressed and alarmed them. 
But for years they bore and forbore; it was difficult to be hard 
upon men who assured them that they were “Apostles true.” And 
when at length they acted, in obedience to strong popular pressure, 
surely no action could have been milder. Contrast it with any con- 
ceivable action upon the part of Catholic bishops in respect of a 
Protestantising movement within the communion of Rome. Still, in 
the event they did undoubtedly pronounce against Tract XC. in a 
series of charges lasting through three years. ‘It was a formal, 
determinate condemnation.” Cardinal Newman says, “I recognised 
it as a condemnation. It was the only one in their power.”? It was 
the beginning of the end. To the adverse verdict of public opinion, 
to the censure of academical Boards, he might have been compara- 
tively indifferent. He had not entered upon his course to be turned 
aside from it arbitrio popularis aure, or to quail before the ardor civium 
prava jubentium. But the condemnation of the episcopate was a fatal 
blow to the Tractarian party. Its leaders felt, Cardinal Newman 
tells us, that “their occupation was gone. Their initial principle, 
their basis, external authority, was cut away from under their feet. 
They had set their fortunes on a cast, and they had lost.” ‘ Hence- 
forward there was nothing left for them but to shut up their school 
and retire into the country, . . . . unless, indeed, they took up some 
other theory, unless they changed their ground, unless they strangely 
forgot their own luminous and most keen convictions,” ‘“ ceased to be 


(1) Apologia, p.76. (2) “ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” Ang. Dif. vol. i. p. 131. 
(3) Apologia, p. 76. 
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what they were, and became what they were not,” or, “looked out 
for truth and peace elsewhere.’ * These were indeed the three 
courses open to the adherents of the movement, and some followed 
one of them, some another. There were those who withdrew from a 
world not moving to their mind, to the seclusion of rural parishes, to 
reap the reward of toil unsevered from tranquillity, from the benefi- 
cent activity of an English clergyman’s life and the soothing influ- 
ences of hishome. Many “vindicated the right of private judgment,” 
modified their views, and cast in their lot with other sections of 
religious thought. No inconsiderable number, after more or fewer 
years of anxiety and suspense, determined that the Church of Rome 
was the true home of the theclogical idea which they could not 
surrender. Of these was John Henry Newman. It is unnecessary 
to dwell here upon the workings of his mind which led him to this 
conclusion. They may be followed, step by step, in the Apologia 
and the Essay on Development. It was on September the 25th, 1845, 
that his last words as an Anglican clergyman were spoken to the 
little knot of friends assembled in the chapel of his house at Little- 
more to keep with him the anniversary of its consecration. There 
were few dry eyes there save the preacher’s, as from the text which 
had been that of his first sermon nineteen years before, he spoke to 
them of “the parting of friends.” ‘ Man goeth forth to his work 
and his labour until the evening.” His “sun was set, and even had 
come.” They knew well what he meant when, in the sacred lan- 
guezve which “ veils our feelings while it gives expression to them,” 
he bade them keep the feast, ‘even though in haste and with bitter 
herbs, and with loins girded and with staff in hand, as they who have 
no continuing city, but seek one to come.”’” 

It is now more than thirty years ago that Cardinal Newman seceded 
from the Church of England. Since then, he tells us, “I have no 
further history of my religious opinions to narrate.” And he adds, 
in explanation, “In saying this I do not mean that my mind has 
been idle, or that I have given up thinking on theological subjects, 
but that I have had no variations to record, and have had no anxiety 
of heart whatever.” ‘I have never had one doubt.” “It was like 
coming into port after a rough sea.”* Although, however, there is 
no further history of Cardinal Newman’s religious opinions to be 
added to the Apologia, there is a memorable chapter of his religious 
activity to be written. The Tractarian movement has certainly been 
of much importance to the Church of Rome, even as regards its direct 
and visible results, which are those of the least moment. I do not 
think it is too much to say that to it, in large measure, is due all that 
most signally distinguishes the present position of Catholics from 


(1) Anglican Difficulties, vol. i. p. 134. 
(2) Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 399. (3) Apologia, p. 238. 
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that which they occupied half a century ago. No doubt the Act of 
Emancipaticn rendered possible the change which has come about. 
But as the Catholic body then was in England, its condition was 
hardly such as to enable it to profit to any large extent by that great 
measure of justice. Far be it from me to write one word sounding 
in disparagement of men for whom I entertain a reverential admira- 
tion which no words can adequately express. Who indeed can but 
revere and admire the indefectible fidelity of that heroic band of 
hereditary confessors? No Englishman, surely, can fail to be 
touched by it. Still I suppose it is an unquestionable fact of history 
that the political, educational, and social disabilities of centuries had 
told disastrously upon the Catholics of England. How could it have 
been otherwise? For generations they had dwelt in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, and the iron had entered into their souls. 
Sine adjutorio, inter mortuos liber, sicut vulnerati dormientes in sepul- 
chris, is the true description of the state in which they found them- 
selves when they were once more admitted to their constitutional 
rights. It was opportune, then, that the fresher zeal, the wider 
cultivation, the uncramped energies of the band of proselytes whom 
Cardinal Newman headed, were placed when they were at the service 
of Catholicism in England. The new blood brought into the Catholic 
Communion is certainly a very important result of the Oxford move- 
ment; and its importance is not restricted either to the geographical 
limits of this country, or to the chronological limits of this age. 
Still I do not think I am hazarding a doubtful prediction in saying 
that in the long run the most considerable product of Tractarianism, 
so far as the Catholic Church is concerned, will be found to be her 
gain of John Henry Newman, her acquisition of this one mind—a 
mind upon a level with that of Pascal or Bossuet, and uniting to 
much which was highest and best in both, great endowments that 
were given to neither. It is very difficult, however, to set down in 
writing anything that will convey a just impression of the work 
which Cardinal Newman has done and is doing for the Church with 
which he cast in his lot more than three decades ago. The writings 
which he has published, great as their effect has already been, repre- 
sent only a small portion of it. From his retreat at Birmingham has 
gone forth through the Catholic world the same subtle influence 
which once went forth from Oriel and Littlemore, an influence 
profoundly affecting events, not in their more vulgar manifestations 
which meet the eye, but in their secret springs and prime sources. 
To others he has left conspicuous positions and 


‘* The loud applause and aves vehement,” 


which have greeted their achievements there, himself taking un- 
questioningly that lowest place which his ecclesiastical superiors 
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assigned him, going forth, as of old, to his work and to his labour in 
his appointed sphere; and now, in the “calm sunset of his various 
day’’ as unquestioningly obeying the voice of authority bidding 
him go up higher, and setting him among the princes of his people. 
And it is his singular happiness that he has lived to see the cloud of 
misconceptions which so long hung over him pass quite away. The 
good opinion of his countrymen has always been dear to him, and 
he has regained it. Comparatively few Englishmen share his religious 
opinions. There are fewer still who do not respect the motives 
which led him to embrace them, the spirit in which he has held 
them, the tone in which he has advocated them; who do not discern in 
him a shining example of the qualities which are the especial boast 
of the English name; who do not venerate in him a great intel- 
ligence devoted to the noblest ends and guided by the purest 
affections. 


Let me now turn from the man, and endeavour to give some 
account of some of the more prominent features of his work. And 
first I would note that throughout his long career the deep underly- 
ing convictions which have guided him have been unchanged. Not 
only is it true of him that “his wandering step” was ever “ obedient 
to high thoughts,” but it is also true that the thoughts have always 


been, in substance, the same. As an Anglican his battle was on 
behalf of the dogmatic principle. As a Catholic he has carried on 
the same battle, under different conditions. He quitted the Church 
of England when he became convinced that it was in no true sense 
dogmatic, but, as he has recently expressed it, merely “a civil Estab- 
lishment daubed with doctrine.” And he says in another place :— 


‘‘There came upon me an extreme astonishment that I had ever imagined 
it to be a portion of the Catholic Church . . . . Forthwith I could not get 
myself to see in it anything else than . . . . a mere national institution. As 
if my eyes were suddenly opened, so I saw it—spontaneously, apart from any 
definite act of reason or any argument; and so I have seen it ever since 
I gazed at [the Catholic Church] almost passively —as a great objective fact. I 
looked at her; at her rites, her ceremonies, and her precepts; and I said, this 
is a religion; and then when I looked back upon the poor Anglican Church, 
for which I had laboured so hard, and upon all that appertained to it, and 
thought of our various attempts to dress it up doctrinally and esthetically, it 
seemed to me the veriest of nonentities.” * 


This is the main thesis of Cardinal Newman’s earlier Catholic 
sermons and of those Lectures on Anglican Difficulties, which are 
perhaps the most powerful work of religious controversy in the 
English language ;—that the Church of England is not an oracle of 
religious truth, that Catholicism is the natural, logical, and true 
home of the idea of Tractarianism. It is not that he is insensible to 


(1) Via Media, vol. i. p. 339, note of 1877. (2) Apologia, p. 340. 
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much that is winning and excellent in the national worship ; its 
“decency and order,” “the pure and beautiful English of its 
prayers,” “the piety found among its members.” ‘There is all 
this,” as he ungrudgingly recognises, and much more, to attract 
the mind to it. But he adds :— 


‘“‘ Attachment is not trust, nor is to obey the same as to look up to and 
to rely upon ; nor do I think that any thoughtful and educated man can simply 
believe or confide in the word of the Established Church. I never met any such 
person who did, or said he did, and I do not think that such a person is pos- 
sible. Its defenders would believe if they could; but their highest confidence 
is qualified by a misgiving.” * 


And the course of events in the Anglican communion has been such 
as to add point to his argument. The defeat of Tractarianism was 
the victory of Liberalism, and Liberalism has reaped the full fruits of 
its triumph. One judgment after another of the Supreme Appellate 
Court of the Established Church has deprived it of any semblance 
of dogmatic character which it may once have possessed, and re- 
duced it to the position of an exponent of the most conflicting 
opinions on theological subjects. If Bishop Watson has rightly 
defined Protestantism to be “the right of saying what you think, 
and of thinking what you please,” the Church of England is the 
most Protestant of ecclesiastical communities. The Tractarian 
movement has done much for Anglicanism as a sentiment. It has 
been fatal to it as an ecclesiastical system. And to John Henry New- 
man—the great leader of that movement—is due the most crushing 
demonstration that the National Church cannot claim to be, “in 
however narrow a sense, the guardian of orthodoxy.” ? 

So much may suffice with regard to Cardinal Newman’s action in 
the Anglican controversy. It is, as I have observed, a continuation 
of that championship of the dogmatic principle which distinguished 
him as a Protestant. And the same may be said of his course with 
regard to the controversies as to Catholicism. While he has strenu- 
ously combated, on the one hand, the Liberalism, which strikes at the 
root of the dogmatic principle, he has, on the other, been an equally 
uncompromising opponent of those who, as he judged, sought to 
overlay the Catholic creed with private interpretation, and to 
impose their unauthorised shibboleths as authoritative teaching. A 
“jealous vindication against tyrannous ipse divits, of the range of 
truths and the sense of propositions, of which the absolute reception 
may be required,” is among the most marked characteristics of his 

(1) Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 232. So Mr. Emerson: “The Church at 
this moment is much to be pitied. She has nothing left but possession. If a Bishop 
meets an intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in his eyes, he has no 


resource but to take wine with him.”— English Traits, p. 102. 
(2) Anglican Difficulties, vol. i. p. 7. 
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later writings, and nowhere, perhaps, has he more strongly displayed 
it than in dealing with a document so much and so ignorantly talked 
of both by Catholics and Protestants, the Sy//abus Errorum, issued 
by command of the late Pope in 1864. Before proceeding to his argu- 
ment, that this catalogue of errors has in itself no dogmatic force, that 
it is a mere index raisonné, the value of which lies in its references ; 
that the aversion of educated Europe towards it arises mainly from 
misinterpretation of the theses condemned, from ignorance of the 
language of scientific theology, and from the reading of the proposi- 
tions apart from the context, occasion and drift of each, he interposes 
words of indignant protest against “those who wish and try to 
carry measures, and declare they have carried, when they have not 
carried them ;” and adds the caution, that utterances which “ are 
really dogmatic must be read by definite rules and by traditional 
principles of interpretation, which are as cogent and unchangeable as 
the Pope’s own decisions themselves.” * 

It is not necessary, however, for me to pursue this subject, and I 
gladly leave unstirred theological dust now happily fallen, to glance, 
in concluding this article, at Cardinal Newman’s treatment of another 
question of far profounder and more general interest. It is, indeed, 
the great question of the day, lying as it does at the root of all 
philosophy. Is any knowledge of God possible ?—any knowledge of 
His existence as a fact >—any knowledge of Him as a person ?—and, 
if so, how? I need hardly say that to present with any fulness 
Cardinal Newman’s mind upon this matter would be an undertaking 
very far beyond my present limits, involving as it would, with much 
else, an exposition of his whole doctrine as to certitude and the 
logical cogency of faith. All I can pretend to do here is to indicate 
as briefly as may be consistent with clearness the outlines of one 
important branch of his argument ; and I shall endeavour to do this, 
as far as possible, in his own words. His main principle is that 
which he originally learnt from Butler—that probability is the guide 
of life. ‘ Formal logical sequence,” he observes— 


‘(is not, in fact, the method by which we are enabled to become certain of 
what is concrete, and it is equally plain what the real and necessary method is. 
It is the cumulation of probabilities, independent of each other, arising out of 
the nature and circumstances of the particular case which is under review, pro- 
babilities too fine to avail separately, too subtle and circuitous to be convertible 
into syllogisms, too numerous and various for such conversion, even were they 
convertible.” * 


“ This,” he says— 


‘‘is the mode in which we ordinarily reason, dealing with things directly 
and as they stand, one by one, in the concrete, with an intrinsic and personal 





(1) Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, sec. 7. (2) Grammar of Assent, p. 281. 
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power, not a conscious adoption of an artificial instrument or expedient.” ' 
‘* From the nature of the case, and from the constitution of the human mind, 
certitude is the result of arguments which, taken in the letter, and not in their 
full implicit sense, are but probabilities.” * 


And so, in religious inquiries, he holds informal inference to be 
the real and necessary method. By religion he means the knowledge 
of God, of His will, and of our duties towards Him; and he finds 
three main channels which Nature furnishes for acquiring this 
knowledge, viz. our own minds, the voice of mankind, and the course 
of the world, the most authoritative of these, as specially our own, 
being our own mind. To Cardinal Newman our great internal 
teacher of religion is conscience, a personal guide, which he must 
use because he must use himself, and nearer to him than any other 
means of knowledge.*? He puts away abstract questions; he does 
not consider ‘‘ how far external existences are in all cases necessary 
to the action of the mind, because, in fact, man does not live in 
isolation, but is everywhere found as a member of society.” He 
deals with no individuum vagum, but with man as the experience of 
life presents him, and with the man he is best acquainted with—him- 
self, because he knows what has satisfied and satisfies himself; if it 
satisfies him it is likely to satisfy others; if, as he believes and is 
sure, it is true, it will approve itself to others also, for there is but 
one truth. Conscience, then, to him is the voice of God within, 
“teaching not only that He is, but what He is,” “the special 
Attribute under which it brings Him before us, and to which it 
subordinates all other Attributes,” being “that of justice—retri- 
butive justice.” 


‘* Hence its effect is to burden and sadden the religious mind, and is in con- 
trast with the enjoyment derivable from the exercise of the affections, and from 
the perception of beauty, whether in the material universe or in the creations of 
the intellect. This is that fearful antagonism brought out with such soul-piercing 
reality by Lucretius, when he speaks so dishonourably of what he considers the 
heavy yoke of religion, and the ‘ eternas poenas in morte timendum;’ and, 


on the other hand, rejoices in his Alma Venus, ‘Que rerum naturam sola 
gubernas.”’® 


He looks within, then, and he finds, as he believes, that the existence 
of a God of Judgment is as certain to him as his own existence, 
however difficult it may be to put into logical shape the grounds of 
that certainty. He looks into the world, and there he sees a sight 
“which seems to give the lie to this great truth, of which his whole 
being is full”’ “To consider the world,” he writes— 


‘in its length and breadth, its various history, the many races of man, 





(1) Grammar of Assent, p. 324. (2) Ibid. p. 286. (3) Ibid. p. 385. 
(4) Ibid. p. 380. (5) Ibid. p. 386. 
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their starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienation, their conflicts; and then 
their ways, habits, governments, forms of worship, their enterprises, their aim- 
less courses, their random achievements and acquirements, the impotent con- 
clusion of long-standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken of a superintending 
design, the blind evolution of what turn out to be great powers or truths, the 
progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, not towards final causes, 
the greatness and littleness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short duration, 
the curtain hung over his futurity, the disappointments of life, the defeat of 
good, the success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, the prevalence and 
intensity of sin, the pervading idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary-hopeless 
irreligion ; that condition of the whole race, so fearfully yet exactly described 
in the Apostle’s words, ‘ Having no hope, and without God in the world,’—all this 
is a vision to dizzy and appal; and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a pro- 
found mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solution.” ‘‘ Were it not 
for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be 
an atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist, when I looked into the world.” ! 


Thus does human life present itself to him. Such is the “ heart- 
piercing, reason-bewildering fact” which he has to face. Is there 


any explanation of it? “I see only a choice of alternatives,” he 
answers, ; 


‘* Either there is no Creator, or He has disowned His creatures. Are, then, 
the dim shadows of His presence in the affairs of men but a fancy of our own, 


or, on the other hand, has He hid His face and the light of His countenance 
because we have in some special way dishonoured Him? My true informant, 
my burdened conscience, gives me at once the true answer to each of these 
antagonistic questions : it pronounces without any misgiving that God exists ; 
it pronounces too quite as surely, that I am alienated from Him; that ‘ His 
hand is not shortened, but that our iniquities have divided between us and our 
God.’ Thus it solves the world’s mystery, and sees in it only a confirmation of 
its own original teaching.” 


This, then, is his first step. The presence of God in the con- 
science, and the sense of sin, are to him the main truths of natural 
religion—the notorious facts of the case in the medium of his primary 
mental experiences. And here, before I pass on, I should remark, 
that irresistibly as Cardinal Newman finds the doctrine of the 
existence of God borne in upon him, he must not be supposed to be 
without a keen consciousness of the number and weight of the 
objections which may be raised against it—of the insoluble questions, 
the inconceivable, inexplicable mysteries which attend it—of the 
imperfection and incompleteness of the body of proof adducible for 
it—of the plausible excuses which may be urged for doubting it.° 

(1) Apologia, p. 241. (2) Grammar of Assent, p. 392. 

(3) See sermon on “ Mysteries of Nature and Grace”’ in Discourses to Mixed Congrega- 
tions, p. 263. So in Oxford University Sermons, p. 194, he remarks, “It is a great 
question whether Atheism is not as philosophically consistent with the phenomena of the 
physical world, taken by themselves, as the doctrine of a creative and sovereign power.” 


But see the note in the last edition upon the words in italics. It must not be supposed 
that Cardinal Newman denies the validity of the argument from design in its place. 
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He recognises that “the main difficulty to an inquirer is firmly to hold 
that there is a Living God, the Creator, Witness, and Judge of men.” 
And he thinks that, when once the mind is broken in “to the 
belief of a Power above it, when once it understands that it is not 
itself the measure of all things in heaven and earth, it will have little 
difficulty in going forward,” not, indeed, that it necessarily must, 
but that it has passed a line—that “the great obstacle to faith is 
taken away.”’ ‘The very difficulties of nature,’”’ he judges, make 
it likely that a revelation should be made. 


‘That earnest desire which religious minds cherish, leads the way to the ex- 
pectation of it. Those who know nothing of the wounds of the soul are not 
led to deal with the question or consider its circumstances. But when our 
attention is roused, then the more steadily we dwell upon it, the more pro- 
bable does it seem that a revelation has been, or will be given to us. This 
presentiment is founded on our sense, on the one hand, of the infinite goodness 
of God, and on the other, from our extreme misery and need.” * ‘‘ You know 
there is a God, yet you know your own ignorance of Him, of His will, of your 
duties, of your prospects. A revelation would be the greatest of possible boons 
which could be vouchsafed to you. After all, you do not know, you only con- 
clude that there is a God; you see Him not, you do but hear of Him. He 
acts under a veil; He is on the point of manifesting Himself to you at every 
turn, yet He does not. He has impressed on your heart anticipations of His 
majesty ; in every part of creation has He left traces of His presence and 
given glimpses of His glory ; you come up to the spot, He has been there, but 
He is gone The news, then, of a revelation, far from suspicious, is 
borne in upon our hearts by the strongest presumptions of reasons in its behalf. 
It is hard to believe that it is not given, as, indeed, the conduct of mankind 
has ever shown. You cannot help expecting it from the hands of the All- 
merciful, unworthy as you feel yourselves of it. It is not that you can claim 
it; but that He inspires hope of it; it is not you that are worthy of the gift, 
but it is the gift which is worthy of your Creator. It isso urgently probable 
that little evidence is required for it, even though but little were given. 
Evidence that God has spoken you must have, else were you a prey to impos- 
tures; but its extreme likelihood allows you, were it necessary, to dispense 
with all proof that is not barely sufficient for your purpose. The very fact, I 
say, that there is a Creator, and a hidden one, powerfully bears you on and sets 
you down at the very threshold of revelation, and leaves you there looking up 
earnestly for divine tokens that a revelation has been made.” ® 


This is the second stage of his argument. His third point is, If 
there is a revelation, where is it? Christianity he considers to be 
the only complement which natural religion can have. But which 
of its innumerable varieties is the true form of Christianity ? And 
here comes in the testimony of history. Christianity is a great fact 
in the world. Its founders set it up as a Church, a Visible Society, 


(1) Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 276. 


(2) Grammar of Assent, p. 418. 
(3) Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 279. 


(4) Grammar of Assent, p. 419. 
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a Kingdom. This was their work, not to write a book, or to put 
together a collection of documents, the Bible being, in fact, the 
creation of the Church, and deriving from her sanction an authority, 
the actual extent of which she has never defined. But where is this 
kingdom which Christ set up, if, indeed, it is still on earth? ‘“TIf,” 
he argues— 


‘‘all that can be found of it is what can be discerned at Constantinople or 
Canterbury; it has disappeared We must either give up the belief in 
the Church as a divine institution altogether, or we must recognise it in that 
communion of which the Pope is the head We must take things as they 
are; to believe in the Church is to believe in the Pope.'! The question lies 
between the [Catholic] Church and no divine messenger at all; there is no 
revelation given us, unless she is the organ of it; for where else is there a 
prophet to be found? Your anticipation, which I have been speaking of, has 
failed, your probability has been falsified, if she be not that prophet of God. 
Not that this conclusion is an absurdity, for you cannot take it for granted that 
your hope of a revelation will be fulfilled; but in whatever degree it is probable 
that it will be fulfilled, in that degree it is probable that the Church, and 
nothing else, is the means of fulfilling it Turn away from the Catholic 
Church, and to whom will you go?” There is nothing between it and 
scepticism, when men exert their reason freely. Private creeds, fancy religions, 
may be showy and imposing to the many in their day; national religions may 
be huge and lifeless, and cumber the ground for centuries, and distract the 
attention or confuse the judgment of the learned; but in the long run it will 
be found that either the Catholic religion is verily and indeed the coming in of 
the unseen world into this, or that there is nothing positive, nothing dogmatic, 


nothing real in any of our notions as to whence we come and whither we are 
going.”’? 


Such is, in substance, the solution of the great religious question 
of the day which commends itself to Cardinal Newman. Of those 
who are farthest from accepting it, there are, perhaps, not a few 
who will recognise that he has done much to clear the ground, and 
to present to the world the true issue. 


W. S. Litty. 


(1) Letter to the Duke of Nowfolk, sec. 3. 
(2) Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 283. 
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Tne relation which exists between England and British India is 
unique in the history of the world. That one country should be 
subdued by another, and be governed by its victor, is quite according 
to the nature of things; that the country so subdued should be 
governed with reference to the interests of its conqueror is equally 
common. Such was the case with the provinces of Rome until victor 
and vanquished were confounded in one common slavery. So in our 
own colonies, and in those of Greece and Rome, we see communities 
of great extent under the same sovereign as we are, but really 
governing themselves. It seems to have been reserved for us to add 
to the list yet another species of dependency, a government by the 
paramount State really intended, as far as the imperfection of human 
nature will permit, to administer the dependency entirely with rela- 
tion to its own interests, even when they may seem to come into 
collision with our own. Such professes to be—and we do not doubt, 
due allowance being made for the imperfection of human nature— 
such really is the Government of India. We utterly disclaim the 
idea that we could under any circumstances deliberately inflict an 
injury on India for the good of England. Like the spirit in Man- 
Jred, “She did not send for us, we came unbidden ;’’ and we must 
execute our task as nearly as we can in the manner in which it would 
be executed by a fairly-chosen Indian legislature acting with com- 
petent knowledge and solely with a view to the good of India. As 
the ancient moralists directed their pupils to think what a wise and 
prudent man would do and to do likewise, so we should think what a 
really wise and good native ruler would do, and act accordingly. 
Suppose that a question should arise where one of two innocent 
parties must suffer, we apprehend that a strict moralist would say 
that we are bound to give India the preference. We have chosen to 
take upon ourselves this mighty trust, this stupendous responsibility, 
and our only excuse for assuming the dominion over two hundred 
millions of our fellow-creatures is that we discharge the self-sought 
duty with the strictest justice and the highest ability. Primd facie, 
the English in India are in the position of buccaneers and inter- 
lopers. The presumption is all against them, and it is only by their 
good deeds that it can be rebutted. 

It is in this spirit that we must consider the question before us. 
As we have taken upon our shoulders this burden, we must endea- 


vour to discharge it in a manner worthy of our high professions and 
our good intentions. 
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Now, under our government and direction India is at this moment 
suffering as hard and cruel a visitation as ever fell upon any country. 
India—a poor, over-taxed, and over-peopled country—is, under the 
innocent name of loss by exchange, compelled to pay a tribute of 
upwards of three millions annually. This tribute has about it some 
very curious peculiarities. It is unlike other tributes in this, that 
though India loses by it, nobody gains. The only consolation which 
India can ever hope for is, that in the event of gold becoming as 
much depreciated as silver is now, England may sustain the same 
loss as India; India, instead of her present loss of upwards of three 
millions, sustaining no loss-at all, but receiving no compensation for 
her present loss except its cessation. Again, this misfortune arises 
from no fault of the Indian people, but purely from the negligence 
and supineness of their governors, which governors we are. It is 
not like war or famine or pestilence, an evil which to a considerable 
extent is beyond our own control. It is the direct result of our own 
acts and doings of evils long ago foreseen, but evils which the hand 
of man has caused, and which the hand of man can assuredly take 
away. In other words, the terrible scourge which is draining the 
very life-blood of India is one which we have made, and can if we 
please effectually stop. 

I will now proceed to state the undisputed facts which seem to me 
clearly to establish the proposition that a complete change in the 
monetary affairs of India is not a mere matter of policy, but of clear 
and absolute duty; so clear and so absolute that nothing but com- 
plete inability can excuse its neglect. 

The simple case as between us and India isthis. We found India, 
when we took possession of her some hundred years ago, in the 
enjoyment of a silver currency. At that time there doubtless was 
no particular reason for interfering with a currency which was asso- 
ciated with the habits and manners of the people, and in the diversity 
of which from our own there appeared no serious inconvenience. 
Quieta non movere is a good maxim as long as quies remains; the evil 
of it is, that it is apt to be applied after the condition on which it 
rests has passed away. As long as the expenses of India were paid 
in India, there seemed no very cogent reason for interfering with her 
monetary system, or for braving the ill-humour and discontent which 
is apt to follow on changes so intimately connected with the habits 
and.prejudices of the people. I will not presume to say when the 
necessity for a change in this quiescent policy arrived. I am content 
with asserting that at least now it has come. The past is a matter 
of otiose speculation, the present is a subject of the deepest and 
liveliest interest and anxiety. The reason why we should, without 
delay, address ourselves to the question of the Indian currency is not 
to be found so much in the present state of things as in the relation 
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firmly established, and not likely to change, between the English 
and the Indian Governments. I base my opinion, not altogether on 
the present state of the Indian exchanges, but mainly on the folly 
and rashness of allowing a state of things to continue under which 
what is now happening can even be put as a conceivable case. In 
other words, I put the case not on the fact that India is now actually 
paying a tribute of upwards of three millions a year, which is a dead 
loss to her and no gain to any one, but because we, having made such 
a state of things possible, have left them to drift without striving to 
arrest the ruin which we are at this moment leisurely inspecting. 
From causes perfectly well known, and necessarily arising out of 
the relation between the two countries, it has come to pass that India 
pays to England a sum of no less than seventeen millions a year. 
Couple with that the fact that the standard of England is gold and 
the standard of India is silver, and we have in full force all the 
elements of endless loss, disturbance, and fluctuation. The only con- 
dition under which operations so vast could be carried on without 
injury to one side or the other, would be that ten rupees should always 
be equal in value to a sovereign. Everything is staked on the per- 
manence of the relation between gold and silver, and that, of course, 
depends on two very uncertain factors, the relative fecundity of the 
mines producing the two metals and the relative demand for each of 
them. England must be paid her seventeen millions annually, in 
gold or its equivalent. To India the payment has assumed all the 
proportions of a gigantic gambling speculation. If silver became 
appreciated with reference to gold, India is pro tanto the gainer ; 
if gold became appreciated with reference to silver, India is to that 
extent the loser. I submit that under these conditions it was, or at 
any rate is, the duty of England to guard India, who looks to her for 
guidance and protection, from the terrible hazard which this state of 
things implies. We ought not to gamble with the interests of those 
over whom we have constituted ourselves the guardians, and it is our 
bounden duty to protect them by every means in our power. It is quite 
evident now, if it was not evident before, that without insisting on 
the present disastrous circumstances, the maintenance of two separate 
currencies, a golden currency for England and a silver one for India, 
is entirely inconsistent with and subversive of the pecuniary rela- 
tions in which the two countries stand to each other. Even 
supposing the chances of loss or gain to India to be equal, you cannot 
afford to gamble so high. To lose as India is now losing is ruin. To 
win, even if we were to suppose the chance of loss and gain equal, is 
by no means an equivalent. The chance of winning that which 
India can do without by no means counterbalances the loss of that 
which she is not able to spare. The loss cannot be counted in mere 
money when a nation gives reasonable ground for belicving that it 
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is unable to meet its engagements. But not only is failure 
infinitely more detrimental than any success in the matter of 
exchange, how brilliant soever, can possibly be beneficial, it is also 
very much more probable. The relative value of gold to silver has, 
if we go back to our earliest knowledge of the subject, a decided 
tendency to increase. In the time of Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
we are told by Herodotus that gold was thirteen times the value 
of the same weight of silver, and this notwithstanding the de- 
pressing influence on the price of gold which must have been 
exerted by the vast deposits obtained by Croesus in the rivers of 
Asia Minor. Notwithstanding the discoveries in America and the 
hoards of nature in California and Australia, gold still holds its 
own. Indeed it is probable that this very abundance may really 
have contributed to raise its price, by furnishing the opportunity to 
several nations to discard as currency silver for gold. It must also 
be remembered that the very progress of civilisation itself bears 
forcibly on the tendency to elevate gold at the expense of silver. 
The whole history of commerce has been a constant struggle to make 
the means of payment as portable and as easy as possible. Cattle 
seem to have been the coin in use in the time of the Trojan war. 
Abraham knew nothing of money, but bought the cave of Machpelah 
by weight. The vast transactions of modern commerce are carried 
on by a system of exchange of drafts and bills. Is it likely that 
persons once accustomed to this compendious and portable currency 
will return to the beggarly elements of that silver from which they 
have at length emancipated themselves? What may be the imme- 
Giate future of gold and silver is a question for experts, and it would 
be presumptuous in one who has no claim to such a character to offer 
an opinion upon it. But there is no presumption in saying that the 
same tendency which substitutes the silver threepenny-piece for the 
three copper pence, and the half-sovereign for the ten shillings, points 
to a coinage in the higher ranks of which silver will not play a leading 
part. 

So that not only would not the gain of one year be no compensa- 
tion for the loss of another, but the chance of loss seems much greater 
for India than the chance of gain. Why is it that we admit at once 
as a matter too clear for argument that it is expedient for the 
inhabitants of the same country to have the same coin, the same 
measures of length and capacity? It is to avoid the quarrels, the 
disputes, and frauds that inevitably follow the attempt to translate 
one standard into another. How can we suppose that England and 
India can deal with so vast a sum as seventeen millions annually 
without the gravest inconvenience, when the difficulty is aggravated 
by the use and choice as a standard of a commodity more variable 
and fluctuating than any other. We conclude, therefore, that the 
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question before us is not whether we ought to create a new standard 
for India, nor what that standard shall be, but how with the least 
disturbance and with the greatest advantage to India we can intro- 
duce a coinage similar to or identical with our own. On this subject 
it becomes one who has no pretension to the quality of an expert to 
speak with the utmost moderation and diffidence. I have no doubt 
that the change ought to be made. I have no doubt that it can be 
made, but on a matter so abstruse and difficult in itself, and so mixed 
up with the manners and customs of a race so near to and yet so 
remote from ourselves, I would rather follow others than venture 
to dogmatise myself. 

This, however, appears to me quite evident, that if it is worth while 
to enter on so vast an undertaking as seriously meddling with the 
laws which regulate the transactions of two hundred millions of the 
human race, the business must not be done by halves. Great as is 
the grievance inflicted on India, it seems to me that the change, if 
we once resolve to enter on it, can hardly stop with its removal. If 
we are to venture on the rehabilitation of the rupee by bringing it 
up to the tenth part of a sovereign, if we are to create a standard 
equal to our own gold currency, why should we not reap the full 
fruit of the seed we have sown? It is, I believe, in our power to 
confer upon India a boon which would not only relieve her for ever 
from the fearful drain which she suffers from adverse exchange, 
but to place at her disposal resources which would go very far to extri- 
cate her and us from a pecuniary position on which no thinking 
person can reflect without anxiety. In order to make my meaning 
intelligible we must go back to old books and to first principles. 

‘‘A well-regulated paper currency is so great an improvement in commerce 
that I should much regret if prejudice should induce us to return to a system of 
less utility. The introduction of the precious metals may with truth be considered 
as one of the most important steps towards the improvement of commerce and 
the arts of civilised life, but it is no less true that with the advancement of 


knowledge and science we discover that it would be another improvement to 
banish them again from the employment to which during a less enlightened 


period they had been so advantageously applied.” 

These memorable words were written in 1816 by Mr. Ricardo, a 
man of the very highest ability, better versed than any one of his 
time in the theory of political economy, and thoroughly trained and 
experienced in the practical dealings with money, by his skill in 
which he acquired a large fortune. As far as I know, these opinions 
are unanswerable, and I shall until they are answered believe them 
to be so. The business of money, as Aristotle tells us with his usual 
clearness and good sense, is to measure commodities so as to facilitate 
and supersede the operation of barter. To do this by the introduction 
of a commodity possessing itself intrinsic value is obviously no 
necessary part of the process. All that is required for a currency is 
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that it should be legal tender, and that it should be so limited in 
quantity as neither to rise above nor sink below the value of 
the coin which it represents. This car easily be done by enact- 
ing that the Government shall always ready to give notes for 
bullion and bullion for notes, so that the currency will be the same 
as if it were all gold, while it will be in truth all paper. Every one 
is aware that pieces of stamped paper, if made by law legal tender, 
circulate just as freely as gold. The difficulty which has arisen has 
been, not in negotiability, but in security from depreciation. 
Every one knows that where this depreciation arises there is no 
limit imposed by law on the amount of the issues of paper, 
and that the remedy is in the hands of the Government. There is 
nothing in the nature of things which makes paper a less efficient 
currency than gold. Paper can be made legal tender for a debt, and 
gold can be no more. In order to enjoy the full benefits of a gold 
currency there is no necessity that I can see to coin a single ounce of 
gold. The fact that bullion of the value and of the fineness of the 
English sovereign will be given for notes, say of the value of £100, 
will secure the holders of notes from depreciation just as well as if 
they held the gold itself. Nothing can be so unreasonable as because 
an entirely unguarded issue of notes has led, as it always sooner or 
later will lead, to over-issue, to extend the prejudice so created to the 
case where such a miscarriage has been rendered impossible. It is as 
if a man were to refuse to enter a mine with a safety-lamp because 
without it there is danger of an explosion from fire-damp. But 
though there is no practical difference at all in point of safety between 
a gold currency and a paper currency convertible into gold at the 
pleasure of the holder, provided he holds enough to make the opera- 
tion worth the frouble, there is all the difference in the world as to 
the pecuniary position of the State possessing a paper currency and a 
State from which paper is excluded. We have been so long in 
the habit of considering the immense amount of gold that cir- 
culates among us as an inevitable necessity, that I hardly expect 
to be thought serious when I assert that our gold currency is a 
great waste, instead of, as it is generally believed, the only 
security for a metallic standard by which the value of all other 
things is to be measured. 

But though the contraction and expansion of a paper and a metallic 
currency may be made for all practical purposes identical, there is a 
great difference between the two operations, as regards the countries 
which employ the one or the other. People talk of gold flowing into a 
country till they seem to have convinced themselves that this is a 
gratuitous process, and to have banished from their mind the 
undoubted fact that for all the gold which enters the country an 
equivalent value must be given. The difference between the two 
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uses which may be made of gold, is the difference between reserving 
a comparatively small sum in bullion, to correct by the liberty of 
purchase any tendency of a paper currency to expansion or contrac- 
tion, and the manufacturing, paying for, and perpetually renewing the 
whole metallic circulation of the State. We are at our wits’ ends to 
discover means for relieving the almost desperate finances of India; and 
we neglect or despise an expedient which would not only effectually 
deliver India from the fearful loss by exchange, but would enrich her 
just in the proportion in which the note circulation replaces the present 
silver, and what would have been the future gold currency. Thus it is 
in the power of the Indian Government, not only to extricate itself 
from its tribute of upwards of three millions a year, but to obtain, 
without taking anything from any one, an enormous sum which must 
otherwise be expended in the purchase and maintenance of the 
future gold currency. When a gold standard is once established by 
means of notes convertible into gold when tendered in sufficient 
quantities, it will be easy to demonetise the rupee by limiting its 
privilege as a legal tender to small sums, as is the case with our own 
silver currency. If any one asks me by what steps and proceedings 
I should propose to give effect to these principles, I frankly confess 
that I am unable to answer ; nor do I think that the solid truth which, 
I believe, is contained in these suggestions should be regarded with 
less attention because I am not presumptuous enough to enter into 
details which can only be satisfactorily answered by an expert in 
Indian finance. 

I will now proceed to answer, as well as I can, the objections 
which have been, or are likely to be, made against a proposal which 
I would fain believe contains in it, at any rate, the germ of great 
good to India and of no small advantage to England, who must share 
_ her prosperity and her adversity. 

I object, in the first place, to any argument drawn from the opinion 
that what we are doing may have some tendency either to raise the 
price of gold, which is already too high, or to reduce the price of 
silver, which is already too low. Revolutions are not made with rose- 
water; and if we can rescue a vast community for whose welfare it 
has pleased us to make ourselves responsible from something like 
ruin, we shall stand absolved in the sight of all reasonable men, what- 
ever may be our agency upon the Exchanges. This work, if it is 
to be done at all, is not of an age but for all time, and must be 
attempted in a spirit elevated above the hopes, fears, and calculations 
of the moment. It may be urged that the Government must have 
the same amount of bullion in its coffers as if it had a purely gold 
eurrency, for if not no one would believe in it. But the question is 
not one of belief, but of law. If the paper currency is made by law 
a legal tender for debts, whether believed in or not, it will effectually 
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wipe them out. Besides, the power of obtaining gold for paper if 
only demanded in quantities sufficient to prevent frivolous applica- 
tions and waste of public time will effectually keep paper and gold 
at the same standard, and prevent the currency of notes from being 
too much expanded. 

It may be asked, If you introduce a gold currency or paper which 
is absolutely equivalent to gold except in the expense of producing 
it, what is to become of the enormous quantity of rupees now in cir- 
culation, or how will you make them into a token currency? The 
answer is that, owing to a very peculiar state of circumstances, we 
have a token currency in India already. How utterly unfit the 
rupee is for the duties ofa standard is evinced by the melancholy state 
of the Indian exchange. The nearest approach toit would with us be 
found if we had no gold currency, but relied for our standard of value 
on our two-shilling pieces. The difference between the imaginary 
case and the case of India is that, while so fearfully depreciated as an 
article of export, the rupee is not depreciated at all as an instrument 
of internal commerce. Whether this arises from the vast extent 
of India, from its comparatively imperfect communications, from 
inveterate habit, or from some othér cause, I cannot pretend to say ; 
but this I think I see plainly, that it is a state of things peculiarly 
favourable to the permanent introduction of a token silver currency 
restricted to payments of small sums. Had the rupee been depre- 
ciated as much in India as it is in Europe, its sudden appreciation 
would probably have produced a fall of prices extremely disastrous 
to the native trader. But from all this we have been saved because 
a singular coincidence has already placed the rupee in the position 
in whick we should wish to place it for the purposes of the change ; 
depreciated so as to remain in the country, appreciated so as to form 
without any change or hardship at all a local currency and a legal 
tender for small sums, and yet offering no obstacle in the shape of 
bimetallism to the introduction of a standard based upon gold. We 
ought to consider that so anomalous a state of things is not likely 
to be permanent. If left alone, the depreciation of the rupee is sure 
to extend to India, and we shall have to contend in addition to other 
difficulties with the distress and misery incident to a rise of prices 
which is sure to be laid to the account of the new measures, instead 
of to causes which are at this moment already in full operation. 

It may be urged that such measures as we are considering will 
lower the price of silver. That in the first instance is probably true, 
but is not a reason which should weigh with us when we are con- 
sidering the welfare of India. If we are to wait till we have found 
some remedy which will save India without inflicting any incon- 
venience upon any one, we may as well resign ourselves to the 
chapter of accidents, and give up the case in despair. We may 
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remark, in passing, that supposing a gold standard to be adopted, 
one of the uses to which the very large funds which would be placed 
at the disposal of the Government by the introduction into general 
use of paper instead of gold, would naturally be the purchase of a 
large quantity of the silver no longer needed for circulation, which 
would pro tanto relieve the market. 

Among those who object to the employment of paper instead of 
gold appears the honoured name of Mr. Mill. The only advantage 
gained, he says, would be that of exemption from the necessity of 
keeping any reserve of the precious metals, and he proceeds to argue 
that this is not of any great value. But in the first place it is not 
true that we should be so exempt. We must still keep a sum in 
hand perfectly adequate to correct any undue expansion of the note 
issues. Neither is it true that this is the only advantage which we 
should gain. If we supersede gold by paper, we gain absolutely for 
the use of the State all the bullion which now constitutes the cur- 
rency, except the comparatively small quantity which is required to 
support and restrict the volume of the circulation. Not only so: 
we gain also for the State all the increase as the currency expands. 
The symptom of the need of expansion would be the appreciation of 
the paper currency, and that would lead to the introduction of more 
gold in exchange for the appreciated paper ; so that, unless the cur- 
rency is to be stationary, much will be received from this source also. 
Strangely enough no one has pointed out this more clearly than Mr. 
Mill himself. “An issue of notes,” he says, “is a manifest gain to 
the issuers, who, until the notes are returned for payment, obtain the 
use of them as if they were a real capital, and so long as the notes 
are no permanent addition to the currency, but merely supersede 
gold or silver to the same amount, the gain of the issuer is a loss to 
noone. It is obtained by saving to the community the expense of 
the more costly material.”” How this is to be reconciled with the 
assertion that this is not a very important consideration, I cannot 
imagine. 

Another objection of Mr. Mill is that there would be a possibility 
of fraudulent tampering with the price of bullion, for the sake 
of acting on the currency in the manner of the fictitious sales of 
corn. I can quite understand that when the duty on corn is lowered, 
if corn rise to a certain price, there may be a motive to accelerate or 
produce that price by fictitious sales; but how any such purpose can 
be effected where, whatever the price, if the transaction only be of 
the required magnitude, gold can always be exchanged for notes or 
notes for gold, I cannot imagine. It puts me in mind of the sharper 
and the pickpocket playing at cards, when, though neither had any 
money, the sharper could not forego cheating, nor the thief keep his 
hands out of his antagonist’s empty pockets. 
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“A still stronger consideration,” says Mr. Mill, “is the import- 
ance of adhering toa simple principle. Every one can understand 
convertibility. Regulation by the price of bullion is a more complex 
idea, and does not recommend itself through the same familiar asso- 
ciations.” This is quite true, but it seems to me to prove that 
currency based on the exchange of paper for gold and gold for paper, 
like the one proposed, would be intelligible and acceptable. As these 
are the only arguments Mr. Mill produces, I think I may fairly say 
that he has done little or nothing towards establishing his case. 

The objection which is the most intelligible is that the currency 
would be debased, and the revenue defrauded by forgery. That 
Government notes would, any more than any other kind of instru- 
ment, be absolutely free from forgery I cannot assert. That it 
would prevail to any great extent I do not believe, considering how 
large a part of the transactions of mankind is carried on through 
the cancelling in the clearing-house of cheques set off against each 
other. Consider the large powers of issue which remain to county 
banks ; consider the issue of bank-notes by the Bank of England. 
How plausible would be the objection if this were about to be tried 
for the first time, and how great the apparent strength of the 
argument that forgery would render all these fine paper-schemes 
impossible. The cry of the more timid part of the community 
would be, “‘ Let us stick to bullion, for then we shall be safe.” But, 
according to this reasoning, why bullion? It is nearly as easy to 
falsify coin as to forge paper; it is only the difference between one 
kind of rascality and another. We are told that the father of the 
present Sir Henry Bessemer devised a paper-currency for France 
which it was found impossible to imitate, and that his son intro- 
duced a method of stamping which put an end to very serious frauds 
on our own revenue. Why is every one else to be able to surmount 
this difficulty, and the Indian Government to quail before it ? 

It will not escape my readers that, though there are many opponents 
to a paper-currency based on the power of exchanging paper for 
gold and gold for paper, though they all agree in the same con- 
clusion, they all arrive at it from different premises; they are far 
surer of their conclusion than of their reasons—the argument of 
Mr. Mill, for instance, is, for so great a logician, surprisingly weak. 
The truth is that we have to deal rather with prejudice than con- 
viction. The jargon of the little shilling and of wealth to be obtained, 
not by labour but by endless issues of worthless paper, have cast 
a discredit on the really wise and safe proposals of Ricardo, which 
were his last contribution to economical science, the mature results 
of the study of a life. Any stick is good enough to beat a dog, and 
any answer, however careless and inconclusive, is good enough, 
when supported by inveterate prejudice, to refute one of the greatest 
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masters of the theory and practice of economical science whom the 
world has seen. 


In McCulloch’s Life and Writings of Ricardo prefixed to the 
edition of his Works, occurs the following passage :— 


‘‘TIn this pamphlet he, Ricardo, examined the circumstances which determine 
the value of money when every individual has the power to supply it, and when 
that power is restricted or placed under a monopoly; and he showed that in the 
former case its value will depend, like that of all other freely supplied articles, 
on its cost, while in the latter it will be unaffected by that circumstance, and 
will depend on the extent to which it may be issued compared with the demand. 
This is a principle of great importance, for it shows that intrinsic worth is not 
necessary to a currency, and that provided the supply of paper notes declared 
to be legal tender be sufficiently limited, their value may be maintained on a 
par with the value of gold or raised to any higher level. If, therefore, it were 
practicable to devise a plan for preserving the value of paper on a level with 
that of gold, without making it convertible into coin at the pleasure of the 
holder, the heavy expense of a metallic currency might be saved. To effect 
this desirable object Mr. Ricardo proposed that instead of being made 
exchangeable for gold coin, notes should be made exchangeable for bars of 
gold of the standard weight and purity. This plan, than which nothing can 
be more simple, was obviously fitted to check the over-issue of paper quite as 
effectually as it is checked by making it convertible into coin; while as bars 
could not be used as a currency, it prevented any gold from getting into 
circulation, and consequently saved the expenses of coinage and the wear and 
tear and loss of coins. Mr. Ricardo’s proposition was recommended by the 
Committee of the House of Lords and Commons appointed in 1819 to consider the 
expediency of the Bank of England resuming cash payment, and was afterwards 
adopted in the Bill for their resumption introduced by Mr., now Sir Robert, 
Peel. In practice it was found completely to answer the object of checking 
over-issues, but inasmuch as it required the place of sovereigns should be filled 
up with one-pound notes, the forgery of the latter began to be extensively 
carried on, and it was wisely judged better to incur the expense of recurring to 
and keeping up a mixed currency than to continue a plan which, although 
productive of a large saying, held out an all but irresistible temptation to crime.” 


I have cited this passage for two reasons. The first is, to point 
out that in the recent debate in the House of Commons there does 
not appear to have been a single person, at least of those who alluded 
to the subject, who had the least knowledge of these proceedings. 
Had some speakers looked a little more into the subject we should 
hardly have heard a plan, the theoretical soundness of which is 
vouched by the respected names of McCulloch and Ricardo, described 
as “‘a paper standard of value based on an ideal redemption of gold 
—a redemption seemingly as ideal as anything that ever perplexed 
the brain of the most bewildered student of metaphysics ;” nor would 
another gentleman have failed to understand how a currency as good 
as gold, in which gold is to have no part, can be devised. The 
second reason for introducing the passage was to point out an error 
into which Mr. McCulloch has fallen. Any one reading the passage 
which I have quoted would suppose that the plan of Ricardo for 
introducing notes exchangeable for gold had been made the law, and 
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then repealed on account of the prevalence of forgery. The first is 
only partially true, the latter is not true at all. By the 4th section 
of the 49th Act of 1819, the “ Act for resuming Cash Payments,” it 
was enacted that at any time after May, 1821, and before May, 1823, 
when any person shall tender to the Bank notes of the value of 60 ounces 
of gold, the Bank shall pay to him such quantity of gold, of the fine- 
ness declared by law to be the standard of the gold coin of the 
realm, the same being assayed and stamped, as shall, at the rate of 
£3 10s. 103d., be equal to the notes so presented. 

From this it is quite clear that the plan, an alternative one, was 
only to be in force for two years and then dropped out of the Act, 
and was not repealed as McCulloch seems to have imagined ; and 
that as one-pound notes were not abolished till 1827, forgery, which 
could be carried on up to that time, could have nothing to do with 
the Act which dropped by efflux of time. 

I have reserved to the last the plan of Colonel Smith, a gentleman 
so profoundly versed in the subject of which he treats, that it is to be 
feared that he takes for granted in his readers a knowledge of 
the subject much nearer to his own than will be found to exist. 
Colonel Smith proposes, either gradually or at once, to bring the 
rupee up to the standard of gold by closing the mint of India to the 
silver bullion of private persons, and by instituting a fixed price at 
and not under which gold will be admitted for coinage. I see no 
reason to doubt that such a plan would have the effect attributed to 
it. The late Mr. Bagehot, while objecting to the proposal on the 
threefold ground that it would in the course of its introduction 
bring confusion into trade, be the cause of much illicit coinage, and 
interfere with the profits which India derives as emporium for silver 
in the East, admitted that the plan would have the effects that 
Colonel Smith ascribed to it ; and I cannot help thinking that had his 
valuable life been prolonged till this time he would not, in the face 
of the present emergency, have insisted on objections which, however 
just, can hardly be considered to be of paramount importance. 

Thus far, as it appears to me, the plan of Colonel Smith would 
accomplish the purpose which it is designed to attain ; it would by 
the stoppage of the mint and the signorage raise and maintain the 
rupee at the value of one-tenth of an English sovereign. I do not 
feel quite so certain, probably from some oversight of my own, of the 
working of so much of the plan as suggests that, side by side with 
the appreciated silver currency, a golden currency may be introduced. 
I cannot help feaning that we may thus introduce a double standard, 
and be landed in alternations from one to the other whose result it 
may not be easy to foresee. But whether right or wrong, I am 
quite ready to admit that the plan of Colonel Smith as regards 
the appreciation of silver would be a very great improvement, and 
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would at any rate, as admitted by Mr. Bagehot, remedy the terrible 
situation under which India is now suffering. 

With unfeigned diffidence I venture to prefer the suggestion of 
limiting the currency of the rupee to amounts of small value, and 
introducing by such means as Indian experts may think best a paper 
currency, sustained at par with gold by the right to require bullion 
for notes and notes for bullion in certain specified quantities. This 
‘would give all the advantages of the plan of Colonel Smith, and, in 
addition to basing the exchange on a perfectly sure and equal footing, 
place at the disposal of the Indian Government a very considerable 
portion of the two hundred millions which are said to constitute the 
present currency of India. 

Of course with such a treasure it would be easy without taxing or 
borrowing to discharge the debt of India and to complete her system 
of railways. How strange that the treasure should be lying at our 
feet, and that we will not stoop to pick it up when the alternative 
is something like national bankruptcy. 

It seems strange to say so, but it is nevertheless true, that there is 
nowhere so much difficulty in obtaining a fair hearing as in matters 
of finance a little out of the usual course. The parson is naturally 
on the defensive, and prefers his old mumpsimus to your new sump- 
simus. The lawyer often listens with impatience to the notions of an 
age more enlightened than that in which his code was framed. But 
for thorough unreasoning and dogged obstruction, commend me to 2 
thriving and highly-respected man of business, especially if the 
business be inherited. By that single fact he becomes an oracle. 
Why should he waste his time in thinking, when the balance at his 
banker’s testifies for him that he is entirely master of the mysteries 
of his profession ? Why tire his eyes with reading, when he is already 
master of all that has and all that can be said on the subject? To 
try to impart to such a person a new idea isa sort of insult, for it 
implies that there is anything left for him to learn, which, as the 
mathematicians say, is absurd. If it be difficult to argue with the 
master of twenty legions, it is equally vain to propose anything new 
to this master of a prosperous business. If you doubt this, look at 
the reception which the currency question received from persons who 
are engaged in actual business. They professed that they did not 
understand it—which was no doubt perfectly true, but not under- 
standing it they were equally sure that it was wrong. The proposal 
was no novelty, it was only a novelty to them. They evidently knew 
nothing of the principles on which Sir R. Peel’s Bill for returning 
to cash payments was framed ; nothing of the proposal of Ricardo, 
which obtained the approbation of the Committee of both Houses ; 
nothing of its temporary incorporation into an Act of Parliament. 
Of course they were ignorant of Ricardo’s posthumous work on the 
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question, and of Mill’s and McCulloch’s opinions, both of whom 
admit that the measure would have the effect attributed to it; and 
yet this enormous amount of non-knowledge does not prevent them 
from offering the most decided opinion on questions of the very 
rudiments of which they are uninformed. Of by far the most formi- 
dable objection, the fear of forgery, the only objection that occurs to 
McCulloch, they appear never to have heard. I can only hope that 
this protest against condemnation without trial, by judges by no 
means overburdened with the necessary knowledge, will induce others 
to refer to the works of Ricardo himself, his Proposais for an Eco- 
nomical and Secure Currency, and his posthumous work, Plan for the 
Establishment of a National Bank. To persons who have read 
these two books the decision of the controversy will not only be 
possible but easy. 


Rosert Lowe. 





SAINT-EVREMOND. 


Ir is recorded that Archbishop Turpin once appeared in a dream to 
a trouvére named Nicolas of Padua, and enjoined upon him for the 
health of his soul to put the veracious Chronique into verse. This 
Nicolas proceeded to do, and in order to make the matter sure, ex- 
tended his version to some twenty thousand lines. On this, M. 
Léon Gautier, who tells the story, and who, though a pious Catholic, 
is a Frenchman, remarks, not unnaturally, “ Le ciel se gagnait alors 
bien laborieusement.”” It is at any rate certain that a good many 
French authors would, on such terms, have but little chance of any 
heaven, literary or other, and of hardly any French writer is this 
truer than of the famous courtier, wit, and free-thinker whose name 
stands at the head of this page. Asa writer, Saint-Evremond, though 
one of the least voluminous of his kind considering the numerous forms 
he tried, had once a commanding reputation, and though it may have 
become somewhat dim, it is not yet extinct. The piratical booksellers of 
the end of the seventeenth century are said to have more frequently 
ordered “du Saint-Evremond” from their hacks than any other 
compound, and to this day it is sometimes difficult to separate 
accurately the false work from the true. Although Voltaire was 
not too just to his forerunner, the popular estimate of the relation in 
which the two stand to one another is sufficiently accurate. With 
Pascal and Bayle Saint-Evremond constitutes the immediate literary 
ancestry of the author of Candide, and perhaps displays more of the 
special characteristics of his descendant than either of the other 
two. Yet it would probably be difficult, even for those who have 
more knowledge of French literature than the average Englishman 
possesses, to name many of Saint-Evremond’s works, much more to 
give an account of them. For Englishmen, however, Saint-Evre- 
mond has some special interest. He lived for nearly half his long 
life amongst us, and, unlike some other refugees, he had a decided 
love for our nation. He was the first Frenchman of distinction to 
give anything like a rational or critical account of any portion of 
English literature. Besides all this, and notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a Frenchman of Frenchmen, he had a strongly English 
vein in his composition, and serves as a link to explain the close 
connection that for some half-century existed between English and 
French belles-lettres, a connection which was by no means a matter 
of mere court influence or fashion, and which is as little apparent 
after the death of Chesterficld as it is before the manhood of 
Dryden. 

Charles de Marguetel de Saint-Denis was born at Saint-Denis-le- 
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Guast, near Coutances, on the Ist of April, 1610, and died at London 
on the 20th of September, 1703. Men of letters in France in the 
seventeenth century, who were also men of rank, had a curious habit 
of living to the most surprising ages, and Saint-Evremond, like 
Fontenelle and Saint-Aulaire, was almost a centenarian. His family 
was a good one, allied to the best houses of Normandy, and his 
father was fairly wealthy, but he himself (with a designation which 
he took from one of the family estates) was the third of seven chil- 
dren, and his portion was modest, though sufficient for the time. 
At no period during his life was he wealthy, and it is only fair to 
remember that, in his time, almost any man who had birth, brains, 
and a good address could obtain wealth if he chose. When he was 
nine years old he was sent to Paris, and entered at that famous 
school which, under the successive names of Collége de Clermont, 
Collége Louis le Grand, and Lycée Louis le Grand, has educated so 
many of the greatest men of France. Like several other pupils of 
the Jesuits, Saint-Evremond requited the pains of his instructors 
with not very welcome Opéxtpa, but for his special master, the Pére 
Canaye, he seems to have entertained affection, and the raillery with 
which he treats him in a notable conversation is good-humoured 
enough. After four or five years of school he returned to Nor- 
mandy, and studied philosophy at Caen, whence he was moved to 
the Collége d’Harcourt. Destined for the law, he worked for some 
time at it, but soon took to a more congenial occupation, accompany- 
ing Bassompierre and Créqui on the Italian expedition of 1629- 
1632. After this, the Thirty Years’ War gave him abundant occu- 
pation in the North, and he served for several years in the Nether- 
lands and on the Rhine, the comfortable system of winter-quarters 
permitting him plenty of opportunities both of study and society. 
In 1639 he made the acquaintance of Gassendi, and learnt from the 
great Neo-Epicurean the doctrines which coloured all the rest of his 
life and work. He was present at the siege of Arras, at Rocroi, 
Fribourg, and Nordlingen (in the last of which fights he was 
severely wounded), at the capture of Dunkirk, at the battle of Lens. 
This gave him something like twenty years of foreign service, and 
he afterwards took a part in the intestine disturbances of the 
Fronde. For many years he was a favourite and constant com- 
panion of Condé, but some real or reported slips of his sharp tongue 
angered the great leader, and Saint-Evremond lost his favour. 
During the Fronde he adhered steadily to the Royalist side, which 
he aided not merely with his sword, but with a satire on the 
Norman partisans of the Duke de Longueville. Under his friend, 
the Duke de Candale, he enjoyed some employments in Guienne, 
from which he succeeded in amassing, during the space of two years 
and a half, the sum of fifty thousand livres, a considerable amount 
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for the time, though there does not seem to be any evidence to show 
that he abused his opportunities. Among his other friends was the 
common friend of all men of letters, Fouquet, and it was this 
acquaintance which was at any rate the occasional cause of his dis- 
grace. On Fouquet’s downfall he accompanied Louis XIV. to 
Brittany. But he left behind him, in the care of the superinten- 
dent’s friend, Madame de Belliére, a case of papers, which fell into 
the hands of Colbert, as the result of a domiciliary visitation to 
which the lady was subjected. The case contained a copy of the 
“Letter on the Peace of the Pyrenees,” in which that arrangement 
was very sharply criticised. Colbert, as usual, did not lose the 
opportunity of crushing a friend of his rival, and little was wanted 
to rouse the susceptible vanity of Louis. Warned of danger, Saint- 
Evremond for a time wandered about the provinces, thinking that 
the storm might blow over ; but it did not, and he finally made his 
way to England. 

Here he was welcomed with open arms by the King, by courtiers 
of the stamp of Buckingham and Rochester, and by literary men, 
such as Waller and Hobbes. Charles gave him a pension of three 
hundred a year, which was probably paid, inasmuch as long after- 
wards we fird Saint-Evremond eulogising the place of his exile as 
one “where guineas were plentiful, and where there was full liberty 
to spend them.” In 1665, the plague year, he retired to Holland, 
and stayed there for some time, but England was much more to his 
taste, and he returned to our shores after a year or two, nor did he 
ever afterwards quit them. Soon, too, he had an additional tie to 
the country. Hortense Mancini, Duchess Mazarin, tired of battling 
with her half-lunatic husband, came to England, and Saint-Evre- 
mond at once established himself as her mentor, lover, and satirist, 
allin one. His influence undoubtedly had not a little to do with 
the formation of her salon, and with its reputation for wit and easy 
living. In the early days of his exile he had, through the Count 
de Lionne and others, made some overtures for his recall. There is, 
however, a sarcastic flavour about his apologies which Louis, who 
was no dullard, may very possibly have perceived ; and besides, it 
seems probable that Saint-Evremond’s free-thinking (though of a 
very decent, moderate, and unaggressive type) was made to work 
against him by the King’s spiritual advisers. However this may 
be, no recall was granted, and by degrees Saint-Evremond ceased to 
desire any ; so much so, that at leugth, when, after the English Revo- 
lution, a restoration to favour was offered him, he declined it. The 
Revolution itself made no difference to him. William, whom he had 
early known and admired in Holland, regarded him with quite as 
much favour as the Stuarts, and the society of England suited him 
far better than the new faces and other minds of Versailles could pos- 
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sibly have done. The death of his Hortense in 1699 was doubtless 
a blow to him; but he survived her as well as William and most of 
his early friends, dying in 1703 at the age of ninety-three. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and the soil of Albion, which had 
certainly not been perfidious to him, still holds his bones. His bust 
and tablet may be seen in Poet’s Corner, immediately to the right of 
Prior’s monument, and above that of Sharp. 

It was in England, and at the extreme end of his life, that the 
first and only authoritative collection of his works was made. He 
had long refused to publish, and most of his productions circulated, 
if they circulated at all, in manuscript. Like all his contempora- 
ries, however, he suffered from pirates, and not unfrequently had 
“works ” of his submitted to him, which did not contain a single 
line of his writing. At last he took counsel of the well-known man 
of letters, Des Maizeaux, and put into his hands what he supposed to 
be the whole of his work. But he seems to have admitted that his 
memory might in some cases play him false, and advantage of this 
was taken after his death to begin once more the attribution of 
spurious works. Saint-Evremond has more than once undergone 
the process of selection which he both needs and deserves. The two 
most recent of these selections are a volume of the Collection Didot 
edited by M. Hippeau, and a better printed and more ambitious one 
by M. Charles Giraud. The latter contains a huge biographical in- 
troduction which takes some four hundred pages to reach the date 
of its hero’s exile, and seems to have been regarded by its author as 
a sort of waste-pipe for relieving himself of his miscellaneous know- 
ledge of the period. It is remarkable that (at least tomy knowledge) 
none of the industrious publishers who, in the last few years, have 
put forth pocket-editions de Juze of the little masterpieces of French 
literature, has given a volume or two to the author of the Conversation 
du Pére Canaye and the Letter to Créqui. 

Saint-Evremond’s literary attempts did not begin till he had 
already reached middle life, and till the Thirty Years’ War was 
drawing toa close. I have said that in the intervals of his campaigns 
he devoted himself to society in Paris. That society was in the full 
swing of the literary fashion which the starting of the Academy and 
the formation of the Rambouillet and other céteries called forth. 
Almost the earliest work which came from Saint-Evremond’s pen 
was the Comédie des Académistes, a satire on the immortals which 
was attributed to more than one of their own body. From that time 
until his death, nearly sixty years afterwards, it was rare for any 
considerable time to elapse without his writing something. These 
productions were invariably of the occasional order. One of the 
peculiarities of the time was its affection for particular literary 
forms in which the wits of the period could vie with one another. 
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Such were the famous sonnets of the Uranistes and Jobistes; such 
the short historic sketches of striking events of which Sarrasin and 
De Retz set the example; such, later, the fairy tales in which mobs 
of gentlemen and ladies who wrote with more or less ease vainly en- 
deavoured to rival Hamilton and Perrault. There were, however, cer- 
tain styles which were peculiarly popular, which were specially well 
suited for this class of composition, and which have resulted rather 
surprisingly in the production of some of the masterpieces of the 
world’s literature. Such are the Pensée, the Maxim, the Portrait, 
the Conversation. Saint-Evremond did not much affect the shorter 
forms in which his great contemporaries, Pascal and La Rochefou- 
cauld, were to obtain imperishable renown. But his characters, his 
portraits, and his conversations are among the very best of their 
kind. The moralising tendency, of which Montaigne had set the 
fashion, was never stronger than in him, and he showed it in almost 
every production of his pen. In the art of tale-telling he hada 
singular skill, and his short history of the Irish i/uminé, Valentine 
Greatrakes, strikes one, as do many of his other writings, with a 
curious sense of modernness as compared with most of the literature 
of the period. At all times he was greatly given to professed moral- 
ising on religious and philosophical matters, and he has left not a 
few Pensées, Reflections, and Discours, dealing directly with religion. 
History, however, and public business were far from being neglected 
by one who had in his time been an active soldier and politician. 
His letter on the peace of the Pyrenees is the most authentic cause 
which has been assigned for his disgrace, and his longest and most 
regular work consists of reflections on the character of the Romans 
at different times of their history. The historical and moralising 
spirit unites with that of literary criticism in some papers on the 
captains of his time, Turenne, Condé, Beaufort, and on some of those 
of antiquity, as well as on the historians, ancient and modern, who 
had dealt with them. 

A considerable part of his work consists of almost purely literary 
criticism ; tinged, it is true, by an infusion of the moralising of which 
Saint-Evremond rarely divests himself wholly. He was, like Madame 
de Sevigné and others of the brightest wits of the time, a staunch 
supporter of Corneille against the rising popularity of Racine; and 
his parallel of the latter’s Alexandre with Corneille’s work drew from 
the older dramatist a warm acknowledgment. Drama, not merely 
French, but Spanish, Italian, and English, came in for much of his 
attention, and he has also left a large number of critical dis- 
courses in the taste of the time (a taste which perhaps might be 
revived without much harm) for dealing with more abstract literary 
questions. Like all his contemporaries he dabbled in poetry, and I 
fear I cannot say that his dabblings were any more successful or 
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productive than was the case with most of those contemporaries. 
Last, but not least, comes to be mentioned his correspondence, in 
which many of his best things occur. Like much other correspond- 
ence of the time, it was intended to be at least semi-public, and we 
find him alluding to expressions of his own in letters which had 
evidently got abroad and had become the subjects of general com- 
ment. Nor was his early legal education entirely without result in 
the work of his later life, and it may have stood him in some stead 
when he composed for his beloved Hortense Mancini a formal reply 
to the formal complaint of her doubtless sorely tried but almost 
equally trying and indeed half-insane husband. 

The Conversation du Maréchal d@ Hocquincourt avec le Pére Canaye is 
fortunately short enough to be given here in full, with some slight 
necessary omissions. It needs no prelude except to say that the 
scene is laid in the middle of the Fronde, that Canaye was Saint- 
Evremond’s tutor at the Collége de Clermont, and that D’ Hocquin- 
court was a typical French noble of the time and a lover of the 
famous Madame de Montbazon, the ghastly legend of whose burial 
is well known: 


‘‘T was dining one day with Marshal d’Hocquincourt at Peronne, when 
Father Canaye, who was of the party, turned the conversation by degrees upon 
the submission of reason which religion asks from us. He told us of some 
bran-new miracles and some entirely modern revelations, and ended by obsery- 
ing that the plague was not more to be shunned than those free-thinkers who 
wish to examine everything by the light of reason. 

‘** Who talks about free-thinkers ?’ said the marshal; ‘ nobody knows them 
better than Ido. Bardouville and Saint Ibal were my particular friends, and, 
indeed, ’twas they who drew me over to the side of M. de Soissons against 
Richelieu. DoI know the free-thinkers ? Why I could write a book about them 
and their speeches. When Bardouville died, and Saint Ibal went to Holland, 
I made friends with La Frette and Sauveboeuf, who were not exactly geniuses, 
but very good fellows. La Frette was a capital companion, and a great friend 
of mine. I think I showed my friendship in his last illness. I saw him dying 
of low fever like an old woman, and it made me quite mad to think that La 
Frette, who had fought with the greatest fire-eaters of the time, was going 
out like a candle. Both of us, Sauveboeuf and myself, were anxious to keep 
up our friend’s character, and I made up my mind to blow his brains out that 
he might die like a man. I was just putting the pistol to his forehead when a 
rascally Jesuit who was there struck up my arm and spoilt the shot. It vexed 
me so that I became a Jansenist at once.’ 

“«« Ah, monseigneur,’ said Father Canaye, ‘ observe how constantly Satan is 
on the watch, and how he goes about seeking whom he may deyour! You take 
a trifling grudge against our society, and he improves the occasion to surprise 
and devour you. Nay, he does worse than devour you, he makes a Jansenist 
of you. Oh! let us bewatchful. It is impossible to be too watchful against 
the enemy of the human race.’ 

‘«« The father is quite right,’ said the marshal. ‘I have been told that the 
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devil never sleeps, and one must meet him on his own terms and keep on the 
alert. But never mind the devil, let us talk of ourselves. For my part I 
used to love war above all things, after war Madame de Montbazon, and after 
Madame de Montbazon philosophy.’ 

‘< «Tt is reasonable,’ said the father, ‘ that you should love war, monseigneur, 
for war loves you, and has loaded you with honours. Do you know that I 
too am a man of war? The King has made me hospital chaplain in his army 
of Flanders; is not that being a man of war? Who would ever have believed 
that Father Canaye would become a soldier? I am one, monseigneur, 
and I find that I do God just as much service in the camp as I used to do Him 
at the Collége de Clermont. There is, therefore, no harm in your loving war. 
To go to war is to serve one’s king, and to serve one’s kingistoserve God. But 
as for Madame de Montbazon, if you regarded her with eyes of concupiscence, 
I hope you will excuse my remarking that your wishes were culpable. I am 
sure, monseigneur, that you did not. You loved her with an innocent 
affection.’ 

‘** What, father! do you want to make me outa fool? Ican assure you 
that Marshal d’Hocquincourt has been taught better than that. I meant, 
father, I meant———— You know quite well what I meant.’ 

‘** Fie! fie! monseigneur; what do you mean by ‘‘Imeant?” Our good 
fathers would be quite shocked at that ‘‘I meant.” But you are joking. When 
one is an old soldier one becomes accustomed to all sorts of ways of talking. 
Well! well! as I said, you are joking.’ 

‘* * Not in the least, my good sir,’ said the marshal. ‘Do you know how 
much I loved her ?’ 

** * Usque ad aras, no doubt, monseigneur.’ 

***T don’t know about aras, father. But look here,’ said the marshal, taking 
up a knife, and gripping}the handle very hard, ‘if she had told me to kill you, 
this knife would be deep in your heart at this moment.’ 

‘* Now the good father was shocked at the tone of this conversation, and still 
more at the marshal’s excitement. He had recourse to secret prayer, and 
prayed very heartily to be delivered from his state of peril. But as he was not 
entirely confident of the success of this method, he kept shuffling away from 
the marshal by a gentle process of movement on his seat. The marshal followed 
him in exactly the same way, and as he kept the knife raised, one really might 
have thought that he was going to carry out his idea. Natural malice made 
me enjoy his reverence’s alarm for a moment, but at last I became afraid that 
the marshal in his transport might turn jest into earnest, and so I reminded 
him that Madame de Montbazon being dead, there was, fortunately, no danger 
of peril from her to Father Canaye. 

““* Ah, yes,’ said the marshal, ‘heaven does all for the best. The loveliest 
of all women was beginning to look askance on me. She had a little wretch of 
an Abbé de Rancé always about her, a miserable little Jansenist, who talked to 
her in public about grace, and in private about very different subjects. That 
made me break with the Jansenists. Before that I used not to lose a single 
sermon that Desmares preached, and I swore by all the Port Royal people. 
Since then I have always had a Jesuit as a confessor, and if my son has sons I 


will have them educated at the Collége de Clermont on pain of being cut off 
with a shilling.’ 
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‘***Oh, how admirable are the ways of Providence!’ cried Father Canaye. 
‘ How deep are the secrets of its policy! A little Jansenist dandy admires a 
lady of whom monseigneur is fond, and a merciful Providence avails itself of 
the spirit of jealousy to restore monseigneur to the fold. Wonderful, indeed, 
are its judgments! ’ 

‘** As soon as the good father had finished these pious reflections, I thought 
that I might as well say something, and I asked the marshal whether he 
had not said that philosophy had succeeded Madame de Montbazon in his 
affections. 

‘** Philosophy! I should think so!’ he said. ‘I have been only too fond of it. 
But I have got clear of it now, and I shall not go back. There was a deuce of a 
fellow who so muddled my brains. by talking of our first parents and apples 
and serpents and cherubims and paradises that really I was within an ace of 
believing nothing at all; in fact, I didn’t believe anything at all, hang me if I 
did. But nowI am ready to go to the stake for religion’s sake. 1t isn’t that I 
see the sense of it; on the contrary, I see less sense than ever. But still I 
would go to the stake for it without knowing why, and that is all I can tell 
you.’ 

‘**So much the better, monseigneur,’ said the father in a tone slightly nasal, 
but very devout, ‘so much the better. This is not the doing of man, but of 
God. ‘‘I see no sense in it.” That is true religion, that is. ‘‘ No sense in 
it!” How gracious Providence has been to you, monseigneur. We are told 
to be as little children. Children are innocent; and why? because they have 
not got any sense. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they donot sin.” Why? .- 
Because they have no reason. ‘‘I don’t see any sense init.” ‘‘I can’t tell 
you why.” ‘I don’t know why.” What beautiful words! They ought to be 
written in letters of gold. ‘It is not that I see any sense in it; on the con- 
trary, less than ever.” Certainly this is the work of heaven, for those at least 
who know how to appreciate heavenly things. ‘‘ Nosenseinit.” How gracious 
Providence has been to you!’ 

‘Tt is possible that the father would have pushed his holy detestation of 
sense and reason still farther, but at this moment letters were brought to the 
marshal from the Court, which put an end to the edifying discourse. The 
marshal read his letters to himself, and when he had done so he was good enough 
to communicate their contents to the company. ‘If I wished to play the poli- 
tician,’ said he, ‘like some people, I should go into my study to read my 
dispatches, but I always act and speak openly. The cardinal tells me that 
Stenay is taken, that the Court will be here in a week, and that I am to have the 
command of the besieging army to go and relieve Arras with Turenne and La 
Ferté. Ihave not forgotten that Turenne let M. le Prince beat me when the 
Court was at Gien; perhaps I shall have a chance of paying him back in the 
same coin. Jf Arras could be relieved and ‘Turenne beaten it would exactly 
suit me. I'll do my best towards it, and I say no more.’ He would doubtless 
have told us all the circumstances of his battle and his grievance against 
Turenne, but news was brought that the convoy was already at some distance 
from the town, so that we had to take leaye somewhat earlier than we should 
otherwise have done. 

‘‘ Father Canaye, who had no mount, asked for one to take him to the camp. 
‘ And what sort of a horse would you like?’ said the marshal. 
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‘« ¢T shall answer you, monseigneur, as the good Father Suarez answered the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia in like case, ‘‘ Qualem me decet esse; mansuetum.” A 
gentle and peaceable beast, such as I ought to be myself.’ 

‘««T know something of your Latin,’ said the marshal. ‘Mansuetum! That 
would suit a sheep better than a horse. Give my own horse to the father; I 
love his order and himself. Give him my good horse.’ 

‘‘T dispatched my business, and shortly rejoined the convoy. We got safely 
through, but not without some fatigue to Father Canaye. I met him during 
the march on M. d’Hocquincourt’s good horse—a lively beast, never still, 
always champing his bit, shying and neighing after every horse he met, to the 
father’s great dismay. ‘ Why, father,’ said I, as I came up to him, ‘is that a 
mount in the style of Suarez ?’ 

‘««¢ Ah, sir,’ he began, ‘I am quite worn out; I can’t stand it any longer.’ 
But at that moment we put up a hare. At once a hundred horsemen left the 
ranks to gallop after her, and there were pistol-shots fired enough for a re- 
spectable skirmish. The father’s horse, well accustomed to fire, ran away with 
him, and made him in a minute outstrip all the hunters. It was pleasant to 
see a Jesuit showing the way to the field without the least intention of doing 
so. Luckily the hare was soon killed, and I found the father in the midst of a 
score of troopers, who were congratulating him on being in at the death, after 
a run which really might be called a providential interposition. 

‘“‘ He received their politeness with a good grace, and in his heart he began 
quite to despise Suarez’ mansuetum caballum, and thought not a little of himself 
for the excellent figure he flattered himself he had cut upon the marshal’s 
thoroughbred. But he soon had occasion to remember that fine saying of 
Solomon, Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas. As he grew cool he felt a pain to 
which excitement had hitherto rendered him insensible, and vainglory giving 
place to real anguish, he regretted the repose of his society and the sweets of 
the peaceful life he had quitted. But his meditations were useless. The camp 
had to be reached, and he was so tired of his steed that I could see he was 
quite ready to leave Bucephalus to his own devices, and head the infantry on 
foot. 

‘*T consoled him for his woes, and partly cured them by giving him the most 
easy-going animal that he could possibly have desired. He thanked me a 
thousand times, and was so sensible of my courtesy that, forgetting his cloth, 
he talked to me more like a frank and open-hearted man than a wary Jesuit. 
I asked him what he thought of M. d’Hocquincourt. ‘He is an excellent 
gentleman,’ he said; ‘indeed, a precious soul. He has left the Jansenists, and 
we are much obliged to him; but, for my part, I shall not sit next him again 
at table, and I shall never borrow another horse of him.’ Satisfied with this 
first confidence, I thought I would try to draw him out further. ‘What,’ said 
I, ‘is the origin of the terrible enmity between you and the Jansenists? Is it 
really due to a difference of opinions about grace?’ ‘That would be absurd,’ 
he answered. ‘It is folly to think that our mutual hatred is due to divergence 
of opinion on such a point. Neither grace nor the five propositions have really 
set us by the ears. It is all due to rivalry in the direction of consciences. The 
Jansenists found us in possession of the confessional, and wished to drive us 
out. To do so they adopted a plan of action diametrically opposite to ours. 
We use gentleness and indulgence, they affect austerity and rigour. We 
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soothe souls by pointing out God’s mercy, they startle them by dwelling on 
His justice. They apply fear while we use hope, and try to subdue where we 
try to attract. We both of us wish to save souls, but each wishes to have the 
credit of the process; and, to be plain with you, the interests of the director 
generally take precedence of the salvation of the penitent. I am speaking to 
you in a way very different from that in which I spoke to the marshal. With 
him I was simply the Jesuit, with you I use the openness of a soldier.’ 

‘I complimented him very much on the changed sentiments with which his 
new profession had inspired him, and he appeared to like the compliment. I 
might have gone on longer, but as night approached we had to part, the father 
apparently as much pleased with me as I was amused at him.” 


IT am much mistaken if the modernness of this does not strike most 
readers in a work which dates from 1656. Of the same year, and 
almost more surprising, is the following charming argument on the 
question “Whether a Catholic or a Protestant makes the best 
wife ? ” ;— 


‘¢ © You tell me that you are in love with a girl who is a Protestant, and that, 
were it not for the difference of religion, you think you could make up your 
mind to marry her. If you are so minded that you cannot bear the idea of 
being separated from your wife in the, next world, I should advise you to marry 
a Catholic. But if I were a marrying man, I think I should prefer a lady of a 
religion different to mine. I should be afraid that a Catholic, being sure of 
her husband’s society in the next life, might, perhaps, take a fancy to the 
society of a lover in this. I have an idea, too, which is not a common one, 
but in the truth of which I am disposed to believe. It is that the reformed 
religion is as favourable to husbands as the Catholic faith is advantageous to 
lovers. The Christian liberty of which Protestants boast tends to form a 
certain spirit of resistance, which helps women to defend themselves from the 
insidious approaches of a gallant. On the other hand, the submission which 
Catholicity demands predisposes them to allow themselves to be conquered. 
And, indeed, a soul which can resign itself under persuasion to what is un- 
pleasant ought not to make much difficulty in yielding to what is delightful. 
The reformed religion seeks only to establish regularity of conduct, and 
regularity easily becomes virtue. Catholicism makes women much more 
deyout, and devotion easily becomes love. The one, again, teaches only 
abstinence from what is forbidden. The other, which admits the virtue of good 
works, allows its votaries to commit some trifling acts from which they are told 
to abstain, at the price of doing a good deal of good which they are not strictly 
enjoined to perform. Protestant chapels, moreover, are a great safeguard to 
husbands, while Catholic churches are the reverse. ‘There are objects in our 
sacred buildings which only too often inspire amorous sentiments. In a picture 
of the Magdalen, old ladies may take her repentance as expressing the 
austerity of her life; young ones will take it for a trance of swooning passion ; 
and while the former may think chiefly of the saint, the latter are likely to find 
considerable matter for meditation in the history of the sinner... .. ‘ 

«**T shall be safe then,’ you will say, ‘if I marry a Protestant.’ I shall 
answer in the words of the excellent Father Hippothadée to Panurge, ‘ Yes, if 
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it please God.’ A wise man leaves this matter to Providence, expecting from 
it safety, and from himself, in any case, equanimity.” 


For a third and still shorter example we may take the portrait of 
the Duke de Candale. It will, I think, bear comparison even with 
the best of such things, of which it is hardly necessary to say the 
century produced, both in France and England, masterpieces that 
have never been surpassed or equalled :— 


‘*As M.de Candale made a sufficient figure in the world to leave behind 
some curiosity as to his character, it may not be amiss to give a regular 
description of it. I have known few people who had so many discordant 
characteristics. But he had one great advantage in his intercourse with other 
men. Nature had prominently exposed all his amiable traits, and had hidden 
those which might have proved repulsive in the recesses of his heart. I never 
saw a mien more impressive than his. All his personal characteristics were 
amiable, and he made the most of parts which were of no extraordinary merit, 
so as to be an agreeable companion. A slight acquaintance produced a liking 
for him. A thorough intimacy could not be long kept up without exciting 
disgust, since he was little careful to preserve your friendship, and very capri- 
cious in the display of his own. 

‘* As he was thus careless of his friends, men of sense effected their retreat 
from his society without making any outcry, and reduced the connection to 
mere acquaintanceship: but sentimental persons would often complain of him 
as of a faithless mistress, from whom they could not tear themselves. Thus 
his personal charms kept him up in spite of his defects, and found a lingering 
tenderness even in justly irritated souls. For his own part, he lived with his 
friends as ladies are wont to do with their lovers. Whatever service you might 
have done him, he ceased to like you when you ceased to please, being easily 
sated with a long-standing intimacy, and as fully alive to the charms of a new 
friendship as are the other sex to the exquisite tenderness of a dawning passion. 
For all this he would let his old ties stand without attempting to break them ; 
and he would have been a little annoyed ata violent rupture on your part, 
such a thing having a sort of roughness about it which did not suit his temper. 
Besides, he did not like to exclude the possibility of a redintegratio amoris, 
should you once more render yourself agreeable or useful to him. As he was 
a lover of pleasure and a man of business, keenly alive to his own interest, he 
came back to you for any amusement you could offer him, and would even seek 
you if you could do him a service. He was at once avaricious and prodigal ; 
fond of the show which could be made by expense, but grudging the expense 
which was necessary for show. He was vain, yet not unaccommodating ; 
selfish, yet not treacherous; qualities which found themselves strangely 
assorted in the same person. It would have been very disagreeable to him to 
deceive you, and when his interest (which was the usual guide of his actions) 
made him break his word, he was ashamed of haying broken it, and dissatisfied 
with himself until you had forgotten his offence. Then his affection for you 
rekindled, and he felt a secret obligation to you for haying set him at ease with 
himself. Unless it was his interest to do so he rarely disobliged you, but you 
received as little good from his friendship as harm from his enmity; and 
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between friends it is, perhaps, a subject of complaint to be obliged only for the 
evil which has not been done.” 


There are some points in this to which, I think, Swift was not 
unindebted in the most famous specimen of this kind of literature 
which we have in English—the character of Wharton. But it still 
more closely resembles in germ a weighty and most melancholy 
remark of Hobbes, for whom, as was natural, Saint-Evremond had a 
great admiration. “For the most part,’ says the sage of Malmes- 
bury, in words which ought to be written in letters of iron over the 
door of any temple of friendship or of love, ‘‘ they have much better 
fortune in love whose hopes are built upon something in their 
person than those that trust to their expressions and service; and 
they that care less than they that care more; which not perceiving, 
many men cast away their services as one arrow after another, till in 
the end, together with their hopes, they lose their wits.” If we 
may trust Saint-Evremond, the Duke de Candale’s friends, of whom 
the satirist himself was one, must have had occasion to meditate 
upon this. 

One more extract of a very different kind will show the practical 
side of Saint-Evremond’s epicureanism. He had, before his exile, a 
great reputation both as gourmand and gourmet, and belonged to 
a sort of informal society called ‘ Les Coteaux,” from their curious 
judgment in vintages. His friend (and the husband of a still greater 
friend) the Count d’Olonne, had fallen into one of those disgraces 
which were so frequent at the French court, and had had to retire to 
his estates. Saint-Evremond, an experienced exile, writes him a con-- 
solation. He begins by recommending books, especially Lucian, _ 
Petronius (for whom he had a somewhat disproportionate but easily 
explicable admiration), and Don Quixote, and then he passes to the 
root of the matter. It is only fair to premise, as a reminder, that 
Don Perignon had not yet made the wines of Champagne effervesce, 
and that the heresy (a most undoubted heresy) as to Burgundy was 
afterwards recanted :— 


‘* Adjust, as far as you can, your tastes to your health. It is a great secret 
to know how to marry the agreeable to the necessary in a matter where they 
are generally opposed. To attain this great secret, however, nothing is neces- 
sary but temperance and nicety. And what trouble ought one to grudge in 
order to learn how to eat delightfully at meals—a thing which keeps body and 
mind in good order for all our other hours? A man may be temperate without 
being nice, but he cannot be nice without being temperate. Happy he who 
has both qualifications, for then his diet and his desires agree. 

‘‘Spare no trouble to provide yourself with champagne, were you two 
hundred leagues from Paris. Burgundy has lost all its credit with people of 
taste, and even the dealers only succeed in keeping up a remnant of its old 
reputation. No province gives us such excellent wines for all seasons as 
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Champagne, which supplies Ay, Avenay, and Haut Villiers till spring, and Tessy, 
Sillery, and Verzenay for the rest of the year. If you ask me which I like best 
of all wines, without attending to fashion, I shall tell you that Ay is the most 
natural of all—the wholesomest, the most free from earthy taste, the most 
delicate, in virtue of its peculiar peach flavour, and to my fancy the first of 
wines. Leo X., Charles V., Francois I., and Henry VIII., used each to keep 
a house at or near Ay, in order to make up their stocks of it more carefully, 
and amid all the weighty affairs which these great princes had to supply them- 
selves with, Ay was not the least of their cares. 

‘‘Do not be curious in out-of-the-way meats, but prefer those which are 
easily procured. A very simple broth, neither too much nor too little done, 
should form the basis of every meal, as well for the cleanness of its taste as 
for its supporting qualities. Tender, juicy mutton, well-fed veal, white and 
delicate poultry, which has been fed but not crammed, fresh-caught quails, 
pheasants, partridges, rabbits, each with its proper flavour, are the meats 
which, season by season, should furnish your table. The moor-hen is excellent 
and to be well spoken of, but too rare where you are and where I am to be 
recommended. If an indispensable necessity makes you dine with some of 
your neighbours who have escaped the conscription by money or good luck, 
compliment them on their hares, their venison, and their wild boar, but be 
careful not to touch either, and let the same rule guide you as to ducks, and, I 
had almost said, teal. Of all brown meats let the snipe alone be saved by its 
flavour, though at some small cost to health. 

‘* Regard all cook’s mixtures, such as ragotits and hors d’ceuvres, as a variety 
of poison. If you eat a little of them, they will do you only a little harm; if 
you eat much, the pepper, the vinegar, and the onions will surely spoil your 
taste, and in the end affect your health. Simple condiments which you apply 
yourself can do no harm. Salt and orange-juice are the best and most natural 
seasoning. Mixed herbs are more wholesome and better flavoured than spices, 
but they are not universally applicable. They must be employed with discern- 


ment, and so adjusted that they bring out the proper taste of the food without 
making their own flavour evident.” 


These practical and minute instructions, which perhaps contain as 
sound a theory of cookery as has ever been put on paper, are com- 
pleted by some equally practical hints on “the rule of not too 
much,” by some remarks on ce qui regarde amour, and even by 
some counsels on religious matters, so that M. d’Olonne had the 
whole duty of man put before him in a letter of some half-score 
pages. Perhaps parts of this letter might seem undignified to 
transcendental persons; but one may venture a guess that Saint- 
Evremond’s attention to these matters probably had not a little to do 
with his ninety-three years. 

In making these extracts I have thought it well to show chiefly 
the lighter side of Saint-Evremond’s style and talents. But for this 
there are some other pieces which would perhaps have given a higher 
if not a truer idea of him. Such are, for instance, his admirable 
Thoughts on French Tragedies, a piece of criticism which for a con- 
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temporary of Boileau is altogether astonishing in the justness of its 
sentiments and principles. The same may be said of his strictures 
on the French historians of his time, and of his observations on 
Italian Opera, which contain the substance, and are probably the 
source, of all that Addison and Chesterfield—the latter our English 
Saint-Evremond—with many others since their time, have said 
about that singular growth. I do not hesitate to place these three 
pieces of criticism above anything of the kind which was written 
before the middle of the eighteenth century; while the views which 
they express hardly obtained general currency till the beginning of 
the nineteenth. Saint-Evremond is the best exponent of gout that I 
know. His fastidious liking for delicacy and refinement might have 
been thought to predispose him towards an unhesitating adoption of 
the extreme academic system of French criticism, with its rigid 
adherence to rule, its doucereuse tragedy, and its comedy formed on 
a plan for which even Moliére was too lawless and farcical. Yet 
the native literary sense of the man, and his early associations with 
writers of the vigorous stamp of Théophile and Saint- Amand, 
kept him clear of these errors. His admiration of Corneille is as 
hearty, and at the same time as discerning, as admiration can well 
be, and towards Moliére, though he is less enthusiastic, he is equally 
clear-sighted. But it is obvious that, while admitting his great 
merits, he could not like Racine. He had a great admiration for 
Ben Jonson, which, however, he probably took at second-hand from 
Waller, for his knowledge of English does not seem to have been 
quite equal to the appreciation of such intensely idiomatic work as 
Bartholomew Fair and The Silent Woman. In his judgments of 
ancient literature he is, like most men of his century, better worth 
listening to on Latin authors than on Greek. He has in especial 
some uncomplimentary remarks on Lucian, which are rather incom- 
prehensible. But his comments on Virgil are not to be slighted, 
though they will scarcely satisfy the most ardent admirers of the 
Mantuan. Saint-Evremond, like other people since his time, evidently 
had some difficulty in refraining from looking at Virgil as at an 
Augustan doucereux. I may conclude these observations on his 
literary studies by noticing a very curious piece of verbal criticism 
on the word vaste. Saint-Evremond, whose taste in language was 
unerring, very properly objected to the use of this term as a mere 
synonym for “great,” and pointed out that its connotation includes 
the idea of desolation, wildness, or sterility, thus making the phrase 
esprit vaste by no means an unmixed compliment. His friend the 
Abbé and historian, Saint-Real, submitted this point to the Academy, 
and received from that courtly body, as might have been expected, 
an opinion adverse to that of the man on whom the sun of Marly was 
not shining. The dissertation in question is a half-satirical, half- 
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serious rejoinder. It contains some very acute literary argument, 
followed by a historical survey of the persons to whom the term 
esprit vaste might be applied. Finally, there comes (at least in the 
first draft, for Saint-Evremond cancelled it later) the following 
characteristic attack :— 


““¢Come, gentlemen, would you yourselves have laboured for some forty 
years upon the exclusion of some dozen words from our language, were it not 
for the just aversion you have conceived to the esprit vaste? Your best-famed 
members have grown old on the strength of translations, judiciously making it 
their business to submit their judgment to that of others. Could anything be 
more opposed to the esprit vaste? Would you give vent to your genius in its 
full force, you might have produced historians worthy of the greatness of our 
State. But, gentlemen, you content yourselves with publishing some neatly 
turned story or some polished nouyelle. You evidently take all possible pre- 
cautions against the danger of the vaste. Some of you dutifully imitate Horace; 
others are good enough to give us Greek and Roman works, done to suit the 
modern taste; no one gives the reins to bis fancy. No doubt this is from fear of 
the vaste, wherein the just precision of your rules might run a risk of being 
neglected. 

““*T am not, therefore, disturbed, gentlemen, at the judgment you have 
delivered. Your writings contradict your words, and your works, everlasting 
protests against the vaste, quash your decision. In fact, all that you do is so 
admirably characteristic of J'esprit borné, that no man of sense can think you 
sincere in your approval of l’esprit vaste.’ ” 


This passage, which concluded with a still more unkind though 
perfectly just hit at Racine and Boileau by name, Saint-Evremond 
changed into the following, which expresses more politely but 
perhaps even more pointedly its essence :— 


‘Si je ne me suis pas soumis au jugement que vous avez donné, c’est que 
j'ai trouvé dans vos écrits une censure du vaste beaucoup plus fort que celle 
qu’on verra dans ce discours. En effet, messieurs, yous avez donné des bornes 


si Justes 4 vos esprits, que yous semblez condamner yous-mémes le mot que yous 
défendez.” 


Great as was Saint-Evremond’s reputation as a critic, his social 
and philosophical reputation was perhaps greater. Much of his 
written work is intimately connected with his attitude towards 
society. The earliest of all, or almost the earliest, consists of some 
maxims of the selfish-moralist kind, treated with less conciseness 
and literary brilliancy than those of La Rochefoucauld, but not 
altogether dissimilar in sentiment. The portrait of the Duke de 
Candale which I have given, and some other writings of his middle 
life, have also a certain tinge of unamiable hardness. But after his 
exile his tone is generally softer. His love-letters, of which we have 
a fair selection, are very perfect of their kind. Those to the chief 
divinity of his manhood, the beautiful and hare-brained Countess 
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D’Olonne, have a tone of bitterness about them which is sometimes 
almost Catullian. The correspondence with Ninon de Lenclos is 
mostly of a date when both the modern Epicurus and the modern 
Leontium (the latter name is his own) were far advanced in years. 
But that with Hortense Mancini is a model in its kind, and is 
perhaps the only instance of an old man making love on paper to 
a young woman, without at the same time making himself ridiculous. 
The Portrait de Madame Mazarin is altogether rapturous, though 
in nothing of Saint-Evremond’s is his observance of due measure 
more evident. The letters show him alternately coaxing and 
scolding the duchess out of her numerous intended follies, looking 
after the parrot “Pretty ” and the cat ‘“ Poussy”’ (which, on Mr. 
Lewis Carroll’s principles, may be a compound of pussy and poussif, 
the latter not a bad name for a spoilt tabby), arranging excursions, 
organizing dinners, and so forth. For a septuagenarian not to be 
fatuous under such circumstances is surely hard enough. But 
Saint-Evremond is never fatuous, and the rare occasions on which 
he is tempted to murmur “Si vieillesse pouvait” save him from the 
charge of frivolity, without bringing upon him any counter-charge 
of unmanly melancholy. He was commonly called by his friends, 
especially Créqui and Grammont, Le Philosophe, and the appellation 
may suggest to any modern Plutarch of literature a pleasant parallel 
between the two men to whom in two following centuries it served 
as sobriquet. Our present subject had perhaps hardly as much 
right to the title as Diderot, yet it was not a misnomer in his case, nor 
was its application limited to the special sense which, as the Conversa- 
tion du Pére Canaye will have shown, philosophe had already acquired. 
His professedly serious work beyond the domain of literary judgment is 
not large. But what there is of it, historic or moralising, is so 
deeply tinged with a definite and practical system of life-philosophy 
that the dye cannot escape notice. A sentence in one of his earliest 
writings strikes the key-note of this philosophy, which he professed 
to have learnt from Gassendi, but in reality seems to have formed 
pretty much for himself. ‘Fame, riches, love, and pleasure, well 
understood and well managed, are of great assistance in mitigating 
the rigour of nature and softening the miseries incidental to life. 
Thus wisdom has been given to us chiefly for the government of our 
pleasures.” To this principle he was faithful throughout his life, 
and the application of it threw a moralising, some would say a 
demoralising, cast over the attitude with which he regarded things 
in general. This indeed was common enough in the seventeenth 
century, and if men were then as likely to act merely on impulse as 
they are now, there was a much greater tendency to endeavour to 
reduce actions to some common principle. In no one was this 
tendency more marked than in Saint-Evremond. His own principle 
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may have been a narrow or an erroneous one. But he carried it out 
persistently with regard to his own affairs, and was anxious that his 
friends should apply it to theirs. His philosophy was not unlike 
that of a bird which makes its nest of all materials that can be laid 
hold of and made to serve. He never gave himself trouble about 
anything not likely to conduce to the living of a tolerably pleasant 
and honourable life ; and he carefully avoided the doing of anything 
which might prove unpleasant or dishonourable. This perpetual 
study of probabilities and consequences conferred upon him, in many 
ways, an extraordinary long-sightedness, and there are probably 
few writers in whose practical judgments, if we put arbitrary pre- 
judices aside, more wisdom is to be found. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that he should have hit the taste of a time which before all 
things preferred philosophising of a more or less practical kind, and 
which in Hobbes, Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Spinoza, and 
Leibnitz produced a group of philosophic writers such as has 
never been at any time surpassed. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the form of Saint-Evremond’s writings, little as it has con- 
duced to their ultimate fame, was singularly calculated to give 
them vogue. Their great literary excellence, at a time when lite- 
rary excellence was first beginning to be recognised, and their 
adoption of the fashionable forms of the time, could not fail of 
this result, while on the other hand both fairly entitle their author to 
an important place in the history of literature. In two things at 
least Saint-Evremond had no superior in his day, and he may be 
thought even to have had some claim to originality in both. The 
first was the application to serious and practical subjects of the 
ironic method; the second was the use of this method in fashioning 
light essays conveying important conclusions. In the first he serves 
as a link between Pascal and Voltaire; in the latter asa link of 
perhaps still more importance between Montaigne and Addison. 
Saint-Evremond’s portrait drawn by himself may not improperly 
help to conclude this paper. It is flattering, but hardly flattered, 


if we may judge both from the work he has left and from the 
testimony of others :— 


‘‘He is a philosopher who keeps aloof alike from superstition and from 
impiety ; an epicurean, whose distaste for debauchery is as strong as his appe- 
tite for pleasure ; a man who has never known want, but at the same time has 
never enjoyed affluence. He lives in a manner which is despised by those who 
have everything, envied by those who have nothing, appreciated by those who 
make their happiness and their reason agree. In his youth he hated waste, 
being persuaded that property was necessary to make a long life comfortable. 
In his age he cares not for economy, feeling that want is little to be feared when 
one has but a little time left to want in. He is gratoful for the gifts of nature, 
and finds no fault with those of fortune; he hates crime, endures error, and 
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pities misfortune. He does not try to find out the bad points of men in order 
to decry them, but he looks for their foibles in order to give himself amusement; 
is secretly rejoiced at the knowledge of these foibles, and would be still more 
pleased to make them known to others, did not his discretion forbid. Life is to 
his mind too short to read all sorts of books, and to load one’s memory with all 
sorts of things at the risk of one’s judgment. He devotes himself not to the most 
learned writings, so as to acquire knowledge, but to the most sensible, so as to 
strengthen his understanding. At one time he seeks the most elegant to refine 
his taste, at another the most amusing to refresh his spirits. As for friendship, 
he has more constancy than might be expected from a philosopher, and more 
heartiness than could be looked for even in a younger and less experienced 


man. As for religion, he thinks. justice, charity, and trust in the goodness of 
God of more importance than sorrow for past offences.” 


In this and other utterances of Saint-Evremond’s we have the whole 
philosophy of the Essay on Man, and much of that contained in other 
writings as dissimilar to one another as those of Temple and Addison, 
Shaftesbury and Steele. Nor is this at all surprising, for in England 
the influence which Saint-Evremond exerted was far from being merely 
a social influence. In passage after passage of the great Queen 
Anne writers, his teaching and ‘style are discernible. The Con- 
duct of the Allies shows in point of style and flavour distinct reminis- 
cences of the Lettre sur la Paix des Pyrénées. His characters and 
portraits foreshadow more clearly than any contemporary writings 
the great essayists of the decade immediately succeeding his death ; 
and his philosophy, religious and practical, was the direct and 
immediate ancestor of the religious and practical philosophy of 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield. 

It will hardly do, no doubt, to judge him from the point of view of 
a strict or ascetic morality. His epistola dehortatoria to Louise de 
Querouaille, imploring her to pause before rejecting the advances 
of Charles II., and thereby subjecting herself to the chances of a 
lifetime of futile regret, is one of the oddest topsyturvifications of 
noble sentiment to be anywhere found. It might be bound up asa 
companion to The Court of Love, to Carew’s Rapture, and to the 
famous passage in Aucassin et Nicolette. But Ninon’s friend and 
Gassendi’s disciple could hardly be expected to be a votary of the 
cult of sorrow and self-denial. As a man, Saint-Evremond’s chief 
claim to respect is, that he fully appreciated and obeyed the maxim 
in which M. Leconte de Lisle has embodied the philosophy of life :— 


‘* Le faible souffre et pleure, et linsensé s’irrite, 
Mais le plus sage en rit, sachant qu’il doit mourir.” 


If Saint-Evremond had no great troubles to undergo, he had 
troubles which to many men of his time appeared crushing enough. 
He was never rich, he made no great figure in the world, and he 
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fell under that displeasure of kings which, for the second time in 
history, seems to have had the singular faculty of crushing and 
paralysing the spirit even of men of no small merit and powers. As 
an exile from France and an outcast from the sunbeams of Louis’ 
favour, Saint-Evremond permitted himself no abject entreaties or base 
compliances. He remained like Rotrou’s saintly hero, “debout et 
dans son rang.” But as a figure in literary history he is of 
greater importance. He produced no work of magnitude, and even of 
his numerous small achievements only a few letters and essays possess 
intrinsic merit of a very high class; but he had the great merit of 
being original. In him we hear the first note of the tones which 
were to dominate French literature for a hundred and fifty years. 
He displays a combination of solid sense and cultivated taste with 
refined badinage and a certain independence of thought which is 
hardly to be met in French before him, and which, if often missed 
since, has at any rate been constantly aimed at. Voltaire was 
undoubtedly his scholar, and all the lesser lights of the eighteenth 
century have to acknowledge the same obligation at first or second 
hand. There were doubtless many.things that he could not and did 
not do, but with these, according to the view which I venture to 
take of literary criticism, it is not necessary to concern ourselves. 
It is sufficient that what he did do is remarkable, that imitation of it 
has produced a large amount of literary work of high excellence, 
and that it stands in definite and sufficient contrast of style and 
manner to the work of other literary persons and periods. The list 
of writers of whose work as much may be said is far from being 
extensive, and in that list Saint-Evremond undoubtedly deserves a 
place of more distinction than has usually been accorded to him. 
GrorRGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE various questions in connection with heavy artillery are of such 
vital importance to a naval power like England, that a-retrospect of 
the means whereby heavy artillery has attained to its present stage 
cannot but prove interesting, even to those persons who are unac- 
quainted with the subject from a scientific point of view, and whose 
ideas must certainly be completely mystified by the different theories 
and views which during recent years have been so warmly supported 
by artillerists, both official and unofficial. The recent Thunderer 
catastrophe, by whatever cause produced, clearly demonstrates that 
the general belief entertained as to the indestructibility of our heavy 
ordnance, in particular with regard to its safety from bursting 
explosively, cannot any longer be upheld. Now it is of paramount 
importance that heavy guns should be so constructed as to render 
them virtually indestructible, and confidence cannot in the nature of 
things be perfectly restored until this has been effected. It would 
seem to follow, therefore, that the question which the new Heavy 
Gun Committee will chiefly have to consider is not whether the 
heavy guns of the present day are good of their kind, but whether 
they are the best guns which this country can produce, and, if not, 
which are the best? A most careful examination of the whole 
subject therefore becomes necessary. The great progress in the 
manufacture of iron and steel has for a long time made the construc- 
tion of perfectly safe guns of the heaviest kind possible. It will, 
however, be found that there are two points which have mainly to be 
considered before a correct decision with regard to this question can 
be arrived at. One has reference to the method of the gun’s con- 
struction, which is clearly a problem for eminent experts in metals, 
and the other relates to the law or principle of their design—the 
first being a question of metallurgy, the second of scientific gunnery. 
Now though these are two quite distinct matters of study, inasmuch 
as a perfect knowledge of the one is quite consistent with a complete 
ignorance of the other, yet, as in estimating the value of any 
particular kind of gun the power and efficiency of the latter will be 
found to depend so greatly on the material of which it is composed, 
the two questions can hardly be considered apart. Thus the scien- 
tific artillerist will be unable to obtain the highest practical results 
which his study and knowledge of the subject have shown him to be 
attainable without a proper metal and method of construction for his 
guns; nor will the person most deeply versed in the science of metal- 
lurgy be able to designate the best kind of metal and mode of 
construction for a gun, unless he possess a knowledge of the true 
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nature of the destructive agent he has to deal with. It will be seen 
also from this that a knowledge of the true nature of the action of 
fired gunpowder is the very keystone on which the stability of the 
whole edifice of the labours both of the artillerist and metallurgist, 
in connection with the construction and design of artillery, must 
depend, since, practically, the relative charges which can be con- 
tinually fired with safety and convenience from guns of a given 
weight must determine the value of a given system. When heavy 
guns are constructed of an inferior kind of metal, it need scarcely be 
pointed out that it must detract very much from their efficiency. 

A glance at the official list of the performances of our service guns 
will afford evidence that the relative power of these guns is much 
below what it ought to be. We can, therefore, only conclude that 
this is in consequence of their being constructed of an inferior kind 
of metal, that is, of wrought iron, whilst it is well known that the 
guns of other nations are being constructed of Bessemer’s steel. 
Moreover, the plan adopted with the coiled wrought-iron guns of 
placing a steel tube, previously hardened in oil, in the interior of the 
gun, is notably most dangerous, and certainly wrong in principle, 
since the softer and more yielding metal should be placed in the 
interior of the gun, where the first shock of the explosion takes 
effect. This is also the opinion of a most eminent artillerist, viz. 
Sir William Palliser. Besides, unless the steel tube is most accu- 
rately fitted into the gun, it has to bear unsupported the whole force 
of the explosion, and, as a consequence, may give way without a 
moment’s notice. Hitherto the question appears to have been treated 
by our authorities chiefly as if it were one of mere mechanical detail 
rather than (as it is) a scientific one, involving the consideration of 
nearly every law relating to the science of dynamics, the most diffi- 
cult and imperfectly known of all sciences. A slight retrospective 
view of the progress of artillery, since the principle of the rifle was 
first adapted to cannon, will tend to make this evident. As an 
instance of how completely the question was considered at that time 
by the authorities to be one of mere mechanical detail and invention, 
it may be remarked that the great Armstrong and Whitworth com- 
petition, which cost the country so many thousand pounds, was 
ostensibly undertaken to determine the question whether a hexagonal 
form of rifling with a solid shot, or a multigroove form of rifling 
with a lead-coated projectile, was the best, though neither of them 
was considered worthy of adoption, since eventually a totally 
different kind of rifling from either was used. 

Before the year 1851 the spherical ball was in general use both for 
cannon and small arms. During that year the so-called Minié 
musket, firing an elongated bullet, which required therefore the 
musket to be rifled, was introduced into the army by Lord Anglesea, 
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who was at that time Master-General of Ordnance. From that date 
down to the present time improvements have from time to time 
been made which have resulted in the present service weapon. 

Experiments had been made by private individuals at various times 
to apply the same principle to cannon, but with so little success that 
the Times could write at as late a date as April 27th, 1857, as follows: 
“ Are these principles of construction and improvement” (that is, as 
applied in the case of the musket rifled to fire long projectiles) ‘“ ap- 
plicable to artillery as well as to small arms?” The first attempt to 
employ rifled cannon was made with the Lancaster gun, which was a 
service 68-pounder gun rifled with an oval bore. The charge used 
was 10 lbs. of powder and a shell of 90 lbs. in lieu of the service 
charge of 16 lbs. of powder and a 68-lb. round shot; but in many 
respects this gun was deemed to be more powerful before than after 
its conversion. There were also other objections, which caused it to 
be very soon abandoned. This gun was used in the Crimea. 

In the meantime several persons had turned their attention to the 
subject and were experimenting upon it, with a view of discovering 
the best method of applying the principle of the rifle to cannon, 
amongst whom were Blakeley, Longridge, Whitworth, Scott, Lynall 
Thomas, Armstrong, Haddan, Britten, and others; but no one had 
produced a gun which was thought sufficiently to answer the require- 
ments of the service to allow of its being adopted. In 1858, how- 
ever, the Ordnance Select Committee, after a short trial, recommended 
the adoption of a 6-pounder Armstrong breechloader into the 
service, a gun which was remarkable rather for the mechanical 
ingenuity of its construction than for its fitness as a military weapon. 
So much has been said on the subject of this committee (to whom 
were submitted all questions relating to artillery at that time) in 
connection with the adoption of the Armstrong gun, that it may not 
be out of place here to quote an article which appeared in 1865, 
headed, ‘“‘ Peace Establishments and War Salaries,’’ which contains 
an account of its formation :— 

‘*The Ordnance Select Committee is one which extends a long way back, 
though, as will presently appear, the organization of it underwent a profound 
alteration a few years ago, contemporaneously with the passing of Sir William 
Armstrong’s breechloading ordnance into the service. It may be as well to 
state what that modification consisted in, and why it came about.... . At 
present, then (i.e. in 1865), it should be borne in mind that every member of 
the Ordnance Select Committee is a paid member, though before the period of 
General Cator’s committee only the president was paid, every other member 
being called upon to give his services gratuitously. During General Cator’s 
presidency it was that the proposition of adopting the Armstrong breech- 
loading ordnance into the British service came as a matter of business before 
the Ordnance Select Committee; the latter, all save the president unpaid, 
declined to recommend the Armstrong breechloader, whereupon the committee 


was dissolved, and the War Office, with a liberality the motives of which have 
never been explained, appointed another Ordnance Select Committee, of which 
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every member was paid. That committee it was that passed the Armstrong 


- wi passing of the Armstrong gun has cost the country upwards of 
three millions sterling.” 


One of the chief practical objections to the above gun was that 
the services of a skilled mechanic were required to each gun. It 
also necessitated the carriage of a large number of tools, and was 
objectionable in many other respects. Owing to the very imperfect 
knowledge of the subject which then prevailed, the notion which 
generally obtained (before 1858) as to the proper method to be 
followed in applying the principle of the rifle to cannon was that, as 
greater ranges were obtained with long rather than with round 
projectiles, with comparatively smaller charges of powder, therefore 
smaller charges (as in the case of the Lancaster gun) ought 
only to be employed for the former. Thus, the old 12-pounder 
field-gun fired a 12-lb. shot with a charge of 4 lbs. of powder, while 
the 12-pounder Armstrong field-piece fired a 12-Ib. shot with a charge 
of 13 or 12 Ibs. only. It seemed to be considered that range and 
power were always convertible terms, and it was not until a later 
period, when the Armstrong 100-pounder was fired against the old 
68-pounder smooth-bore gun, and the latter showed an unmistakable 
superiority at short ranges, that the eyes of the authorities were 
opened to the fact that a diminution in the charge meant loss of 
power at short ranges. Then came a strange revulsion. It seemed 
to be supposed that there was some kind of charm in the round 
shot, and not only were a certain number of smooth-bore 100- 
pounder guns ordered for firing round shot, but it appears that all 
systems of rifling for heavy guns were condemned which would 
not admit of the advantage of allowing round as well as long shot 
to be fired from the same gun. This idea, however, was soon aban- 
doned after the plate-piercing rifled guns came into notice. A 
further reason why rifled cannon were fired with reduced charges 
was that they were found more easily to burst, and this was attri- 
buted to what is called the “lead” afforded by the rifled grooving 
in the bore, which would tend to facilitate the rupture of the gun ; 
and as all the experiments on a large scale had been made with cast- 
iron guns, there were some grounds for this supposition. — 

An attempt was made in 1859 to rifle the service 32-pounder 
guns, but was abandoned on this account; and so erroneous was the 
theory which then prevailed with regard to the nature of the action 
and force of gunpowder, that a further attempt was made to use 
these guns as rifled guns by placing a wrought-iron band or jacket 
on the outside of the breech of the gun, and it was only after a large 
sum had been spent in doing this that it was discovered to be utterly 
useless. Sir William Palliser, who had perceived the fallacy of this 
method, reversed the plan, and placed the wrought-iron coiled tube 
in the inside instead of the outside of the gun, and thus rendered an 
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immense number of our old cast-iron guns serviceable as rifled guns, 
which would otherwise have had to be cast aside asso much old iron. 

Costly as was the experiment, no blame whatever can be attached 
to the authorities for acting as they did in this matter, since it was 
in perfect accordance with the received theory on the subject. This 
theory was that the charge of powder was converted into a perma- 
nently elastic fluid, which acted in the same way as so much com- 
pressed air confined within a given space, and exerting a given 
pressure on the inch in inverse proportion to the space in which it 
was confined. 

In 1858, however, Mr. Lynall Thomas read a paper before the 
Royal Society, in which he showed, from the result of numerous 
experiments, that the above theory was altogether false, and that, so 
far from the pressure arising from the combustion of the charge 
being uniform, it varied enormously both with the quantity and dis- 
position of the powder. Also the proposition was put forward that 
the action of a charge of powder against the sides of a gun and the 
base of the shot not only increased with any increase in the quantity 
of the powder, but in a much higher ratio than that quantity. 
Moreover, that the action was percussive, which is a different appli- 
cation of force from that of a simple pressure, and has a value which 
has to be estimated in a very different manner. In fact, that there 
was “ work” done in the chamber before the shot was moved.’ This 
would, of course, account for the many anomalies which had been 
observed in practice, such as the greater facility with which rifled 
cannon burst when fired with heavy projectiles even when: reduced 
charges were employed, and also pointed out the remedy, since with 


(1) Thus on the first impact of the gases evolved from the combustion of the charge 
the shot was found to acquire a finite velocity, as a billiard-ball may when sharply 
struck by another, without having previously passed through any space. It was also 
found that with the same relative charges, the larger the shot the higher was the 
velocity of its first movement, in the proportion of the square root of the diameter. 
This was totally at variance with the theory then received, which taught that the 
larger the shot the s/ower was its first movement. For since its weight increased 
as the cube and its surface as the square only, and the pressure was assumed to be 
always the same, the larger shot was naturally supposed to be at first more slowly 
moved. 

That this was not mere theory only, but was actually believed to be true and practi- 
cally acted upon, no better proof can be had than is afforded by an article in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine of 26th September, 1857, as it was written by Captain Blakeley, 
R.A., who claimed to be the inventor of the so-called Armstrong gun, and who had, 
perhaps, gone more deeply into the subject at that time than any other artillery 
officer. His topic is on the construction of cannon, and in speaking of the first 
movement of the shot in guns of different calibres, he says, “The powder occupying 
in each (gun) the same relative space, the small shot moves in, say, s}sth of a second 
a certain number of inches, the larger shot in the same time moving fewer inches.” 
Many proofs could be adduced to show that this was at that time the received 
opinion, and that all the practical formule were in accordance with it, of which 
Boxer’s Treatise on Artillery, which was published about that time, affords numerous 
instanccs. 
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this knowledge the exact strength and kind of metal required in 
the gun for resisting any given charge could be easily ascertained. 
It also showed (a fact of which no cognizance had been taken before), 
viz. the important influence which the quality of the powder must 
have in the construction of rifled cannon. It was probably a want 
of knowledge of the true nature of the action of gunpowder, or a 
negligence of it on the part of those who were responsible for the 
construction of the gun, which primarily led to the ZThunderer 
catastrophe, for had this been properly considered a better provision 
would have been made against accidents, and a hardened steel tube 
would not have been placed in the interior of the gun. 

The above propositions, when put forward by Mr. Lynall Thomas, 
were so entirely at variance with all received opinions, and so sub- 
versive of all existing formule, that they were treated by the autho- 
rities as visionary ; and when he at first sought permission to have a 
powerful gun constructed in conformity with the above principles, 
the attempt met with strong opposition, on the ground that they 
were considered too revolutionary in their character to allow of con- 
sideration. He proposed that, instead of reducing the charge, with 
naval guns the heaviest charges should be fired which could be used 
with effect, and that a proportional strength should be given to the 
guns by constructing them of steel instead of cast-iron, and by con- 
siderably increasing the thickness of the metal round the seat of the 
explosion. But guns of this kind were then considered much too 
heavy for the navy, and it was objected that no ship could carry 
them. He, however, soon afterwards obtained permission to con- 
struct a 7-inch steel gun, of about 7 tons in weight, which was fired 
with about double the usual charge. The result showed that arms 
could be made of a power never anticipated, for although the weight 
of the gun was greatly increased, yet a great deal more than an 
equal increase in power was thus obtained. This gun appears to 
have effected a complete revolution in heavy ordnance, though it 
was not until after the Armstrong guns had failed that guns of this 
powerful kind were finally adopted into our service (in 1866-7, up 
to which period the old 68-pounder smooth-bore was the most power- 
ful gun we possessed), when guns of the above proportions and 
weight became the pattern or standard guns of the service. 

It was soon afterwards found desirable to construct guns of larger 
calibre, when proof was afforded that it was necessary to undertake 
experiments on the action and force of fired gunpowder, the results 
of which completely established the truth of Mr. Lynall Thomas’s 
propositions. It was found that the pressures exerted by similar 
charges in guns of different sizes varied in about the proportion of 
the calibre (or size of bore) of the gun. Thus the force exerted in 
a musket of ‘577-inch bore was about 2 tons per square inch, whilst 
with the 8-inch gun fired with the old strong powder it was about 
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28 tons. It was also found (as the following tables will show) that 
with every increase in the quantity of powder the pressure increased 
not only in a higher ratio than the quantities of powder, but in a 
continually increasing ratio with every increase in the quantity. 
Thus with an 11-6-inch gun fired with a 700-lb. shot the pressures 
given with different charges were as follows :— 


75 lbs. gave a pressure of 17°1 tons to the square inch. 


100 ” ” 25°4 ” ” 
110 ” ” 318 , 0» 
120 ” ” 46:3 ” ” 
130 9 > 63°7 


Also in an experiment lately made with an 8-inch chambered gun 
which fired a shot of 180 lbs. weight with a slower burning powder, 
the pressures obtained were as follows :— 


80 lbs. gave a pressure of 13:3 tons to the square inch. 


90 ” ” 15 ” ” 
95 ” +B) 19 ” +B) 
100 <3 Pe 21°3 


” ” 


It is clear, therefore, that a different provision of strength is re- 
quired not only for guns of different calibre, but also that it should 
be in proportion to the quantity and quality of the powder employed, 
and a system which ignores these facts must be fundamentally wrong 
in principle. To make guns of all sizes on a fixed rule of thumb 
system, giving to all heavy guns indiscriminately, whatever the 
calibre of the gun or quality of the powder, a determinate thick- 
ness and arrangement of metal, as is confessedly the case in our ser- 
vice, where the rule is to give to each gun a thickness of 1°75 
calibres, or that of the first 7-inch or standard gun, must be wrong, 
and is in itself quite sufficient to account for any catastrophe which 
may occur with our guns of larger calibre than the 7 or 9-inch guns. 
Seeing how important an influence these matters must have on the 
durability and safety of a gun, it is difficult to understand how it 
comes that they have been taken so little into consideration, or 
rather, it might be said, so completely ignored. Imagine the kind 
of navy we should have, were our ships constructed with the same 
disregard of all scientific considerations ! 

What is called the crusher gauge was employed in the official 
experiments which were made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
relative force of different quantities and qualities of powder when 
fired ina gun. But though no doubt the crusher gauge may serve 
fairly well to show the pressure of a completely confined fluid or gas 
against the sides of a containing vessel, it is difficult to see what 
indication it can give of the disruptive action of fired gunpowder, nor, 
therefore, of the best kind of metal for resisting its action. The 
crusher gauge no doubt gives evidence of a certain amount of 
“work” done, but appears to afford no indication of the nature of the 
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action which produced it. And this is precisely what ought to be 
known before the best kind of metal can be found for resisting it. 
If a glance is taken at the nature of the improvements which had 
been effected from the time when cannon were first employed up to 
the middle of the present century, it will be found that they have 
mainly resulted from the improvement which has taken place in the 
manufacture of powder and in the increased power of the latter. In 
former days, before powder was grained, or corned, as it was called, 
cannon were of enormous length, over sixty calibres long, and the 
charge of this slow-burning powder was of a weight exceeding that 
of the shot. Owing, however, to the advances which were made in 
the acquisition of a better and stronger quality of powder, a superior 
result was at length obtained with guns of scarcely one-fourth of the 
length, fired with charges one-third only in quantity, but of a quality 
and strength which would have blown the old iron hooped guns to 
pieces. Improvements in artillery have thus always tended in one 
direction. No doubt when long projectiles caine into use the quality 
of the powder might with advantage have been miade to undergo 
some modification, but the present tendency to reduce the pressure to 
the lowest possible standard of strength is not only wrong in prin- 
ciple, as necessitating the employment of the most unwieldy kind of 
guns, but evinces a very suspicious want of confidence in the metal 
and mode of construction of our service guns. It would seem that 
the true course to follow would be to obtain the strongest and best 
metal and method of construction for the gun, and then to use the 
most powerful and the best quality of powder which can be continu- 
ally fired from it with safety and convenience. Surely there must be 
something radically wrong in the construction of our guns, if powder 
of the same strength cannot be fired from them as was used with 
perfect safety with the old cast-iron guns. For the projection of long 
shot, as before remarked, a different kind of powder from that which 
was used with spherical shot may with advantage be employed; but 
when metal can be obtained like Sir Joseph Whitworth’s compressed 
steel, so many times stronger than cast-iron, it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to return to the use of a kind of powder which requires the 
employment of charges as well as guns of inordinate length, which 
renders them ill-adapted for the naval service. It can only be the 
inferiority of the method that has been adhered to in the construction 
of our guns which has led experiment to take this direction. Much 
has been said about the enormous advantages of chambering the gun, 
and of the high velocities which may thus be acquired. No doubt 
with a slow-burning powder a chambered bore may have a certain 
advantage, in that it may perhaps permit some reduction in the 
length of the bore, but there the advantage ends. There can be no 
better proof of the mistaken ideas which appear to prevail, and of the 
easy manner in which persons who possess little or no technical 
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knowledge of the subject may be misled in matters relating to the 
science of gunnery, than that which is afforded by an article which 
appeared in the Times of the 6th of January last. After giving the 
different charges of a slow-burning powder, fired from an experi- 
mental 8-inch gun of 11°5 tons weight with a chambered bore, and 
the velocities acquired with each charge, as follows :— 


. Initial Velocity in 
Charge in Ib. Feet per Second. 
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the article thus proceeds: ‘Some idea of the progress thus made in 
gunnery may be given if we compare the velocities thus obtained 
with those of some of the service guns.” And then it gives the 
velocities ordinarily obtained with the different service guns, the 
lowest being that of the 12-inch 35-ton gun, with which a velocity 
of only 1,300 feet a second is obtained; and then the writer re- 
marks, ‘“‘ We may say at once that -the penetrative force of the new 
8-inch Armstrong gun with 95 lbs. of powder is superior to that of 
the 35-ton gun unchambered with 110 lbs. charge.” Now, admit- 
ting this to be true (which can scarcely be said to be the case, since 
the striking energy of the 12-inch gun fired with a charge of 
110 lbs. of powder is stated in the Text Book of Rifled Ordnance to 
be 8,200 tons, whereas the striking energy of the 8-inch chambered 
gun fired with 95 lbs. of powder is stated to be only 5,458 foot tons), 
what does it really amount to? Simply to this—that an excessively 
large quantity of powder may be fired without adding so consider- 
ably to the length of the gun as would otherwise be the case, and 
which would be required with a very slow burning powder. With 
regard to the velocities, they appear to be rather below than above 
what they would be with an unchambered gun, since the velocities 
acquired by shot of equal weight are nearly in the ratio of the square 
roots of the quantities of powder employed. Now the muzzle-velocity 
of the unchambered 8-inch service gun, fired with the service charge 
of 35 Ibs. of pebble powder and a shot of 180 lbs. weight, is 1,413 
feet a second. So that a similar increase in the powder charge to 
that given above, supposing the gun to be long enough to allow of 
the firing of such heavy charges with proper effect, would give the 
following velocities. For 
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If the velocities given with the chambered gun had been obtained 
by the use of smaller quantities of powder no doubt some practical 
advantage would have been gained; but as it is it simply resolves 
itself into a question of length for the gun. The only gain acquired 
by the chambering of a gun appears, therefore, to consist in the fact 
that a gun so treated will not require to be of so great a length, 
which is a matter of some importance when a very. slow-burning 
powder is used. There is nothing novel in the idea of chambering a 
gun. Experiments were made of the subject many years ago, but 
the practical drawbacks to guns with enlarged chambers were con- 
sidered to outweigh any advantage which might accrue therefrom. 
With mortars and very short guns the gain in velocity was really 
perceptible. 

If we carefully consider what has been done since the first heavy 
rifled cannon were adopted into the service in 1866-7, it is to be 
feared that it will be found that very little practical advance has 
been made, and that scarcely in a right direction. All guns of 
larger calibre than the 9 or 10-inch guns may be said to be experi- 
mental guns, and are not probably of the kind which will eventually 
be adopted. The only decided acquisition that has been made is the 
Palliser chilled shell, for when the heavy rifled guns were adopted 
the full extent of their power was unavailable against iron plates, 
from the fact that no projectile could be made of sufficiently hard 
material to allow of that penetration which was due to the power of 
the guns. The Palliser shell solved the difficulty, and added enor- 
mously to the penetrating power of the guns. The value of this 
invention can hardly be over-estimated ; but with this exception it 
would be difficult to say in what respect any real and tangible 
progress has been made since the adoption of the first 7 and 9-inch 
guns, and for a nation to stand still in these matters is to retrograde. 
‘The want of progress may be traced chiefly to the inferior method 
which has been adopted in the construction of our guns. The coiled 
iron system with a steel tube in the interior can never be safely 
relied upon, as so much must depend on the quality and the nicety 
of fit of the steel tube, which may vary with different guns, render- 
ing the whole number untrustworthy ; and when this is the case it 
is quite impossible even to attempt to obtain those great practical 
results which would otherwise be perfectly attainable with guns of 
equal weight and calibre. It is satisfactory at least to know that 
enough has been accomplished by private enterprise to enable us, if 
taken in time, to retrieve our position amongst other nations. 

Fortunately Sir Joseph Whitworth has produced 35-ton guns made 
of a metal which would seem.to. be expressly designed for the con- 
struction of heavy artillery, and it is to be hoped that one of the 
first acts of the new Heavy Gun Committee will be to recommend 
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this metal for the future manufacture of our heavy guns. The 
expenses to be incurred by such an alteration in their mode of 
manufacture must, from the nature of the case, always be more or 
less heavy; but it would seem to be almost an incongruity to 
mention the cost (supposing it to be greater than with the coiled 
iron guns) when it is remembered that nearly three millions of the 
public money was expended on the Armstrong inventions within the 
first four years of the adoption of the Armstrong field-piece, and that 
it was all virtually thrown away. It is highly probable that the 
coiled iron system may be found inferior in another respect, namely, 
when struck by a shot in action, A shot striking one of the Whit- 
worth steel guns would indent it only, but were a coiled iron gun 
struck, the probability is that it would be knocked into fragments, 
which would prove greatly destructive to the men who served the 
gun. This seems to be a question which is worth the consideration 
of the new Heavy Gun Committee, and could easily be made the 
subject of experiment. 

Ten or twelve years ago, after we had finally adopted the heavy 
plate-piercing guns, we were far in advance of all other nations. 
Since then we have been gradually losing ground; that is to say, we 
have not advanced as other nations have, so that instead of being 
ahead we are actually behind other nations, as the following com- 
parison between the German and English guns will show :— 
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These facts speak too forcibly to require any comment. It will be 
seen that the velocities with the German guns increase rather with 
the calibre, whereas with ours the contrary is the case, and it may 
be remarked that all the German guns are of steel. 

If the purpose of the new Heavy Gun Committee is (as was 
stated in the naval and military intelligence of the Times the 
other day) simply to “establish the stability of the Woolwich 
system,”’ it will be greatly to be deplored. What the country 
expects, and will not be satisfied unless it gets, is the most endurable 
and powerful system of artillery which can be had. The welfare of 
the nation, let us hope, is not to be sacrificed to either private or 
official interests, of whatever nature they may be. 

Francis Lean. 
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SomE years ago it was suggested that Parliamentary institutions were 
on their trial, and though the phrase only meant that it was a question 
how far the model of the English Parliament could be adopted in 
Continental countries, it has, I believe, a much wider significance. 
In fact, every idea that influences human society for good or bad has 
to justify its raison d’étre anew from time to time, as if it had never 
originated in men’s wants or established itself by some victory over 
precedent. Probably no one seriously fears that the right to hold 
private property is endangered in Western Europe or in North 
America ; but even in countries of a deep-rooted civilisation there is 
a disposition, and, indeed, a need to examine anew the boundary-line 
between the rights of the State and those of the individual. How 
far a man may turn a country into a deer-forest, or exclude Dissenters 
from an estate, or simply drive the rural population into towns, are 
only a few of the questions that challenge attention, and that were 
no questions at all a century ago. Every middle-aged man can re- 
member how Free Trade triumphed, till its establishment throughout 
the world seemed only question of time; and its best friends are now 
those who are girding themselves, like Professor Fawcett, to teach 
its very catechism again. ‘The student of Parliamentary institutions 
knows well that the English Parliament has been different in every 
century of its existence; and that the House of Commons has 
gradually wrested power from the Sovereign and from the Peers, 
while it has itself suffered loss by the growth of foreign political 
powers in the State. The belief in its own divine right to legislate, 
which hurried it into the great conflict with America, has been re- 
placed by a distinct acknowledgment that it takes its powers from 
the community. Transplant the British Parliament into a new 
country, and it will not only have to leave behind it its Peers and 
many of its traditions, but it will have to accept in its most naked 
form the theory of its powers that has been half-consciously adopted 
in England. In moving the tree every fibre of its roots has been 
laid bare ; and it has to settle into new earth by its own weight. 
There is, I believe, no country in the world in which every class 
of the community or important shade of thought is represented at all 
proportionately in Parliament, or in which many of the ablest men are 
not shut out. In England the working classes do not as a rule return 
any representatives from their own ranks, and in America wealth and 


(1) A further Chapter on Democracy in Victoria. Nee Fortnightly Review for May, 
1879. 
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education are said, with more or less truth, to be very imperfectly repre- 
sented in Congress. In the Victorian Houses of Parliament there is a 
fair sprinkling of men who have risen from the ranks, and the electors, 
other things being equal, prefer to elect rich and educated men; so 
that the conditions for perfect representation would seem to exist. 
Nevertheless it is not unusual to hear the reproach urged that the 
best men in the country cannot obtain seats in the Assembly ; and 
though this is of course said by those who consider Conservatives 
the best men, it may be conceded that a Chamber from which 
eminent members of an influential party in the State are likely to be 
excluded, is not in itself thoroughly representative. Moreover it is, 
I think, true of every country, and not least of Victoria, that many 
men of every generation, who might add much weight to political 
counsels, are necessarily excluded from Parliament. 

The best educated men in an Australian colony are the members 
of the learned professions, of the Civil Service, and of the Press, 
together with a few land-owners and merchants, who got some 
schooling in early life, or who have educated themselves. Out of 
this number all ministers of religion and all members of the Civil 
Service, which includes the greater number of engineers, are excluded 
by law. Medical men and schoolmasters for the most part keep out 
of politics, and are probably too busy to spare time for Parliamentary 
work. Barristers and solicitors are fairly but not inordinately re- 
presented in the Assembly, mustering altogether about a sixth, which 
is, I think, very nearly the English average. Considering the 
advantage which a barrister’s habit of fluent speech gives him at 
elections, and the great amount of legal patronage of which the Govern- 
ment disposes, the reason why there are not more lawyers in Par- 
liament must be sought, I think, in the growing reluctance of 
country constituencies to elect any but local men. The up-country 
lawyer cannot as a rule leave his business, and the Melbourne lawyer 
starts at a disadvantage. Bankers, for professional reasons, scarcely 
ever offer themselves for election. Merchants and land-owners just 
now are strongly Conservative, and can, therefore, only secure seats 
in those exceptional constituencies, which are kept Conservative by 
duplicate votes or by some reason of local interest. This enumera- 
tion will show why certain classes of the community are scarcely or 
not at all represented as classes in Parliament. It may be added 
that in Victoria the class of thoughtful, cultivated, independent men, 
not specially concerned with any class interest, to which scores of 
men in the English Parliament belong, can scarcely be said to exist. 
But if it did, there is no reason to suppose that Victorian electors, 
any more than English, would elect a man of unpopular opinions, or 
a man who was quite wanting in the gifts (shallow as they may be) 
that please every popular constituency, an easy address, a fluent deli- 
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very, and some power of repartee. On the other hand, agents and 
auctioneers, who are.constantly conducting negotiations, working on 
committees or addressing boards, have un advantage like that which 
barristers possess, and are well able to combine their peculiar busi- 
nesses with Parliamentary work. The Assembly, therefore, numbers 
several land, mining, and commission agents among its members, 
a good average of lawyers and auctioneers, a few journalists, and a 
sprinkling of merchants, land-owners, farmers, retail tradesmen, and 
former schoolmasters. As a rule merchants, land-owners, and 
lawyers make up the Council. Were the Council abolished the re- 
presentation of class interests in Parliament would be very incom- 
plete; but even with one House supplementing another, some 
important sections have no spokesman, and many educated and intel- 
ligent men, who may occasionally have keen political interests, are 
precluded from sitting or cannot hope to be elected. 

These statements may seem an indictment against the practical 
working of Victorian institutions, but any one who takes the trouble 
to dissect a Parliament of any country, will find that I have said 
nothing of Victoria that might not be urged in one shape or another 
against the Parliaments of other lands. Nay, more, the present state 
of Victoria must be regarded as singularly good. At this moment 
only three men of recognised Parliamentary distinction are without 
seats in Parliament as the penalty of their unpopular opinions; and 
the present conjuncture is one of exceptional bitterness. No one can 
seriously wish that professional men should be tempted to neglect 
their work for politics, that the Civil Service should have members 
in either Chamber, or that the ministers of religion should be allowed 
to import the element of sectarian intolerance into discussions of the 
education question, and to reinforce the phalanx which steadily tries to 
revive the Jewish sabbath. No doubt, in a small country, the exclusion 
of any large number of educated men from a share in Parliamentary 
discussion is some loss, and the interests with which these gentlemen 
are connected may sometimes suffer from not being specially repre- 
sented. On the other hand, it is not, I think, true that the present 
Assembly is not good and creditable to the community. Its members, 
I suppose, know little Latin and less Greek, but they are, as a rule, 
practical, sensible, and fluent men, respected in their several com- 
munities, anxious to do good service to the country, and studying 
what is done elsewhere with much penetrative insight. I doubt if 
any English county with the population of Victoria ’—and it is with 
an English county that a young colony should be compared—could 
elect an Assembly that would do its work as well and decorously 
as the Victorian does it. 

To justify this I must revert to the premises from which I started, 


(1) Let us say, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Cornwall, or Shropshire. 
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and assert my conviction that the conditions of political equilibrium 
are altogether changed in the present century from what they 
were even one hundred years ago, when Parliamentary rule meant 
responsible rather than representative government. The House of 
Commons, even as lately as George III.’s reign, contained so much of 
the genius and practical ability of England as to outweigh all the 
rest of the community. Had public meetings been as powerful a 
factor in politics then as they are now, no one can doubt that Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham, and a host of others, to quote only from 
a single period, could have held their own on the platform as easily 
as on the floor of the House. The chief writers of the day on politics, 
Burke, Mackintosh, Sir P. Francis, and Wilkes, were also members 
of Parliament; and daily newspapers were only beginning to be 
organs of opinion. To some extent, this state of things was unnatural. 
The pamphleteers of Puritan times, of whom Milton, Harrington, and 
Prynne are conspicuous examples, had anticipated the influence of 
the modern press; and Swift and Steele (the latter, of course, a 
member of Parliament, like his coadjutor, Addison) had revived the 
glories of free discussion under Queen Anne; but the censorship in 
one instance, and the stamp duty in another, extinguished the new 
growth, and maintained the ascendancy of Parliament by destroying 
its only real rival after the Church had ceased to be a reality. It was 
not in the nature of things that this could last, and at the moment 
when the House of Commons was most brilliant, new powers were 
forming in the State. Adam Smith, whose influence is still para- 
mount, and Price, whose ephemeral influence was very great, are 
types of men who solved political problems in the study with such 
instantaneous effect as to modify the legislation of their own times. 
Then the absorbing interest of the great war made newspapers a _ 
necessity, and the Morning Chronicle and the Times, as their circula- 
tion increased, borrowed the assistance of trained writers to give a 
better literary form to the leading articles. Lastly, as it was more 
and more felt that the unreformed Parliament did not represent the 
nation on certain cardinal questions, such as the Emancipation of 
Dissenters, the Abolition of Slavery, and the Labour Laws, public 
meetings and political unions, such as trade unions have often been, 
became a favourite weapon with minorities ; and at one time, some of 
the most powerful men in the British Isles were men who, like 
Clarkson and Granville Sharpe, O’Connell and Shiel, Major Cart- 
wright and Orator Hunt, had never obtained a seat in Parliament. 
Not only have powers outside Parliament sprung up, but Parliament 
has closed its ranks. Sometimes it has been that constituencies have 
refused to elect men who might have been assumed to have given 
special proof of qualification, but more often the men themselves, 
either doubtful of success, or not caring to achieve it, have not 
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offered themselves for election. Political economy is a subject whose 
professors ought, one might think, to desire the opportunity of 
stamping their ideas upon legislation, and to be eagerly accepted. 
The names of Ricardo and Overstone, of Cobden and Mill, of 
Goschen and Fawcett, show that, in fact, several economists have 
had seats in the British Senate, but, on the other hand, we may note 
an even larger number absent, as Malthus, Jones, Senior, Whately, 
Tooke, and M‘Culloch among older writers, and Cairnes, Newmarch, 
Rogers, B. Price, Leone Levi, and Cliffe Leslie among the more 
modern. Lord Redesdale was, no doubt, a great constitutional 
lawyer, and Romilly, Mackintosh, and Brougham did good service 
in Law Reform, while International Law has had Phillimore and 
Harcourt for representatives. But the Jearned editors of Coke and 
Littleton, Butler and Hargraves, were not in Parliament, nor 
Serjeant Stephen, the editor of Blackstone; and four men who 
have remodelled the science of jurisprudence, Bentham, Austin, 
Maine, and Sir James Stephen, have been compelled, or have 
preferred, to deliver their thoughts in books. Among historians, we 
may count the great names of Grote and Macaulay; but Hallam, 
Palgrave, Lingard, Allen, Freeman, Froude, Carlyle, and Erskine 
May have never sought, or never obtained seats. Sir W. Moles- 
worth and Sir G. C. Lewis may be classed separately as thinkers 
in Parliament; but the list of political thinkers outside Parliament 
includes the names of Coleridge, Fonblanque, W. R. Greg, Herbert 
Spencer, Bagehot, Buckle, Ruskin, Morley, F. Harrison, and Helps. 
An analysis of the few names I have cited as typical would, I think, 
go far to show that the men elected and the men excluded were 
chosen or rejected for reasons that had nothing to do with their 
peculiar eminence. Grote, Molesworth, and Mackintosh were not 
eminently practical men or fluent orators, but were elected because 
they had money or connection. On the other hand, Bagehot was 
a practical thinker, and Sir James Stephen a successful lawyer ; 
and I know of no one whose talent would seem to be of a more 
common-sensible, practical kind than Mr. Greg, who has never, I 
believe, courted a constituency. Among leading men in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Lowe would be uncertain of success in any but a 
university constituency; Mr. Grant Duff would perhaps fail with 
any English electorate; and Mr. Gladstone finds it easier to shake 
England to the centre than to secure his own seat. 

The reasons of this change seem worthy of consideration ; for though 
undoubtedly men of the highest class were often hard pushed for seats 
in the last century, yet so far as can be judged they never failed to 
obtain them one way or another. Burke was driven from Bristol 
but found a patron and Maldon; Fox was returned against all 
odds at Westminster; Sheridan kept his seat till near the end of 
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his life; and Romilly bought himself without much trouble into 
Parliament. At present, as has been wittily said, the first condition 
of getting into the English Parliament is to be rich, and the second 
to seem rich. Neither can it be argued that the press which repre- 
sents average public opinion is at all inclined to support intellectual 
men, except in the case of a few recognised leaders. At the election 
of 1870 a few Liberals of recognised ability stood for Parliament, 
and failed, with a single exception in Scotland, because being men of 
limited means, they could only afford to contest constituencies where 
the influences of great landlords predominated. Their appearance 
in the field of politics had attracted some attention. Their defeat was 
hailed with a song of triumph by the Times newspaper, which con- 
gratulated the country on its good sense in rejecting young doctri- 
naires. Yet, in fact, they were mostly middle-aged professional men 
of good social position, who held the accepted Liberal creed, and who 
only differed from their successful competitors in possessing a wider 
culture, and a certain capacity for original thought. To have chosen 
men of this type, in a few instances, was the one service to their 
country that has saved the owners of rotten boroughs from indis- 
criminate infamy. 

The change cannot be concealed ; but even those who deplore it in 
the extent to which it has been carried in England, may yet pause 
before they pass a sweeping condemnation upon it. It is not, I 
think, mere Philistinism, the worship of wealth and success by a 
material age, though undoubtedly it is largely leavened with this. 
Neither is it simply the result of giving the suffrage to untrained 
ignorant masses, who cannot distinguish true metal from counterfeit. 
The change had begun before the first Reform Bill; and it may be 
questioned whether the constituencies created by the second were 
not as a rule quite equal in character and intelligence to such con- 
stituencies as Bristol and Westminster, which distinguished them- 
selves by happy choices under the old system. The true reasons for 
the change seem to me to be that since the work of legislation has 
become more complex and various with the increase of empire and 
the growth of new and important interests, and inasmuch as at the 
same time the right of the community to modify or determine legis- 
lation, at least indirectly, has come to be recognised, the men who 
think out the principles of change, and the men who apply those prin- 
ciples, have fallen into separate ranks by a natural division of labour. 
It may happen, indeed, that the real thinker is so far in front of his 
age, or so incapable of speaking its language, that he requires literary 
interpreters, from whom again the practical politician borrows. Ben- 
tham’s thoughts are the source of a great deal that is best on subjects 
of such engrossing political interest as the framing of constitutions 
and judicatures, codification, the simplifying of the rules of procedure 
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and evidence, the reform of criminal law, and even some economical 
matters; yet of Bentham’s numerous disciples only Lord Brougham, 
Bowring, and Ricardo sat for any long time in Parliament, and Ben- 
tham’s real interpreters were Austin, Dumont, the two Mills, and Fon- 
blanque ; of these Austin himself needs acommentator. Let us take an 
instance on the other side. No onecan doubt that if Peel had devoted 
his somewhat sluggish but eminently sound intellect to the mastery of 
a single science, he would have ranked at least among its foremost 
expositors. Yet Peel, in early life, was so ignorant of the true prin- 
ciples of finance that he fought resolutely before the Bullion Com- 
mittee in 1810 against the very idea which he has incorporated in 
the famous Act for the restriction of cash payments. The peculiarity 
of Peel’s mind, which exposed him to much unjust attack in after 
days, was that he changed altogether if he changed at all; and that 
when he had once discovered a leading premiss of his opponents to be 
correct, he accepted it in all its logical bearings. He is no doubt open to 
the reproach that he acquired his influence by advocating one set of 
ideas, and used it to establish another; but the fault was not in him- 
self. He was a good speaker, a good party leader, a good adminis- 
trator, and a competent student; but he could not combine with all 
these—perhaps no man could have combined—the power to originate 
economical science, like Ricardo, or O’Connell’s capacity to detect 
the hollowness of Protestant ascendancy, or Cobden’s prophetic 
vision of free trade. 

It is difficult to believe that England would have been better 
served if Bentham had been in Parliament, as he once hoped to be 
through Lord Shelburne’s influence. The chances are that he would 
have frittered away much energy on his doubtful Panopticon scheme, 
and that the world would have been poorer by several works which 
it can ill afford to spare. He could scarcely have served the cause of 
reform as Russell and Brougham served it, or have carried Catholic 
emancipation like Pecl. No doubt scholars and abstract thinkers 
may acquire great influence in Parliament. Sir G. C. Lewis was a 
notable instance of a man who combined the tastes and characteristics 
of a German scholar, with such Parliamentary success that he would 
probably one day have been Premier. Mr. John Stuart Mill, during 
the short time he sate for Westminster, was a recognised Parlia- 
mentary force. The reason why, as a rule, scholars are unfitted for 
Parliament, is not that they cannot do Parliamentary work better 
than the average country squire, or cadet of good family, or profes- 
sional lawyer, but that they can be doing better work than good 
average Parliamentary work elsewhere. Mr. Grote’s life in Parlia- 
ment is chiefly remembered for his premature advocacy of the ballot. 
Being in advance of his time, he failed to carry a simple and useful 
reform. But having left Parliament he enriched literature by a 
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stupendous work on Greek history, which incidentally did more to 
promote the opinions that Mr. Grote had at heart, than his speeches for 
twenty sessions could have accomplished. Mr. Gladstone is, perhaps, 
the most eminent instance of a man who combines scholarly tastes 
with the highest Parliamentary efficiency. But though it is not easy 
to judge what a man, to whom book-making has only been a relaxa- 
tion, might have accomplished in literature, many will probably be 
of opinion that Mr. Gladstone owes such success as he has achieved 
in book-making to his eminence as a statesman which attracted atten- 
tion to anything signed with his name, and that he was wisely 
counselled in electing to stake his fame on his achievements as orator, 
financier, and leader of English Liberalism. 

In France, and indeed all over the Continent, the editors of news- 
papers are among the most popular candidates for Parliament. In 
England the editors of papers seem instinctively to abstain from 
offering themselves for seats, and it cannot be said that the con- 
tributors to journals, who are fairly numerous, find any favour with 
constituencies on account of their writings. To write for the Times 
or for the Daily News does nct damage a candidate, but does not 
help him appreciably. On the whole the English practice seems 
preferable. Party allegiance in Parliament practically means and 
must mean allegiance to a particular leader, whose faults of temper 
and tactics often have to be endured at the cost of some special 
pleading or of a party vote. Party allegiance for a journal means 
allegiance to the principles which the Parliamentary leader is sup- 
posed to represent, but from which he may at times swerve. An 
editor in Parliament is, therefore, exposed to find himself in the 
difficult position of being bound to vote with a chief, whose political 
programme he is every day denouncing in the press. Besides this, 
there is another important difficulty that embarrasses the position of 
a Parliamentary editor. Even the occasional contributor to a journal 
finds that he often becomes unpopular because he is the supposed 
writer of articles reflecting on the conduct of his brother members, 
or because he is supposed to be traversing the party tactics in his 
paper, or simply because it is thought that he is brought into undue 
prominence in its columns. But an editor cannot escape the respon- 
sibility for every and any offence of this kind; and being perpetually 
between two fires, the dread of making personal enemies among the 
men with whom he associates every day, and the fear of misleading 
the public, he will be liable to all the perplexity and oscillations that 
habitually attend such a position. 

The result of all this would seem to be, that in proportion asa 
country is highly developed, will the functions of political action 
that used to be concentrated in an English Parliament be divided 
between Parliament and certain outside powers. When there is a 
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popular cry, Parliament must follow rather than guide the country, 
studying the constituencies to know what measures are called for 
immediately, and recognising the high value which the counsels of 
the press have from its greater independence of party exigencies. 
When there is no popular cry, the Government or individual mem- 
ber, who are wisely bent on legislating for futurity, have no doubt a 
somewhat greater latitude, but even here the practical statesman 
must be guided nine times in ten by the work of professed specialists. 
Not merely is this necessary, because only in the writings of speci- 
alists can the information that will save from blunders be found, but 
electors throughout the country will force it upon their members. 
Formerly the post came down two days after a debate was concluded 
and brought a meagre summary of results, to men who scarcely 
cared to look even for this in the county paper. Now the last argu- 
ments of the chief speakers are flashed almost while they are speak- 
ing, to every country town with a population of two thousand and 
a paper ; and in some at least of these will be found men able to pass 
sound criticisms on one or other of almost all measures that are be- 
fore the country. How profoundly this change is felt in Parliament 
itself may be seen by reference to the debates. Formerly men spoke 
to convince one another, or at least to justify their intellectual stand- 
ing-point to friends and enemies in the House. Now speeches are 
delivered as much to the outside world as to Parliament. Secret 
powers, as it were, mingle in the debates, and a House of Commons 
has members outside its walls. 

The superficial objection to the theory of Parliament controlled 
from without rests on the half-fanciful distinction between a repre- 
sentative and a delegate, to which many even now attach an extreme 
importance. The delegate, it is said, goes to a conference fettered by 
instructions from which he cannot deviate; but the representative is 
chosen for certain qualities and principles, which popular estimation 
approves, is limited to no particular course of action, and gives no 
account of his stewardship till it is concluded with the expiration of 
Parliament. The strict rules of party discipline make this theory of 
little importance in England. A man in England is elected as 
Liberal or Conservative, and is bound to act with his party so long 
as there is a coherent party to act with. When there is a split in 
the party, such as Peel’s policies of Catholic Emancipation and Free 
Trade caused among the Conservatives, it is held that an honourable 
man may follow his leader or stand aloof with the larger portion of 
the rank and file. But wayward or factious desertions, such as the 
Adullamites practised in 1866, are habitually resented and visited 
with condign punishment by the constituencies. In fact, as Mr. 
Bagehot has pointed out, the penalty of disloyalty to a party is abso- 
lute impotence. The free lance may hinder others from doing 
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work that is needed, but can accomplish nothing himself. There is, 
therefore, a grave practical reason why a constituency should object 
to capricious action on the part of its representative. The real 
reason, however, lies deeper. A constituency that should surrender 
its right of controlling State policy for seven or three years to its 
representative, that should allow him to deviate from the principles 
he professed and misrepresent it, would be forfeiting its self-respect, 
and paralysing its capacity for self-government. No doubt, the 
question of the day may assume a very different complexion during 
the latter years of an English Parliament; and what at first only 
seemed desirable to a few, may be recognised as necessary by the 
great majority of men later on. The question of Free Trade in corn 
was very differently estimated by men of all parties after the exist- 
ence of the potato blight was demonstrated. Nevertheless, though 
Peel resigned office that his opponents might carry out the new 
policy, and only resumed the reins of office because the Whig leader 
could not hold them, public opinion never thoroughly forgave Peel 
for his supposed apostasy. As far back as twelve years before, he 
had declared himself only withheld from voting for Free Trade by 
motives of expediency ; his conversion had been predicted year by 
year before it happened, and it was justified at the time by absolute 
necessity. Peel’s followers were accordingly forgiven for acting 
with him by all but their old Parliamentary associates, and Peel 
himself was so far acquitted that moderate men said he had saved the 
country at the cost of his own reputation. More than this was never 
allowed, till the grave had closed over the great statesman. 

It is the great difficulty of Parliamentary government in a young 
country that party organization does not at first exist. It takes 
some years before the pioneers of a colony have made up their own 
minds about certain grave issues, about the tariff or the land question, 
and self-government is chiefly desired in order that pressure for local 
needs may be brought to bear upon the administration. No doubt 
some very great changes were carried in the early Parliaments of 
Victoria, but they were intended to make self-government a reality 
rather than to apply it to any particular purpose. Substantially, 
therefore, the prizes of office were contended for by rings or cliques, 
uniting round particular leaders, who combined debating power with 
some talent of administration. Now and again, of course, the 
' clique represented a principle, supported denominational education 
because its chief supporters were Catholics, or advocated liberal land- 
laws to conciliate the democracy. The so-called independent member 
flourished during this period, and Victoria has twice witnessed the 
spectacle of a defeated Premier deserting his late colleagues, and 
taking subordinate office in a new Cabinet under the very leader 
who had supplanted him, once without any interval, and once with 
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only the interval of a few weeks. Under this system all mainten- 
ance of definite principles is of course impossible, and the only 
interest in politics is to watch the fluctuating fortunes and com- 
binations of successive gangs of adventurers. The smallness of con- 
stituencies and the large means at the disposal of an unscrupulous 
Minister for bribing a needy district by public works, make the 
appeal to the country on the reconstruction of Cabinets a mere 
formality for the worst offenders. It is not in ordinary human 
virtue to reject a man who has carried a railway at heavy loss to 
the State up a steep hill to benefit his constituents, has given them 
a large system of water-works and every possible public institu- 
tion, and who can confer new favours if he remains in office. 

It may be said that if the rigid law of party allegiance is to 
be maintained, the country will lose the great benefit it ought 
to derive from having as its representatives men who on the whole 
sympathise with and understand the community, but who, from 
a better education or a higher standing-point, are slightly in 
advance of it. The case of Burke is one of the strongest in- 
stances that can be cited in support of this theory. Burke 
was what would be called in the colonies a good local member, 
and there are few more amusing passages in literature than the 
grandiose pages in which he explains to the electors of Bristol how 
he had jobbed and lobbied for his constituents. But Burke was 
also aman of intrinsic greatness, who saw the iniquity of the penal 
laws in Ireland and attempted to mitigate them. The lowest Pro- 
testant rancour was aroused in consequence, and Burke was driven 
from a seat of which he had been the ornament for years. It may 
be admitted at once that religious tolerance is a matter in which no 
compromise is possible. Burke seeing the light was bound to 
advance towards it. But how about his constituents? That several 
thousand men in the eighteenth century should have thought it a 
religious duty to discourage a religion they disliked by statutory 
enactment, is no doubt a very melancholy recollection ; but can any 
one maintain that a philosophical representative was entitled to 
disregard the wishes of his constituents on the precise point where 
they felt most deeply? A Parliament that should be thirty years in 
advance of its time, as Burke was of his, would not have established 
toleration, but would have provoked a civil war. From the moment 
the question of toleration came up as a new and important issue, 
Burke was bound to ascertain the wishes of his constituents, and if 
he could not carry them with him, or obtain leave to act as he 
liked, to resign and seek another seat, or fight the battle of free- 
thought as a pamphleteer. 

This position will be found to receive strong support if we look 
at some of the great reforms of the past hundred years, and observe 
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that they were not forced by Parliament on the people, but by the 
people on Parliament. Relief to Protestant Dissenters and Catholic 
Emancipation were carried by the energy of a small section of the 
English middle classes and by the enthusiasm of the unrepresented 
Irish peasantry. The fate of every Reform Bill, but especially of the 
first and most important, has been determined outside Parliament. 
Public meetings and associations forced the abolition of slavery on a 
House which, if left to itself, would have voted as the West Indian 
interest bade it. Free trade in corn was granted by a Parliament 
whose members were for the most part sincere Protectionists, but who 
did not dare to hold out against a popular demand, which the Con- 
servative leader declared to be just. The members for Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, who it might be assumed would be picked 
men, more clear-sighted than their fellows, have been among the 
staunchest supporters of old abuses; or if, like Peel and Gladstone, 
they came to think wisely on any question of the day, they have 
promptly paid the penalty of enlightenment by forfeiting their seats. 
In a word, humiliating as it may be to confess it, no single great 
reform would have been carried in the last sixty years if Parliament 
had been chosen exclusively by the most highly educated classes, or 
if its members, who asa rule reflect the opinions of the educated 
and wealthy minority, had not been habitually controlled by public 
opinion. It may be added, that no reform is ever carried in England 
but what is accompanied by scarcely suppressed discontent among 
the rank and file of the very men who have achieved it, but who do 
not care to disguise that they think it premature, and that their 
leader should have mancuvred so as to avoid doing anything. In 
fact, the world we live in is the best of all possible worlds for the 
average wealthy man, and whatever view he may profess he is apt 
to regard those who attempt to change the status quo as theorists, 
or, it may be, as incendiaries. 

The genesis of great changes must be and ought to be outside 
Parliament. Neither the working classes, who as a rule need and 
feel most, nor those among the wealthy who speak best, or who 
possess administrative capacity, are in general gifted with insight or 
with creative energy. The genius of revolution may take almost 
every form. It may be bitter and cynical, as it was with Swift in 
his latter days, when he saw that vision of Ireland’s oppression and 
misery, for which the people rightly counts him its first patriot. 
It may be moody and fanciful, as it was with Rousseau, when he 
preached that return to Nature, which had its ghastly fulfilment in 
the French Revolution. It may be intellectual and abstract with 
Bentham, or tender and sweet with Wilberforce. It may wear the 
royal purple of the orator with Burke, or the court dress of the 
diplomatist with De Maistre. But in proportion as it is deep and 
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earnest will it have taken counsel with solitude; and if it would do 
its work thoroughly among men, it must go out to the multitude as a 
book, rather than be delivered to a Parliament as a speech. Burke’s 
oratory wearied a critical Senate, but the letters on the French Revolu- 
tion breathed the breath of life for fifty years into English Conservatism. 
The thought was greater than the man, and English society, with all 
its Philistinism, understood that this was a new faith delivered to it, 
where the House of Commons only heard the speech ofa partisan. It 
may be that it is more difficult to get the first hearing in our own 
times, than it was in Swift’s and Burke’s. There is so much good 
imitative thought, which almost approaches genius, that some 
uncertainty must be allowed for before even the critical eye can 
separate pure metal from electro-plate. Habitually, there is 
some suspense of judgment in the first instance, and an unques- 
tioning partisanship afterwards. It is scarcely too much to say that 
Mr. J. S. Mill’s later works were never adequately criticised, in 
consequence of the veneration his name inspired. Given, therefore, 
the thinker who is to move the world, he will not long be without dis- 
ciples, and these will have at their command the most perfect machinery 
for reproducing and multiplying his opinions. The new thoughts 
will be discussed and asserted in reviews and newspapers; they will 
pass from these to the platform and the hustings, and they will 
presently demand recognition in Parliament. In the process of 
sifting, in being written over and talked over, they will have lost, it 
may be, much that was original and valuable, but that was unavoidably 
alien to common-place modes of understanding. Society cannot change 
its inner being, though a greater than Moses spoke to it. It must 
assimilate what it takes after it own crude fashion, and it will lose 
faith in its own practical capacity if it does not mould into new 
shape what it recognises as in its first form the thought of an idealist. 
None the less will it have gained from the bread eaten with vigils 
and salt tears of the solitary Reformer, what countless sessions of 
Parliamentary orators could not have given it. 

Unless it be said that men of science have lost in dignity with 
that advance of knowledge which condemns all to be specialists, and 
which excludes the dream of a master of all knowledge, there seems 
no reason why a Parliament should be held to have lost rank 
because the function of its members is only to discuss the details of 
changes, which have been thought out and ratified elsewhere. 
Unless it be held that authority is only venerable when it can dis- 
regard the convictions and will of a whole community, it is difficult 
to understand why Parliament should be assumed to possess powers 
of which English sovereigns have been deliberately divested. But, 
in fact, on all great questions it is conceded that Parliament must 
bow to the expressed will of the constituencies ; and if these insist 
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on carrying a measure of persecution or of confiscation, their repre- 
sentatives can only stipulate for delay and consideration. The duty 
of an honourable man in such circumstances is not to employ his 
trust in thwarting those who confided it to him, but in resigning it. 
He has no right to stand to all time between a people and their 
folly ; he can only claim not to be made its instrument. On great 
questions this is now very commonly conceded. On small questions 
there will always be larger latitude, because the whole community 
does not interest itself in these. The sphere of independent action 
for a member of Parliament is therefore considerable. As member 
of a party he may influence its deliberations, and may constantly 
amend in committee so as to reduce the imperfections of a radically 
bad bill. It may happen that a well-argued debate will even pro- 
duce a revulsion of public opinion. To his own constituents a 
member will always speak with authority, and he may sometimes 
obtain leave from these to separate from his party even on an im- 
portant issue. It is practically certain that for half the measures 
that come before him he will be left to his own unfettered discretion. 
If, in addition to all this, he desires the license of acting without 
fixed principles and making new political combinations at pleasure, 
he is asking what no constituency that respects itself ought to grant, 
and what only a self-seeking adventurer would desire. 

Ultimately, it seems difficult to doubt that the principle of sub- 
mitting disputed measures to a general vote of the people will be 
adopted in all highly organized democracies. The English method 
of taking the sense of the country by a dissolution is uncertain and 
violent ; uncertain, because it may often happen that particular men 
are voted for at the elections rather than a particular policy; and 
violent, because it complicates the war of opinion with the struggle 
for office. The application of the plebiscite in France, when men 
have been driven to the polls in revolutionary times to choose or 
endorse the choice of a leader, has thrown discredit upon this method 
of expressing opinion. Meanwhile, it has been advocated by Bent- 
ham, and is found to work easily and successfully in Switzerland, 
and in many States of the American Union. In Switzerland it is 
applied to laws of every kind; in America only to constitutional 
changes, which, however, cover a good deal in a country where a 
constitution may contain several hundred enactments. The essential 
seems to be that the plebiscite should be granted whenever a 
respectable minority in the Assembly or in the country has reason to 
think that it could carry the constituencies against a measure affirmed 
by a Parliamentary majority. Instructed by debates in Parliament, 
by the press, and by public meetings, electors ought to have no 
difficulty in appreciating the broad merits or demerits of a particular 
measure. Cnartes H. Pearson. 
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THE COLOURED MAN IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue coloured races of Australia—as all those not of European ex- 
traction are concisely called—are a constant source of anxiety to the 
white settlers. No sooner has the colonist disposed of one “ shade,” 
than he is confronted by some trouble arising out of the commissions 
of another; and disputes as to the best mode of dealing with 
Asiatics, Polynesians, and aboriginals form some of the most pro- 
minent of Australian questions. From the date of the first settle- 
ment, the degraded original owners of the soil have commanded the 
attention of the settlers who appropriated their property. The 
mischievous propensities of the aboriginals have been a source of 
constant annoyance to the pioneers, whilst the rapid decline in their 
numbers has disappointed the philanthropist, who vainly sought to 
raise these barbarians in the scale of intelligence, by teaching them 
habits of continuous toil and a sense of moral responsibility. The 
helpless brutality of the aboriginal does, however, secure him from 
active hostility on the part of the white settler ; and the problem of 
dealing with him in the most humane and advantageous manner will 
at no distant date be solved by his disappearance from the face of 
the earth. Very different is the case with the aliens who have im- 
ported in large numbers from Asia and the South Sea Islands. These 
races show no signs of decay. Their numbers are constantly in- 
creasing. They have invaded Australia from Cape York to Port 
Philip, and from South Australia to New Zealand. Partly because 
they represent cheap labour, partly because “Australia for the 
white man ” is become an article of faith from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, these importations have met with the most 
determined hostility—with antipathy which might long ago have 
culminated in serious violence, had not the various colonial govern- 
ments performed something, and promised more, in the way of re- 
pressive legislation. The coloured man is the stock subject of the 
newspapers, the regular topic at public meetings, and the theme of 
numerous parliamentary debates. In short, he has risen to the 
dignity of the question of the day. 

The coloured races of Australia are of three principal varieties. 
The aboriginal is black, the Chinaman is yellow, and the Polynesian 
may be of any tint from copper to black. Since the conclusion of 
the Maori war in New Zealand, the aboriginal has not attracted any 
attention beyond the limits of Australia. The colonists, however, 
especially in the north, have by no means heard the last of him. 
The fine race of New Zealand are rapidly declining through the 
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combined influence of too much rum, and, apparently, too little 
fighting. Drink and inactivity co-operate towards the same result. 
Peace is now maintained between the natives and the settlers, and 
the former are more considerately treated than of yore; but alike 
in peace or war, whether drinking rum or cutting throats, the native 
New Zealander goes down before the advance of civilisation. The 
aboriginals of Tasmania are extinct. On the continent their con- 
dition becomes more degraded and hopeless in proportion as they are 
remote from the sea. The coast natives are far superior to those of 
the inland districts. The former are capable of continuous industry, 
and display a considerable amount of intelligence. Some specimens 
that I saw about Moreton Bay (the entrance to the River Brisbane) 
were remarkably fine men. In the north of Queensland—in the 
peninsula of Cape York and round about the gulf of Carpentaria—the 
native is of an entirely different race, and probably migrated crigin- 
ally from the islands of the great Indian archipelago. He is 
athletic, intelligent, ferocious, untameable, and is credited with an 
appetite for human flesh. Traces of cannibalism have also been 
found in the western interior; but nothing exact is known of the 
natives of that unexplored region. The most degraded of the 
aboriginal tribes have proved less unteachable than might have been 
inferred from the accounts of early travellers; but nowhere have 
these races been so advantageously affected by civilisation as to 
afford any hope of their escaping that natural law which dooms the 
weaker race to disappear before the stronger. The blacks will occa- 
sionally work for the squatters, and work well; but they soon grow 
tired of remaining in one place. Continuous application seems 
beyond them. They are useful in tracking malefactors—a business 
for which most of them have qualified by a long training as evil- 
doers on their own account. In some places areas have been set 
apart for them, and‘homes have been established under the care of 
white officials. Here the aboriginal has acquired a little knowledge 
of agriculture and some of the simpler arts; but it is noticeable that 
women or old and infirm men mostly seek these institutions, which 
thus do little to leaven the lump of able-bodied savagery. In 
Northern Queensland the relationship between the-whites and the 
blacks is one of war to the knife. The savage uses his spear, the 
settler his rifle, whenever an opportunity presents itself. Nothing 
is attempted in the way of negotiation, overtures for peace, or re- 
clamation. The latter is pronounced to be an impossibility ; but no 
effort has been made to establish a ;rodus vivendi. It is said—and 
probably with too much truth—that the irreconcilable hostility of 
these northern savages was first provoked by atrocities on the part of 
the early settlers; but it is not at all certain that the blacks could 
not be propitiated. They have decidedly the best of the present 
G2 
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permanent state of warfare, which annually costs Queenslanders 
several lives and a large amount of property. 

So much for the black man. The Kanaka, South Sea Islander, or 
Polynesian, as he is variously termed, may be generally classed as 
the brown man, though every island rejoices in its peculiar tint. 
These immigrants are confined to Queensland, and almost to one 
industry—the cultivation of sugar. About ten years ago the 
English Government and people were astonished at the receipt of 
reports to the effect that the South Sea Islanders were systematically 
kidnapped and compelled to work on the Queensland plantations. 
These accounts had too much foundation in truth ; but such practices 
wholly ceased long ago. An Act passed in the year 1868 placed 
this kind of immigration under strict regulations. Every vessel 
bringing Polynesians to Queensland must be licensed. Every im- 
porter of South Sea Islanders must sign a bond with two sureties, 
agreeing, under a penalty, to fulfil the conditions of the Act. These 
stipulate that the Polynesian shall be employed for a term of three 
years, at wages not under £6 a year. He is to be provided with a 
certain amount of clothing yearly, with rations, and medical atten- 
dance when required. At the end of the term of three years his 
employer must provide him with a passage—the accommodation on 
board ship being also specified. These labourers are industrious and 
for the most part well behaved. They suffer no hardship from 
their employers; but the mortality amongst them is excessive, 
arising mostly from pulmonary diseases. Though the climate here 
is tropical, the mornings in midwinter are very cold, with occasional 
frosts. Some of these Polynesians remain in Queensland after the 
expiration of their term of service, and these often display a pro- 
pensity for arraying themselves in fine linen and gold chains. The 
remainder return to their native islands (the New Hebrides), carry- 
ing with them the equivalent of their £18 in the shape of rifles, 
revolvers, and other instruments of war. As these are the marks of 
civilisation of which they are most proud, it is to be feared that their 
intercourse with higher intelligences does not prove an unmixed 
blessing to their benighted brethren at home. In the year 1877 
the number of Polynesians who came to Queensland was 1986, in- 
cluding only 74 females. The number who departed was 906. The 
total number imported into this colony up to the end of March, 
1878, was 13,933. Of these 1,694 died, and 5,570 went home again, 
leaving 6,669 in the country. 

The insignificant number of women who come hither from the 
islands forms an objection to the employment of Kanakas. As for 
the rest, it might be thought that a body of labourers who are 
engaged for a limited period, and who perform a kind of work that 
is not suitable for Europeans, would excite no jealousy or animosity 
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amongst the whites. This, however, is not the case. The Aus- 
tralian’s antipathy to the coloured man is beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. The Polynesian, limited as is the sphere of his operations, 
has narrowly escaped exclusion from Queensland. The Premier who 
has just retired from office (Mr. Douglas) was greatly opposed to 
Kanaka labour; and a measure further “regulating ” the employ- 
ment of the South Sea Islander was all but passed in the session of 
1877. The newly-arrived immigrant from Great Britain or Europe, 
who is landed at the Northern ports, is especially dismayed at the 
sight of these dark-skinned fellow-labourers. The immensity of the 
distances in these countries, the interminable forests of gum trees, 
the roughness of everything around, the villages where he expected 
to find cities, and the hamlets where he imagined there would be 
towns, are calculated to depress the new-comer at first; but these 
novel influences are as nothing compared with the prospect of having 
to work side by side with d/ack labour! Appalled at such an un- 
expected discovery, many of the immigrants, who are brought hither 
at a cost to the colony of some £20 a head, hasten southwards ; and 
thus New South Wales secures many a good citizen at the expense 
of Queensland. 

The Polynesian, however, as an object of public interest and of 
public dread, sinks into insignificance before the Chinese. This 
ubiquitous, all-suffering, all-capable individual—the future possessor 
of the world in his own opinion—has invaded Australia in thousands. 
He competes with the white man in almost every industry. He is 
careless of hardship, and apparently indifferent to climate. He 
flourishes equally under the almost equatorial heat of northern 
Queensland, and in the moist cool atmosphere of New Zealand. He 
possesses the power of working almost without limit, though he is 
slower and feebler than the Englishman; he can live upon a sum 
which would astonish a Dorsetshire labourer; and he regards an 
occasional period of semi-starvation as something quite in the ordi- 
nary way of business. These qualities, much more than certain 
vices to which the yellow man is addicted, have excited against him 
the bitterest aversion. The slang name for this invasion of the 
celestial children is sufficiently expressive. It is called the Yellow 
Agony. The Chinaman is regarded, in short, as an instrument for 
taking the bread out of the white man’s mouth, as an agent for the 
reduction of wages; and his tendency is undoubtedly to monopolize 
any industry in which he once gets a footing. 

It is remarkable that a question which is vital to Australia, and 
which is of no little imperial importance, should have excited so 
little attention in England. From time to time the English papers 
have noticed the Chinese invasion of California ; and some years ago 
the Philadelphia correspondent of the Times very felicitously de- 
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scribed the hostility to the Chinese in America as caused by their 
“underselling white labour, and setting up their idols in a Christian 
land.” The Times itself brought the artillery of political economy 
to bear ; it upheld the right of the employer to buy labour in the 
cheapest market. And possibly this off-hand decision was sufficient 
as regards the case in America. The Chinese there are only 
obnoxiovs in the one corner where they reside; they are but a drop 
in the ocean of the great republic. If we estimate the Chinese in 
California at 35,000—an extreme number, I believe—such an alien 
population is not likely to cause any social disturbance amongst a 
community of forty millions, however offensive they may be to their 
immediate neighbours. In Australia the case is widely different. 
The Chinese swarm throughout the eastern continent. There are 
4,000 in Sydney alone. In Queensland they number at least 20,000, 
out of a total population of little over 200,000. The report of the 
Queensland Department of Mines for the year 1877 states that the 
total number of gold-miners at the end of the year was 17,903. Of 
these only 4,634 were Europeans, and the remainder, 13,269, were 
Chinese. In some places, notably Cooktown, these visitors form the 
majority of the population. Viewing the matter apart from pre- 


judice, antipathy, or panic, these figures do suggest a serious ques- 


tion. If this immigration of Chinese be continued, is there not a 


danger lest the yellow race should, at any rate in certain districts, 
become the dominant one? These colonies are held by white men 
in the name of Queen Victoria; are we to allow any portion of them 
practically to pass to the Emperor of China? The question is a 
complicated one, since we have to consider—first, the general right 
of the employer to get his work done at the cheapest rate; secondly, 
the treaty obligations of the empire of which Australia forms a part ; 
thirdly, the undoubted right of the colonies to self-preservation. 
The last consideration seems likely to overpower the others. Rightly 
or wrongly, the colonial electors and their representatives have 
decided that Chinese immigration constitutes a danger which must 
not be suffered to continue. If one expedient fails to keep out the 
yellow man, another must be tried ; excluded he must be. This 
feeling is practically unanimous. It has brought about repressive 
legislation in Queensland, and the example of the younger colony 
will soon be followed in New South Wales. 

When the Chinaman first arrived in Queensland, he devoted him- 
self to occupations in’ which his services were very welcome. He 
raised vegetables which no one else would raise; he caught the fish 
which had hitherto swum almost unmolested in Moreton Bay ; and 
he did the work both of an English country hawker and a London 
costermonger. The Queenslander is apt to despise small industries. 
The command of boundless territory, the enervating climate, and the 
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still more enervating system of government, all tend to foster a 
dislike to occupations which require attention to minute detail. To 
such a community the plodding Chinaman was useful—and, indeed, 
still is, as far as the above-mentioned occupations go. But the case 
assumed a totally different aspect after the discovery of the northern 
gold-fields, especially that on the Palmer River (1873). The 
almond-eyed race rushed thither in thousands, all animated with the 
hope of realising that very modest capital which secures a competence 
in China. The alluvial diggings of the North’ were totally unequal 
to the support of the multitudes who flocked to them. In some 
localities the yield of gold was insufficient to procure the necessaries 
of life—even the necessaries of Chinese life. Great privations were 
endured by the majority. Many died of sheer starvation. But their 
fate did not check the invasion. A few gained the coveted fortune, 
and each individual was willing to brave every risk in the hope that 
he might be numbered among the lucky minority. The Chinese 
are inveterate gamblers—a propensity in strange contrast with 
their indomitable perseverance and plodding industry. Suffering 
the Celestial bears patiently ; he holds life cheaply; and so long as 
he sees a chance of success for himself, he views with the utmost 
unconcern the bleached bones of his companions around him. 
Nearly all the yellow immigrants to the gold-fields came out under 
a sort of contract with their wealthier brethren at home. Not 
having the money to pay their own passages to Queensland, they 
engaged to make over a certain proportion of their gains to the 
capitalists who gave them a start. Notwithstanding the number 
who left home never to return, the speculation seems to have paid 
the Hong Kong merchants who embarked in it, for the stream of 
Chinese immigration never ceased to flow as long as the alluvial 
deposits on the northern fields held out, and until the adoption by 
the Queensland Parliament and Government of the measures which 
I am about to describe. 

This form of Chinese enterprise gave rise among the Europeans 
to a measure of discontent and enmity that never could have been 
excited by fishing or market-gardening. No matter that a European 
could not live upon the gains out of which the Chinese would save 
money; no matter that the aliens often worked ground that the 
European would regard as worthless. The total amount carried off 
by the Asiatics was imposing in the mass, and the white men 
considered themselves robbed of their property. It must be ad- 
mitted that these Chinese gold-seekers were perfectly useless as 


(1) In alluvial mining the gold is sought by washing the soil; in the other branch of 
gold-mining, ‘‘reefing,”’ the precious metal is extracted from the quartz rock by crush- 
ing. The latter operation requires expensive machinery, the former only the simplest 
appliances. 
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colonists. They did not bring their families, they did not settle. 
Their only object was to secure as much gold as would recoup their 
patrons and leave a balance for themselves. They then decamped. 
Dunning their stay here they dealt with traders of their own race, so 
that much of even their necessary expenditure would also find its 
way back to China. Immigrants who have left no trace behind them, 
except the exhaustion of the alluvial fields over which they worked, 
could hardly be regarded as desirable colonists. Such visitors cannot 
be welcomed. The Colonial feeling, however, goes far beyond this 
negative phase. It is a feeling of determined hostility; it has 
brought about several Acts of Parliament; and, whilst I write, 
further dramatic novelties of the same order are announced by the 
new Government as being in preparation. 

But, however precise the public demand might be, a practical 
method of meeting it was not readily discovered. Queensland is an 
integral portion of the British Empire, and the treaty obligations of 
the Imperial Government must be respected here as elsewhere. The 
Chinese could not be forcibly kept out. They could not be hanged 
or imprisoned after they landed. At length the Brisbane Govern- 
ment resolved to exclude these visitors by the indirect method of 
rendering their expeditions hither unprofitable. The Hong Kong 
patrons would not send their countrymen over, unless the specula- 
tion proved remunerative; and accordingly the Ministry set them- 
selves to prevent such a favourable result by imposing extra licenses, 
and exacting a sort of caution money. In a word, the white man 
was to be protected by a duty on the yellow man. The first 
measure passed by the Queensland Legislature was the Gold Fields 
Act Amendment Act of 1877. This provided that all Asiatic or 
African aliens should pay £3 for a miner’s right or license, whereas 
the ordinary fee is 10s., and £10 for a business license, whereas the 
charge to Europeans is £4. Governor Cairns withheld his assent 
from this measure, on the ground that to impose special charges upon 
the Chinese was contrary to the spirit of the Imperial treaties with 
China. That the measure was directed against the Chinese only 
was obvious, since Queensland contains no African aliens, nor any 
Asiatics except Chinese. The Queensland Ministry of the day 
waxed wrath at this interference. They sought and obtained sym- 
pathy from the other Australian Governments, and they composed 
some Ministerial effusions which must have given intense amusement 
in Downing Street. Finally, the bill was assented to. Whilst it 
was in abeyance, the Government passed a second measure, which, 
though still more oppressive to the yellow man, received the royal 
assent without delay. This was the Chinese Immigrants Regula- 
tion Act of 1877. It stipulates that the master of every vessel 
bringing Chinese passengers to any Queensland port shall, before 
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making an entry at the Customs, deliver to the collector a list of the 
Chinese on board, and pay a deposit of ten pounds for each one of 
them. A certificate is given to each of these passengers, and consti- 
tutes a sort of passport through the colony. The purpose for which 
this deposit is made may be best exemplified by quoting the 7th 
Clause of the Act :— 


‘7, All sums so paid by or on behalf of any Chinese shall be paid over to the 
Colonial Treasurer, and be by him applied in manner following, that is to say: 
If at any time within three years from the date of the landing or arrival of any 
Chinese in respect of whom such sums shall have been paid, such Chinese shall 
depart from the colony to parts beyond the seas, and shall before his departure 
prove to the satisfaction of the Colonial Treasurer that during his residence in 
the colony he has not been confined in any gaol or lock-up after conviction of 
any offence, and that he has paid all fines and penalties imposed upon him 
under the provisions of any Act in force in the colony, and that he has paid all 
expenses incurred in respect of his confinement or medical treatment in any 
public hospital, benevolent asylum, lunatic asylum, or other place for the care, 
treatment, or cure of the sick poor or insane, and that no expense or charge 
has fallen upon the revenue,—then upon the production to the collector or other 
principal officer of customs at the port of embarkation, of the certificate given 
to such Chinese on his arrival, the amount so paid in respect of such Chinese 
shall be repaid to him on board of the ship by which he shall so depart. But 
if he shall fail to make such proof within the period aforesaid, the amount shall 
be paid into the Consolidated Revenue.” 


The penalties for the infringement of any of the provisions ef this 
Act are very severe—heavy fines, the forfeiture of the vessel, &c. 
The chance of any Chinese immigrant getting his £10 back is 
obviously infinitesimal. He must not only keep out of gaol, not only 
pay for his maintenance if he is compelled to go to a hospital, a 
benevolent asylum (a sort of workhouse) or a lunatic asylum—the 
latter being a very likely destination for any Chinese who come 
hither after the passage of this Act,—but he must prove all this. 
The onus of showing that he has been immaculate rests with him. 
Imagine Ah Sing, the Hong Kong John Smith, endeavouring to 
prove in a strange country that he was not the Ah Sing who did 
this or that which he ought not to have done! In nine cases out 
of ten the deposit must remain an absolute poll-tax. 

The deposit, however, is not all. No vessel can carry more than 
one Chinese passenger for every ten tons of registry. Previously 
to the adoptiun of this proviso in Queensland, the steamship com- 
panies were able to make this trade profitable by carrying large 
numbers, tightly packed, at £3 or £4. head. The Chinese had no 
objection to the tight-packing; indeed, they are not thankful for any 
of the blessings of civilisation, as Europeans interpret them; and 
they were only too glad to get here anyhow, provided the demand 
upon their pockets was of moderate amount. I am informed by a 
leading merchant that, under the Act of 1877, a Chinaman cannot 
be profitably carried from Hong Kong to Cooktown (the most northerly 
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Queensland port) under £30. Anything like this charge would be 
prohibitory. Asa matter of fact the Chinese Immigrants Regula- 
tion Act has achieved its object, that of preventing immigration 
altogether. The number of Chinese who arrived in Queensland in 
1875 was 7,254; in 1876, 6,555 ; and in 1877, 7,460. Since the end 
of 1877, the total of yellow immigrants has not reached 200. In all 
likelihood a falling off in the number of visitors from Hong Kong 
would have been inevitable in any case, since the alluvial fields of 
the north are well-nigh exhausted. But so complete a suspension 
of the “yellow agony” can only be owing to the effect of these 
prohibitive measures. 

Yet even the two Acts I have described were not deemed sufficient 
by an anxious Ministry. The first one—the Gold Fields Act | 
Amendment Act—proved a dead letter. It was found impossible to 
get the license money from the Chinese. In many cases they did 
not possess it; in other cases they would not pay. As this patient 
race were always ready to starve or to go to gaol, their vis inertie 
gained them a complete victory as regards this measure. The 
deposit under the Regulation Act must be paid before the Chinese 
can land, and hence the decisive effect of that law; the license was 
payable after the Chinese had got on shore, and in practice could 
not be obtained at all. This result was, of course, unsatisfactory. 
The Regulation Act prevented fresh importations, but it did not 
affect those Chinese who were already in the colony. Something 
was needed to make these uncomfortable, and the Gold Fields Act 
Amendment Act had proved a complete failure. Nothing daunted, 
the Ministry passed the Gold Fields Act Amendment Act of 1878, 
which repealed the Amendment Act of 1877, and forbade “ Asiatic 
or African aliens” from mining on new gold fields, a field being 
defined as “‘new” for three years after proclamation. Thus if a 
Chinese gold-seeker does get over the difficulty of the £10 deposit 
—which has so far proved insuperable—he can only take the leavings 
of the Europeans. No new fields worth mentioning have recently 
been discovered, and the old alluvial deposits must speedily cease to 
afford a livelihood even to a Chinaman. Some of the ground has 
been worked over three times already. Whether this repressive 
legislation is in accordance with the spirit of British treaties with 
China is a question for the Colonial Secretary at home: certain it is 
that the desire of the vast majority of Queenslanders is rapidly being 
realised. 

The history of the Chinese question in New South Wales has been 
marked by a very significant episode. For some time past the com- 
petition of the Chinese in that colony has excited the same feeling of 
dissatisfaction which is manifested throughout Australia. In Sydney 
alone the obnoxious race number 4,000. They have almost mono- 
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polized the cabinet-making business, for which they display re- 
markable aptitude, and in other trades their rivalry is formidable. 
The animosity of the whites has often seemed on the point of 
breaking out into violent measures, in that most rowdy-ridden of 
Australian cities— Sydney; but peace was preserved up to the 
middle of last November, when the Australasian Steam Navigation 
Company—much to their own surprise —brought about a serious 
crisis. The A. 8. N. Company (as it is popularly called) is one of 
the most powerful of Australian corporations. Its large fleet of 
steamers ply along the whole coast of the continent from Cooktown 
to Adelaide, and trade with New Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji, and New 
Caledonia. Previously to the middle of November Chinese firemen 
and dock-hands were employed on board three steamers trading with 
Fiji and New Caledonia. The directors resolved to avail themselves 
further of this cheap labour, and Chinese began gradually to make 
their appearance in the vessels trading between Sydney and Queens- 
land. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the Company in- 
tended to supersede European seamen and firemen as far as possible 
throughout their service. One, hundred Chinese were brought 
specially from Hong Kong, and this consignment was followed by 
another and a much larger one. On Monday, November 18, the 
directors attempted to put their resolution into force at Sydney, and 
were met by a strike of all the crews in port. The whites broke 
their engagements, packed up their effects, and went on shore. The 
example was followed by every other crew, when and wherever they 
landed, until nearly the whole fleet was laid up. Only with the 
utmost difficulty could the Company insure the imperfect fulfilment 
of their mail contracts. One steamer was manned entirely by captains 
and officers; and very amusing it was to hear the “ Have the good- 
ness to belay that rope, Mr. A.,” and the “ Be kind enough to keep 
her off, Mr. B.”’? The weekly loss to the Company was enormous ; 
but they held out in the full expectation that the men would be 
beaten in the end. And doubtless so powerful a body would have 
triumphed without much difficulty in an ordinary strike. But this 
was no ordinary dispute between capital and labour. It was a 
strike against the yellow man. Thus it acquired a sacred character ; 
it became an Australian movement, securing universal sympathy, 
and, what was more to the purpose, substantial support. 

A storm of popular fecling—unanimous, with insignificant excep- 
tions, from one end of the continent to the other—burst upon the 
Company. Public meetings were held everywhere, and without 
ceasing. The newspapers mostly took the side of the seamen. Minis- 
ters, in esse and in posse, were interviewed, and promised to “settle” 
the Chinese question as soon as Parliament assembled, or as soon as 
they got into office, as the case might be. The public put their 
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hands in their pockets, and subscribed for the support of the strikers 
a sum much in excess of the requirements of the case. So bitter 
was the feeling of Australians generally, that large numbers of 
working men forbade their wives to deal with Chinese hawkers and 
gardeners, and thus endangered the health of their children, for in 
this climate vegetables form a specially essential element in the food 
of the young. Violence was studiously avoided, save in one or two 
trivial cases; albeit the canaille of Sydney was with difficulty re- 
strained from displaying its peculiar style of patriotism. But no 
feature of this popular movement was so striking as the fact that the 
cause of the seamen was supported not merely by raw politicians 
seeking after popularity, novi homines grasping at a chance of making 
themselves, but by the moderate and established leaders of Australian 
politics. In Queensland the Ministry and the Opposition were at one 
in the matter; and the former gave notice to the A. 8S. N. Company 
that, in consequence of the irregular delivery of the mails, the 
contract for carrying them would be terminated. In a word, the 
Company, instead of having to contend against a few seamen and 
stokers, found itself face to face with the entire Australian com- 
munity. Long before the strike terminated, defeat became inevit- 
able; indeed, the Government of New South Wales threatened 
legislative measures. In one circular to the shareholders the directors 
hinted at the preposterous expedient of selling their property; in 
other words, having declared that they could not make a profit 
unless they employed Chinese labour, they would sell their steamers 
because they were prevented from using such labour! Better sense 
prevailed in the end; and ultimately the directors accepted a compro- 
mise, by which they agreed to pay the wages of the strikers up to the 
time of their leaving work, to employ Chinese on certain lines only, 
and to restrict the total number so employed to 130. So ended this 
important contest ; important because it was brought about by the 
first attempt of European employers to introduce Chinese labour on 
a large scale; for, be it noted, though the yellow man abounds in 
such numbers in these countries, he almost invariably works for 
himself or an employer of his own race. 

The Prime Minister of New South Wales, Sir Henry Parkes, has 
lost no time in drawing up a measure for the purpose of effecting for 
his colony what the Chinese Immigrants Regulation Act has so 
thoroughly done for Queensland. Indeed, the bill is an exact copy 
of the Act, with the exception of the use to be made of the £10 
deposit. The Queensland Act makes a pretence, as we have seen, of 
returning this sum. Sir Henry Parkes proceeds in a more straight- 
forward manner. His bill provides that all sums “so paid by or on 
behalf of any Chinese shall be paid over to the Colonial Treasurer, 
and by him set apart under a separate account as a fund to be applied 
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towards the support of Chinese within the hospitals or other public 
institutions of the colony. This affords the Celestial a substantial 
prospect. Instead of being buoyed up with the delusive hope of 
regaining his deposit in money, he has before him the certainty of 
being able to take it out in medicine, or even to claim a wooden 
leg for nothing. The measure is not yet passed, but there is no 
doubt that it will become law. Sir Henry Parkes commands a 
large majority, and it is not probable that any of his followers either 
could or would rebel in the present state of the public temper. 

The total number of Chinese in New South Wales at the end of 
last year was 9,616. There are few, if any, women of this race in 
the colony, but 352 European women live with Chinese, of which 
number 181 are married. The condition of the remainder is a 
favourite topic at the indignation meetings, but it is right to say that 
these women had small social standing to lose when they joined 
fortunes with their Mongolian partners. In Victoria the number of 
Chinese is comparatively small, and no measurés have been taken 
against them. A few meetings have been held, and the general 
attitude is one of sympathy with the anti-Chinese movements in the 
north. In South Australia the Government have issued an order 
prohibiting contractors from employing Chinese on any public work. 
it will thus be seen that the same disposition prevails throughout the 
colonies. 

Such are the facts of the case. The logic, the justice of this ques- 
tion, are of course another matter. To most Englishmen, probably, 
these legislative proceedings will appear monstrous. In British 
Columbia, indeed, an impost similar to the deposit or protection duty 
levied upon the Chinese in Queensland has been pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by the supreme court; but as “constitution” and its 
derivatives are precisely that class of words to which everybody 
attaches the meaning that pleases him best, it is not probable that a 
decision of this kind will make much difference. The Queenslanders 
have secured the royal assent to their measure, and what has been 
granted to one colony can hardly be refused to another. Equally little 
to the purpose is it to uphold the virtues of the Chinese on the one 
hand, or his vices on the other, though these are generally the subject 
of fierce contention between the advocates of the two sides. Both 
the good and the bad qualities of the unpopular race are more or less 
doubtful quantities. The Chinese are inveterate gamblers, but they 
are not alone in this respect. Many of them smoke opium, but the 
consumption of this drug by the yellow man does not produce worse 
effects than the consumption of rum by the white man. Intoxication 
is a greater public nuisance than stupefaction. Then these invaders 
bring no women with them, and very few can or will obtain European 
wives. Hence very mischievous consequences; but it is alleged with 
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much reason on behalf of the Chinese that they cannot be expected to 
bring women hither, while the men meet with such scant courtesy. 
The yellow man, in fact, invariably becomes of a more deplorable 
moral character, in proportion as his industrial rivalry grows more 
formidable. ‘ Henceforth I’m opposed to cheap labour,” said Bret 
Harte’s Californian, when he found that the Heathen Chinee 
could cheat at euchre more effectively than he could himself. On 
the other hand, the virtues of the Chinese have been absurdly 
extolled, and equally require discounting. He is “orderly and 
inoffensive.’’ Is he so at home, when he finds himself supported by 
an overwhelming superiority of numbers? Here in Australia his 
quiet behaviour is very intelligible. The 4,000 Chinese, for example, 
who inhabit Sydney have good reasons for being orderly, in the pre- 
sence of an unfriendly population of 140,000. Again, that the 
Chinaman is industrious is a rule to which I have never met with any 
exception. He labours to excess ; his capacity for patient toil seems 
inexhaustible. But he has never had any opportunity of developing 
any other qualities besides this plodding perseverance. White phi- 
losophy now universally recognises that man should not live for work 
alone; yet many generations of something very like serfdom have 
left the masses in China with the power of labour, and with very 
little else. The industry of the Chinese is a virtue run to seed. 

Let us fix the moral status of the Celestial as nicely as we may, 
there still remains unsolved the perplexing problem arising out of 
the European’s instinct of self-preservation. For this is really the 
root of the matter. The Australian is neither intolerant nor un- 
reasonable with respect to other races generally. All manner of 
Europeans are welcomed here: they arrive in shiploads, settle down, 
and amalgamate with the rest of the population. The Irish are 
remarkably numerous in Brisbane, and, as a class, are prosperous. 
Germans swarm in the best agricultural region of Queensland, the 
Darling Downs. Out of 6,212 European immigrants who landed in 
this colony during 1877, 1,378 were Germans. At the last general 
election an important constituency rejected an Englishman who had 
sat in Parliament for five years, and had been Chairman of the Com- 
mittees, in favour of a German storekeeper. Italians also have been 
brought hither at the public expense. The ordinary Europeen is, 
in short, sought after, whether he speaks English or not. Why is 
the Asiatic so bitterly opposed? The specious pleas of “ passion,” 
“prejudice,” ‘antagonism of race,”’ will not serve to explain a feel- 
ing which is so deep and universal. The instinct of self-preservation, 
I repeat, is the true explanation of this difficulty : the Australian is 
fully convinced that the issue is one of life or death, and that where 
the Chinese are, the Europeans will, sooner or later, cease to be. 
Nor is the question merely one of cheap labour—of underbidding 
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in the wages market. The adhesion to the cause of the seamen of 
nearly all the Australian political leaders—including many men of 
wealth—shows that something more is at stake. A very few words 
will suffice to show what this is. 

When the A. S. N. Company made their attempt to supersede 
white labour, the rate of wages fora European fireman was £8 a 
month. The Eastern and Australian Mail Company pay their 
Chinese firemen £2 15s. a month, and four Chinese are equal to 
three Europeans. The difference between the wages of the two is 
therefore equal to the difference between 11 and 24. Can it be 
doubted that, with such an advantage in prospect, the employment 
of Chinese would, if the A. S. N. Company had succeeded, in time 
have become universal? It may be argued that if the capitalists 
can command this difference, they have a right to it; but, before 
admitting this inference, let us glance at another set of facts. The 
population of Australia is augmented not only by natural increase, 
but also by the constant influx of immigrants brought hither at the 
expense of the various colonial governments. These new-comers 
are collected in shiploads by agents in London, and, in the case of 
Queensland, lecturers are paid to travel throughout Great Britain, 
and explain to the multitude the advantages of settling in this 
El Dorado. Neither lecturers nor agents spare the colouring in 
their pictures of colonial life ; yet in the main an artisan or labourer 
does benefit by availing himself of these facilities. Queensland is 
now suffering from a period of temporary depression, but in ordinary 
times the chances of success here are much greater than in the old 
country, whilst comfort is almost a certainty. The case would be 
utterly altered if the myriads who are ready to leave China at a 
moment’s notice were allowed free ingress and an industrial champ 
libre. 

To induce Europeans to come hither by holding out a prospect of 
from six to fourteen shillings a day, and to leave them after their 
arrival to compete with a race who are thankful for half-a-crown, 
would be a cruel fraud. It would, indeed, be impossible to practise 
such deception. European free immigration would cease altogether, 
and what such discontinuance would mear may be inferred from the 
fact that of the 6,212 Europeans who came to Queensland in 1877, 
only 420 paid their own passages. And not only would the white 
man cease to come in; he would in many cases be driven out. A 
slow but sure transformation of these British colonies into Asiatic 
communities would be brought about, with a result disastrous to all 
classes, not excepting the capitalists, whose gain by the employment 
of yellow labour would be more than counterbalanced by the loss of 
white custom. The spendings of the Chinese are proportionate to 
their earnings. Such a result would be all the more calamitous, 
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since Australians generally are beginning to evince a desire for a 
closer connection with the mother country, and it is probable that 
some of the starving workpeople of Great Britain will be compelled 
ere long to seek a new home. This they might find here with 
advantage to themselves and the colonies. If, as is more than pro- 
bable, England has reached the limit of her population-bearing 
capacity, an advantageous arrangement might be made by which the 
boundless capabilities of these regions might be rendered available 
for the surplus—Australia would obtain the population she needs, 
and England would secure 4 more extended market for her com- 
modities. This, however, can never be, if the unrestrained competi- 
tion of the Chinese is to be tolerated. That my forecast of the 
consequences of such competition is not overdrawn, is evidenced by 
the present condition of Cooktown and the district round about. 
This region is a Mongolian province. The Chinese are predominant. 
It is true that they are not allowed to share in the government, but 
they have not been trained to desire this kind of power. Their 
persons and property are safe, and they are sagely content to leave 
the trouble of government to the whites. 

It is the reality of this danger which has led a majority of the 
educated and well-to-do colonists to join the multitude in the cam- 
paign against the unwelcome visitors. On the whole they cannot be 
blamed. The balance of argument in this most difficult question 
inclines to the side of the exclusionists. The expedients with which 
they have met the invaders are undoubtedly artificial ; they are 
even, as we have seen, grotesque ; but it is only fair to duis origina- 
tors to say that they were not tried until all others had proved 
useless. Nor can it be doubted that any other English community, 
or any European community whatsoever, would adopt similarly 
decisive measures if they were suddenly swamped by a horde of 
uninvited guests. In matters of this kind the advocates of toleration 
are always those who have nothing to tolerate. In reluctantly 
arriving at a conclusion like this, I trust I have overlooked nothing 
that can be urged on the Chinese side of the question. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to do so, since the Chinese have spoken with no 
uncertain sound in their own behalf. Three Chinese merchants of 
Melbourne, L. Kong Meng, Cheok Hong Cheong, and Louis Ah 
Mony, have issued a pamphlet, in which the case is discussed from 
their side with great force. They are not supposed to have written 
this paper, but the fact that they have been the means of giving so 
excellent an argument to the world does them the greatest credit. 
Here is their estimate of the Chinese character:—‘‘ Man for man, 
we unhesitatingly assert that our countrymen will compare favourably 
with any European people in morals and manners; in proof whereof we 
refer to Hayter’s Statistics on Crime, &c.: and that they are superior 
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to the average Englishman in filial affection, in respect for the aged, 
in honesty, in cheerfulness, and in patient, plodding industry. They 
are free from moroseness and discontent, very good-tempered, grate- 
ful for kindness, faithful to their employers, quick to learn, clever to 
imitate, peaceful, orderly, sober, and methodical.’ Kong Meng and 
his coadjutors then proceed to argue that Australia is large enough 
for all, and that China is overcrowded. Australia is probably half 
as large again as China proper, and it contains fewer than two 
millions and a quarter of Europeans. Why, then, do not the Chinese 
betake themselves to some part of Australia where they will not 
interfere with Europeans? If the average Chinaman is half as fine 
a fellow as these three merchants represent him to be, he is fully the 
equal of the Englishman. Why, then, does he not (being “ clever 
to imitate”) do as the Englishman has done, and found colonies of 
his own, instead of trespassing upon other people’s preserves? The 
world would be all the better for a few independent Chinese com- 
munities. For the yellow men to settle down amongst a people with 
whom they can no more amalgamate than oil can mix with water, is 
merely tempting Providence. During the last ten years they have 
invaded various white communities, and yet have made no more 
progress towards fusion than is indicated by the formation of a few 
connections with women who are generally the most degraded of 
their sex. That painful industry, that life-darkening frugality, 
which are so much admired by some observers, are not the offspring 
of innate virtue, but the result of a permanently inadequate food 
supply. It is not possible that a race reared like the English can 
imitate such qualities; nor is it desirable, except on the theory that 
man was born to make himself miserable. Why continue an attempt 
which is obviously futile, and which involves such fierce antagonism 
of race? The world is wide, and still contains numerous unsettled 
areas. If the Chinese fail in the endeavour to possess them, the 
result will go far to establish that inferiority which their advocates 
so strenuously deny. 


JoHN WISKER. 
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THE depression which for the last five years has weighed upon the 
manufacturing and commercial industries of this country has now 
made itself felt in almost every department of agriculture, so far at 
least as England and Scotland are concerned. From every part of 
the country we hear of bankrupt tenants and farms thrown on the 
landlord’s hands. We are assured, by persons very competent to 
form an opinion, not only that the condition of agricultural affairs is 
worse now than it has ever been since the years that immediately 
succeeded the repeal of the Corn Laws, but that the outlook is far 
less hopeful. It was not in any case to be expected that, while every 
other branch of industry was suffering, the agricultural interest 
should escape without injury. But other circumstances, some of 
them at least exceptional in their character, have tended to aggra- 
vate the depression which prevails among the classes connected with 
agriculture. In the first place, we have till last year had a succession 
of bad harvests. And even last year the barley crop, which has of 
late been the most profitable of all the cereals, was in many instances 
not harvested in good condition. In the next place, while the 
general depression of trade has caused a falling off in the demand for 
agricultural produce, the severity of foreign competition has been 
intensified by the commercial distress in the United States. It is 
not merely that the demand there has slackened, and that, therefore, 
they have had a larger amount of surplus produce to export. There 
has been a large migration from the Eastern States of persons who 
could no longer find employment in the industries to which they had 
been accustomed. An unusually large amount of new land has, 
therefore, been taken up and brought into cultivation within the 
last few years, and there has thus been a largely increased supply of 
agricultural produce, while, at the same time, the demand has been 
falling off. Lastly, a process has been discovered by which fresh 
meat can be brought from America and landed here in good con- 
dition. This last circumstance, more than any other, has probably 
tended to dishearten those who depend for their livelihood on the 
profits arising from the cultivation of land. The farmer used to be 
assured that though he might be undersold by the foreign wheat 
grower, he could defy foreign competition so far as beef and mutton 
were concerned. He was exhorted to turn his attention mainly to 
the production of those articles ; and for many years the rearing and 
feeding of sheep and cattle has been the mainstay of our agriculture. 
But now he finds himself exposed to a sharp competition in that 
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quarter where formerly he felt himself most secure. There has been 
a heavy fall in the prices of fat sheep and cattle, and the feeder has 
suffered severely in consequence. A tenant-farmer, who breeds and 
feeds cattle of the best quality, told me the other day that whereas 
last year he was selling his three-year-old oxen at from £36 to £40 
apiece, he had this year received only from £28 to £31 for equally 
good cattle of the same class. It will, I think, be generally admitted 
by practical men that since the spring of last year there has been a 
fall of more than 20 per cent. in the value of fat stock. 

The future range of prices is not a very profitable subject of specu- 
lation, because it depends on many conditions which we cannot fore- 
see. But even here there are, I think, some elements of hope. 
When trade revives we shall have a better demand for agricultural 
produce as well as for other things. I believe that the present low 
scale of prices, in respect at least of sheep and cattle, is owing as 
much to the slackness of trade, and the consequent falling off in the 
demand, as to foreign competition. I have before me the weekly 
report (second week in April) of Messrs. John Swan and Sons, the 
great Scotch cattle salesmen. They say, ‘‘The consumption in 
Glasgow, as compared with same’time last year, is certainly 33 per 
cent. less, while prices are from 16s. to 18s. per cwt. less than were 
readily made at same time.” In this case, the falling off in the 
amount taken for consumption considerably exceeds the reduction 
in price, which is not more than about 20 per cent., and any 
considerable increase in demand, therefore, would probably cause a 
substantial rise in price. I am informed too, by persons conversant 
with the meat trade, that very heavy losses have been made by 
American exporters ; and the recent failures of some of the American 
firms would seem to corroborate this statement. 

I observe that Mr. Arthur Arnold, who not long since addressed a 
letter to the Times (April 16), on the subject of Agricultural De- 
pression, takes a somewhat desponding view of the prospects of the 
farmer. ‘He says that if the United States adopt a Free Trade 
policy freights will fall, because, whereas ships now go out to 
America in ballast, and the grain which they bring back has to pay 
such a freight as will cover the cost both of the outward and home- 
ward voyage, if the Americans adopt Free Trade the freight outward 
will be paid by our manufactured goods. And as regards cattle, he 
says that when the present restrictions on the importation of live 
cattle are removed, the British farmers will suffer severely. With 
respect to Free Trade, I do not think our farmers need be much 
disquieted by the prospect of low freights for grain as the result of 
the adoption of that policy by the United States. Many people 
here are under a delusion as to the progress which Free Trade 
doctrines are making in America. They seem to think that there 
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is a great and growing demand for Free Trade in the Western and 
Southern States. They argue, very justly, that Free Trade would be 
advantageous to the people of those States, and they jump to the 
conclusion that, therefore, the people are in favour of it, and that it 
will soon be adopted because the centre of political power is moving 
rapidly westward. But when I was last in the Western States, I 
was told, by men who were themselves Free Traders, that though a 
considerable number of the old men were in favour of Free Trade, 
yet that the great majority of the younger generation, even among 
the farmers, were Protectionists. They had persuaded themselves 
that it would be a great advantage to them to have markets for their 
produce close to their own doors, and that such markets could best 
be established by a system of protective duties. In the South, no 
doubt, the great majority of those who exercised political influence 
were at one time in favour of Free Trade. But the customs duties 
on sugar, which were taken off soon after the Civil War, have been 
re-imposed since, mainly to protect the sugar-producing interest of 
Louisiana. And cotton mills are now being started in Georgia and 
other Southern States. So that the numerous and powerful “rings,” 
which are opposed to Free Trade, and which, to a great extent, con- 
trol the legislation of the United States, have lately been reinforced 
by two protected Southern interests. Taking these things into 
account, together with the circumstances that the recent Protectionist 
movement in Canada is sure to react on the United States, I am 
afraid that the efforts of Mr. Wells and his able coadjutors are not 
likely to be successful for some time to come. 

Nor is it clear that the importation of live cattle from the 
United States would be injurious to the British farmer. The 
competition of American meat has, as yet, done little but reduce 
the price of fat stock. The feeder here suffers not only from the 
low prices of fat animals, but also from the relatively high price 
which he has to pay for store cattle. But when the Americans 
are able to show a clean bill of health, and the restrictions on the 
importation of live stock are removed, we shall be able to obtain 
store cattle from the United States at a comparatively low price. 
The profits of the Irish breeder will, perhaps, be somewhat dimi- 
nished, but the English and Scotch farmers, the great majority of 
whom feed cattle and do not breed them, will be gainers by the 
removal of the existing restrictions. Before the importation of live 
cattle from the United States had been put a stop to, considerable 
numbers were purchased half fat by Scotch farmers at prices far lower 
than home-bred animals of the same class could have been bought for; 
and they appear in most instances to have paid fairly well for their 
keep. 

As regards wheat, no doubt the prospects of the English grower 
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do not appear to be brilliant. At the same time, when commercial 
affairs in the United States begin to improve, it is probable that the 
migration westward towards the unoccupied lands will have a tend- 
ency to slacken, and, therefore, that the production of wheat is not 
likely to go on increasing at the same rate as during the last few 
years. Mr. Bear seems to think that the prices lately obtained for 
wheat in this country cannot have paid the American grower and 
exporter. We have, perhaps, hardly sufficient data to enable us to 
come to a certain conclusion on this point, but in any case the profits 
cannot have been large. I think, too, that there has been a tend- 
ency of late, on the part of some writers, to place the price at which 
American wheat can be profitably sold at an unduly low figure. Mr. 
A. J. Wilson, for example, writing in Macmillan’s Magazine of April 
last (p. 579), estimates the net cost of delivering American wheat in 
Liverpool at 30s. a quarter. He bases this calculation on the fact 
that the freight from Chicago is about 10s. But the wheat has to 
be brought to Chicago, and in some instances the cost of transport 
is very heavy. The railways from Chicago to New York have to 
compete with the lake steamers, and thus freights are kept down ; 
but the lines which run into Chicago from the West enjoy a mono- 
poly. Not long since I was offered some large blocks of good land 
lying along the line of the Southern Minnesota Railroad at what 
seemed a very low price. I made inquiries as to the cost of sending 
produce to Chicago, and was informed that the charge made by the 
railroad for wheat was 21 cents per bushel, or $1.68, equal to about 
6s. 9d., per quarter. That would have brought the net cost in Liver- 
pool to 36s. 9d. a quarter, even if nothing were charged for hauling 
the grain from the farms to the railway stations. Itis to be observed, 
too, that the first comers have had the choice of land in the best 
situations, and those who enter upon cheap lands now have to 
’ betake themselves to land more distant from a market, and conse- 
quently the charges for transportation will in most cases be heavier. 

As regards cost of production, Mr. Wilson says (p. 578), ‘“‘ On good 
settled land, such as a great deal of the land in most of the States now 
is, the average yield of wheat is higher, and the cost of production of 
course less.” This statement is not borne out by facts. With the 
single exception of Ohio, which appears to possess an extraordinarily 
rich soil, the average yield of wheat per acre is greater in the more 
newly settled and less in the older States. Thus, Illinois produces 
barely 10 bushels per acre, Iowa 14, and Minnesota 16. Not only is 
this the case, but it is an ascertained fact that the yield has fallen off 
in those States which have been longest settled. It is said that in 
California the yield has fallen from 20 to 13 or 14 bushels. The 
late President Lincoln told me that in his younger days winter 
wheat was successfully grown in Illinois, but that then (1864) the 
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land would not stand it, and they were obliged to sow spring wheat. 
The reason is obvious. The American farmers with few exceptions 
have, if I may use the expression, been living on their capital ; 
they have taken crop after crop without manure, till the land has 
become exhausted. No doubt the powers of the soil may be restored 
by manuring and deeper cultivation. But then the cost of produc- 
tion is enhanced, and the American grower loses a great part of the 
advantage which he now enjoys over the English farmer. I think, 
however, it is very likely that the acreage under wheat here will be 
much curtailed within the next few years, and that other cereals 
will be largely grown instead. Good barley has always commanded 
a satisfactory price, even in the worst times. And though the price 
of oats has not been very remunerative of late, yet it has paid 
better than wheat, and it is a much less expensive crop to grow. In 
respect, too, both of barley and oats, there is less risk of foreign 
competition than in the case of wheat. The latter cereal can be 
grown in almost every part of the world, so that a scarcity in one 
quarter is very likely to be compensated by an abundant yield else- 
where, and a slight rise in price is sure to bring in largely increased 
supplies. But the area within which barley can be grown is very 
limited as compared with wheat. The same may be said of oats; 
and the home grower has also this advantage, that being a much 
lower-priced article, oats will not bear the cost of carriage so well 
as wheat. 

I am disposed, then, not to take so gloomy a view as some persons 
do of the prospects of the arable farmer, first, because I think that 
the present extremely low price of wheat is, in part at least, to be 
attributed to causes which are in some degree exceptional, and in the 
next place, because it appears to me that wheat may, to a great extent, 
be replaced with advantage by other cereals. As regards live stock, 
I have given the reasons which induce me to believe both that with a 
revival of business we may reasonably look forward to a more satis- 
factory state of things in the cattle trade, and also that the admission 
of American live stock will be an advantage, rather than an injury, 
to the majority of our farmers. 

If we turn from the causes which have produced the present state 
of things, to the remedies that are proposed, we certainly have no 
reason to complain of any lack of advice. It is not easy to enume- 
rate all the suggestions that have been made, but I think those 
which have been put forward most prominently will be found under 
one or other of the following heads:—(1). That farmers should 
practise greater economy in their personal and family expenditure ; 
(2). That rents should be reduced ; (3). Increased production; (4). 
Compensation to tenants for unexhausted improvements; (5). Free- 
dom of cultivation; (6). More grass and less corn; (7). Abolition of 
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the right of distraint, and of other laws which give the landlord 
an advantage in dealing with the tenant; (8). Subdivision of large 
farms; (9). Greater facilities for the sale of land. 

Some of the farmer’s volunteer advisers exhort him to cut down 
his personal expenditure. They say it is absurd that he should 
keep hunters for himself and engage governesses for his daughters. 
But the breeding and making of hunters is sometimes far from an 
unprofitable business. The owner of a horse that can live with 
hounds going their best pace across Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, or Warwickshire, has no difficulty in selling him for £200 
or more. And it does not follow because a man keeps a few young 
horses of the right stamp, which by dint of good nerve and good 
hands he makes into first-class hunters, that he is therefore neglecting 
the ordinary business of his farm. A large grazier has plenty of 
spare time on his hands during the winter months. As to the out- 
lay on the education of his children, a man who has several thousand 
pounds invested in a business can well afford to give his children a 
good education if he is getting a fair return for his capital. If he is 
not getting a fair return on an average of years, the obvious inference 
would seem to be, that he should withdraw his capital from an un- 
profitable business, not that he should stint himself and his family. 
As to the class who occupy small farms and possess but little capital, 
I believe that they are not only a very hard-working body of men, 
but that they live with extreme frugality. 

As regards rents, there can, I think, be little doubt that in many 
cases a considerable reduction, for a time at least, will be absolutely 
necessary. But there is a wide distinction in this respect between 
the circumstances of England and of Scotland. It is notorious that 
in England, more especially on the larger estates, a great part of 
the land was let considerably below its real value. In many cases, 
though there had been a great rise in the value of agricultural 
produce, there had been no revaluation for a long period, and the 
occupiers, though nominally they were yearly tenants, not only held 
their farms during their own lives, but transmitted them to their 
sons. Itis clear that in such cases there is a very large margin, and 
though we may have reached a lower level of prices, a reduction 
may perhaps not be necessary. In Scotland the system of manage- 
ment has been different. Long leases, which in England are the 
exception, are ‘the rule in Scotland. And it has been the usual, 
though by no means the universal practice to put up farms to com- 
petition when the lease expires. This system has tended to raise 
rents. And the tendency of rents to rise has been assisted by the 
Law of Hypothec, which, like the Right of Distraint in England, 
gives the landlord a first lien on the tenant’s property in the event 
of his becoming insolvent. The landlord under the protection of 
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this law can give long credit without the risk of losing his rent, and 
it is not necessary for him to be so careful in selecting as tenants 
men possessed of sufficient capital, as it would be if his claims only 
ranked along with those of other creditors. Ido not mean to say 
that Scetch landowners have not in general been anxious to secure 
men of capital as tenants. I refer only to the tendency of the law, 
which undoubtedly has been to increase the number of offerers for 
farms, and to encourage the landlord to dispense with those pre- 
cautions which would have been necessary if the law had not given 
him an exceptional security for his rent, instead of leaving him to 
protect himself by a careful selection of his tenant and by contract. 
Rents in Scotland have thus been brought up to a high level, and 
when they are based on the comparatively high prices ruling some 
years ago, I think that there must be a serious reduction. I do not 
myself approve of the practice of putting up farms to competition 
when the leases expire. I did not find it in operation, and I have 
never adopted it when I thought the tenant was doing justice to the 
land, and was willing to pay what seemed to mea fair rent. All 
other considerations apart, it is obvious, if a tenant believes that 
his farm will be put up to competition at the end of his lease, that 
he will take as much out of the land and put as little into it as he 
can during the last years of his occupation. On the other hand, 
if the landlord can arrange wit the tenant for a renewal of the 
lease a year or two before it expires, the latter knows that he can 
safely continue to keep the farm in good heart, because he will 
reap the benefit of his unexhausted manures without the risk of the 
rent being raised upon him in consequence of the improvement 
effected by his own outlay. There appears at present to be a 
strong feeling entertained by the occupiers of land against long 
leases. No doubt those who took farms a few years since, at rents 
calculated on the basis of the prices then ruling, are now suffering 
severely. But on the other hand, if a lease is taken during a period 
of depression when prices are low and rents are tending downward 
in consequence of the difficulty of letting farms, the tenant gets the 
benefit of any subsequent rise in prices. Very large profits, for 
instance, were made by those who had taken leases during the years 
which preceded the Crimean War. It was not uncommon at that 
time to hear of a Scotch farmer making his rent out of the potato 
crop alone. And perhaps the experience of those who take farms 
on lease at low rents during the present period of depression may be 
of a similar character. 

There are few recommendations more common than that the 
difficulties which the farmer has to contend with should be met by 
increasing the amount of produce. And no doubt there is a great 
deal of ill-cultivated land which might with advantage receive more 
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liberal treatment. But when land is well farmed already, the 
advice to meet a fall in prices by farming higher and producing 
more is, to say the least, questionable. When land is in a high 
state of cultivation, the outlay required to make if yield a still larger 
amount of produce is very heavy and the result very small, com- 
pared with that which may be attained by the same or even a 
smaller expenditure on land whose fertility has not already been 
increased and stimulated by high farming. When once a certain 
point has been reached it may become a matter of very nice calcula- 
tion, and one which depends entirely on the state of the market, 
whether or not a given outlay will be recouped by a larger amount of 
produce. Say that an increased outlay of £1 an acre on manure 
will produce four bushels more wheat per acre. The outlay may 
pay with wheat at £2 10s. a quarter. But if wheat falls to £2 there 
will be an actual loss, though the receipts and expenditure appear to 
balance one another, unless the extra manure applied produces a 
larger amount of straw as well as of grain. There is not only a loss 
of interest, but it costs more to harvest the bulkier crop and to send 
it to market. The advice which is offered to the farmer is not 
acted upon in any other business. No coalowner or manufacturer 
would think of meeting a fallin prices by working overtime. And as 
a matter of fact, I believe that some of those who have farmed most 
highly have been among the heaviest losers during the last few 
years. I must admit that there is an exception in the case of those 
permanent improvements which ought to be executed by the land- 
lord. In consequence of the present depression of trade, wages are 
now lower and material cheaper than they have been for many years, 
and perhaps than they are likely to be when trade begins to revive. 
I therefore think that in respect of permanent improvements the 
landlord has now an excellent opportunity of bringing up any arrears 
of work, and that it may even be prudent, in some degree, to antici- 
pate future requirements. 

As regards compensation for unexhausted improvements, I do not 
now propose to discuss the expediency of compulsory interference 
with contracts, in order to give the tenant security for his capital. 
But I would observe that so far as we have the means of forming a 
judgment, compensation for improvements does not appear to have 
done much in the way of assisting the tenant farmer to grapple with 
the difficulties by which he is now beset. Mr. Bear has obtained 
reports from the various counties in England and Wales as to the 
degree in which they are affected by the existing depression. For 
the most part, these reports are of a very gloomy character. In some 
few counties or districts, though in very few, the reporters are more 
or less hopeful, and some go so far as to say that as yet there is not 
much to complain of. But in Lincolnshire the tone is uniformly de- 
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sponding. “Very bad, not been so bad since 1851,”—“ Very much 
depressed,’’—“‘ The greatest depression, and the fear of catastrophe to 
come” (Fortnightly Review, Feb., p. 259), are the terms in which 
Mr. Bear’s Lincolnshire correspondents express themselves. But by 
the Lincolnshire custom, which I understand is almost universally in 
force throughout the county, a very liberal compensation is given 
for unexhausted improvements. The Lincolnshire tenure has been 
held up as a model, and we have been told that the one thing needful 
to stimulate improvement and insure the security of the tenant’s 
capital is to impose, by force of law, on all landlords and tenants 
throughout England and Scotland those arrangements which the 
Lincolnshire landlords and tenants have adopted voluntarily. I do 
not wish to disparage the Lincolnshire custom, which, I believe, has 
worked well. But the present distress does not arise from the absence 
of security for the tenant’s capital, as appears from the example of 
Lincolnshire, where that capital is amply secured. It is the result 
of a succession of bad harvests, followed by a heavy fall in the price 
of agricultural produce. And no legislation, as between landlord and 
tenant, can guarantee the latter against loss occasioned either by 
adverse seasons or by a fall in prices. 

Freedom of cultivation is a favourite remedy for the farmer’s diffi- 
culties. And I am quite willing to admit that many leases contain 
unnecessary restrictions which might be abrogated with advantage. 
But freedom of cultivation is an expression which implies very 
different things in the mouths of different people. Some writers 
appear to think that so long as a tenant pays his rent, he should be 
allowed to work the land as he pleases, and that no contract which 
interferes with his absolute liberty in this respect should have any 
validity. That, if Iam not much mistaken, is the view taken by a 
weekly newspaper which is conducted with great ability, though I 
cannot say that its dissertations on agricultural affairs inspire me 
with much respect for the practical knowledge of the writers. Suppose 
that all contracts which interfered with the tenant’s absolute liberty 
to treat the land as he pleased were declared by law to be null and 
void, and that a tenant were to enter upon the lease of a farm with 
the intention of getting as much out of it as he could in a few years, 
and then leaving it on the owner’s hands. A thoroughly good 
farmer can, by dint of constant cropping, and the application of such 
stimulants as nitrate of soda, reduce the land to a very exhausted 
condition long before the end of an ordinary lease. The landlord, if 
I rightly understand the drift of the Spectator, is to be compelled 
to look on with his hands folded while this process is going on. As 
soon, then, as the last remunerative crop has been disposed of, our 
tenant takes his passage for New York, having previously invested 
his profits in a freehold in Kansas or Minnesota. The landlord, when 
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he comes to enter on his exhausted farm, may perhaps be fortunate 
enough to find a few worn-out old horses and some rusty ploughs on 
the premises. I am bound to say, however, that, so far as I know, no 
such extravagant suggestions, as those to which I have referred, 
have been made by men who have any practical acquaintance with 
farming. When they speak of freedom of cultivation, I think they 
may be taken to mean liberty to cross crop, as it is called, that is, to 
depart from the rotation prescribed by the lease, and to sell off straw 
and other produce, replacing it by purchased manure. I think there 
are few landlords who would object to cross cropping within reason- 
able limits. As to the sale of straw and roots, it is very common 
now where it is most profitable ; that is, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of large towns. But when bulky articles, like straw and roots, 
have to be carried a considerable distance and replaced by manure, 
the cost of transport is so heavy that it eats away great part of the 
profit. And if the sale of this kind of produce were unrestricted, 
the profit would not be by any means so large as it is now. That 
profit is considerable, mainly because it is the result of a quasi mono- 
poly in the hands of a small number of persons. But if every one 
were to sell, the price would fall, and the price of the manure, by 
which the produce sold has to be replaced, would rise. I believe 
those who would derive the greatest benefit from an unrestricted sale 
of farm produce would be, not the farmers, but the dairymen and 
stable keepers in towns, who would gain both by the reduction in 
cost of the articles which they consume, and by the rise in prices of 
the manure which they have to sell. It is clear, I think, that the 
mode in which land is to be cultivated is not a proper subject for 
legislative interferences, but that the conditions should be matter of 
bargain and arrangement between landlord and tenant in each indi- 
vidual case. Not long ago I asked two of my tenants whether they 
would like the conditions in their leases to be modified so as to admit 
of all the produce being sold off. Their farms are close to a railway 
station, and within ten miles by rail of the town of Dundee, where 
there is a good market for roots and straw. I thought it might be 
an advantage to them to be relieved of the necessity of keeping a 
heavy stock of sheep and cattle at a time like the present, when 
there is a considerable risk of loss by the feeding of stock. But they 
both replied not only that they did not think it worth their while to 
give any more rent in consideration of their being allowed to sell off 
their produce, but that they would not do so even if there were no 
conditions in their leases to prevent it, because they did not think it 
would pay them. 

Another favourite suggestion is that more grass should be grown 
and less corn. And singularly enough many of those who offer this 
advice appear to think that if it were acted upon, a larger number 
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of sheep and cattle could be kept and fattened than at present. It 
is very true that nothing pays better than good grass. But the 
reason is, not because more stock can be kept on it than on land 
under the plough, but because the outlay on labour is much less. A 
given acreage under rotation will keep more stock than the same 
area under grass. And there is a great deal of land which will grow 
very fair crops, but which will not carry good grass for more than 
two years. To lay such land down in grass is almost equivalent to 
letting it go out of cultivation. I am very much inclined to agree 
with Mr. Bear that it is not unlikely that in future we shall 
be better able to hold our own against our foreign rivals in the 
growth of cereals than in the production of meat. But, in any case, 
it appears to me that to sink money in attempting to convert in- 
different land into permanent pasture, would be a most unprofitable 
speculation. | 

But if the present state of things is unsatisfactory, can nothing be 
done to improve it? Are we to sit with our hands folded and wait 
for better times? I believe that something can be done, both to 
place the relations between landlord and tenant on a better footing, 
and to enable the landowner to cope with the difficulties which 
beset him. I have already stated that the Law of Hypothee in 
Scotland has tended to raise rents, and to enable the landlord to 
exercise less caution in the selection of tenants than would be neces- 
sary if such a law did not exist. And the same observation applies 
to the Right of Distraint in England, which is identical in principle. 
By the Right of Distraint, as by the Law of Hypothec, the landlord’s 
claim for rent takes precedence of the claims of other creditors, so 
that he can safely give long credit to men who could neither pay 
their rent in advance nor find adequate security for it. Even though 
the rent may not be raised, the number of possible competitors for 
farms is increased by the operation of the law, and the landlord is 
thus placed in a position which enables him to impose his own terms 
more easily than he could if he ranked only with other creditors, 
and were, therefore, obliged to take precautions which are not now 
necessary. If Distraint and Hypothec were abolished, the offerers 
for farms would be better able to make their bargains with the land- 
lord for two reasons: the number of offerers from whom a selection 
could safely be made would be diminished, and those competitors 
who were eligible, being possessed of a certain amount of capital, 
would be more independent. And if those presumptions of law 
which operate in favour of the landlord were done away with, as has 
already been done in England to a great extent by the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the equality between the two parties would be com- 
plete so far as the law is concerned. I think such an alteration of 
the law would be a better mode of solving the difficulty as to tenants’ 
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improvements than legislative interference with contracts. To do away 
with Distraint and Hypothec, and all presumptions in favour of either 
party, and to leave owner and occupier free to enterinto such contracts 
as they might think fit, would seem to be in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of our recent legislation. But to leave those laws and presump- 
tions still in force, and to seek to remedy their ill effects by imposing 
further restrictions, appears to be a retrograde step. The view which 
I have taken has been advocated by the Scottish Chamber of Agri- 
culture. On more than one occasion that body, when passing reso- 
lutions in favour of the abolition of Hypothec, has stated its opinion 
that if this law, and other “laws of privilege,” as it calls them, were 
abrogated, it would not be necessary to impose legislative restrictions 
on contracts between landlord and tenant. It is urged by some 
persons that there are a considerable number of tenants who would be 
unable either to pay rent in advance or to give sufficient security, 
and that the abolition of the right to distrain would press hardly 
upon them, as they would be unable to continue in the occupation of 
the farms which they now hold. I am afraid that might be so in 
some cases. But no considerable reform can be carried into effect 
without bearing hardly on some one. And if a tenant is in such 
straits that he cannot find security for his rent, it is generally better, 
even for himself, that he should quit his farm than that he should 
continue to cling to it in the too probably vain hope that he will be 
able to retrieve his fortune. I was myself at one time of opinion 
that the Law of Hypothee was advantageous to the occupiers of 
small holdings, and that it tended to assist men in rising from the 
position of labourers into that of farmers. But we have had abundant 
evidence that the occupiers themselves are not in favour of the law 
being maintained. If any proof of this were needed, I might cite 
the case of Aberdeenshire. There is probably no county in Scotland 
which contains a larger proportion of small holdings. But Aberdeen- 
shire has uniformly returned members pledged to the abolition of 
Hypothec. As regards the landlord, if he is satisfied with a reason- 
able rent, he has ample means of protecting himself. 

It is quite possible that the consolidation of small holdings may 
have been carried too far, and that now it may be found expedient 
in some cases to reverse the process. No doubt there is com- 
paratively less outlay in the way of buildings on large farms than on 
small ones. But there are some drawbacks. In such times as the 
present it is much easier to let a small farm than a large one. The 
occupier of a small farm is less dependent on hired labour, and this 
is a considerable advantage to him. Wages have fallen somewhat, 
but they have not fallen in the same proportion as the price of 
agricultural produce ; and the outlook of the small farmer is in some 
respects a more hopeful one, than that of the man who occupies a large 
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holding. In so far as the occupier and his family do the work of the 
farm themselves, the return of commercial prosperity is a clear gain 
to him, because it brings with it a rise in the price of that which he 
has to sell, and the cost of production is not enhanced, so far as he 
is concerned. But when trade revives the large farmer is again 
brought face to face with the labour difficulty. His best men are 
often induced to leave him and betake themselves to other employ- 
ments, by the prospect of higher wages than he thinks he can afford 
to give. And the difficulty in which he finds himself is further 
aggravated by the revival of prosperity abroad. During the last few 
years of depression there has been but little emigration from this 
country to the United States. Indeed, at one time large numbers of 
workmen returned from the United States to Great Britain. But now 
that business has begun to revive in America, emigration has again 
set in on a large scale, and the result will probably soon make itself 
felt here in the shape of a considerable rise in wages. For the 
reasons I have stated, I think that some owners may find it advan- 
tageous to divide their larger farms. 

But the subdivision of farms means a heavy outlay on building. 
How is a limited owner to find the necessary capital for this or any 
other improvement, more especially if, from the pressure of the 
times, he is obliged to reduce his rents? He may perhaps be able 
to borrow from some of the Land Improvement Companies. But 
this is an expensive process ; not only does the limited owner pay a 
higher rate of interest than that at which the owner in fee simple 
can borrow in the open market, but the companies charge heavy 
commissions. And, besides, it is doubtful whether, in the face of 
the great fall in rents which has taken place in many quarters, the 
companies would be willing to make advances. In any case, the 
obligation to repay the principal by instalments within twenty-two 
or twenty-five years is a heavy burden on the borrower. The only 
effectual means of relief appears to be to place the limited owner 
to some extent in the position of an owner in fee, and to enable him 
to sell a portion of his estate, due care being, of course, taken to 
protect the pecuniary interests of his successors. Suppose A, the 
life-tenant of a settled estate of £3,000 a year, with encumbrances on 
it to the extent of £15,000, finds himself obliged to reduce his rents 
by 20 per cent. Even before the reduction he cannot be said, if he has 
a family to provide for, to be in very affluent circumstances. Say 
that his average outlay on repairs, what we may call the working 
expenses of the estate, amount to £400 a year—a very moderate 
estimate, being less than 14 per cent. on the rental. After provid- 
ing for these, and paying 4 per cent. interest on his encumbrances, 
A has £2,000 a year with which to maintain himself and his family, 
and to keep up his place. If a further £600 a year is taken off his 
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income, and it is thus cut down to £1,400 a year, he will probably 
find it extremely difficult to keep the buildings on his estate in 
tolerable order, and his making any improvement, properly so called, 
will be out of the question. But if it were in his power to sell a 
portion of, say half the estate, to pay off his encumbrances, and to 
invest the balance of the purchase money, even at so low a rate as 
4 per cent., his position is at once much improved. By the sale, at 
thirty years’ purchase of the reduced rental (£1,200), he obtains 
£36,000, and after paying off his encumbrances he has £21,000 to 
invest, which at 4 per cent. brings in £840. The residue of the 
estate, which he now has clear of encumbrances, brings him in 
£1,000 after defraying the cost of repairs. So that altogether he 
has a clear income of £1,840 a year, instead of £1,400, which is all 
that would have been left to him if he had not had the power of dis- 
posing of any part of the estate. That is to say, the reduction in 
the income available for his own use is only 8 per cent., instead 
of 30 per cent. Of course the expenses of the sale have to be 
deducted. These vary so much in England that perhaps it is not 
very easy to strike an average. In Scotland, where there is a regis- 
tration of mortgages, the seller’s share does not usually amount to 
more than about 1} per cent. on the purchase money, half the cost 
of conveyance and other charges being borne by the purchaser. In 
taking thirty years’ purchase as the selling price, I have made a 
very moderate estimate. Both in England and Scotland I believe that 
the prices usually obtained for land are considerably higher. As for 
the interest of the successors, there would be no more difficulty in 
settling the money received for the land on them by means of a 
trust, than in settling the land itself. And if the trustees should 
be satisfied that a better return could be obtained by improving the 
residue of the estate than by purchasing securities, it would be open 
to them to invest the trust-money in that manner. 

But it is not only the owners of settled estates who have reason 
to complain of the difficulties which beset the sale of land. Even 
owners in fee are hampered by them to some extent. It is well 
known that small lots of land will often fetch very high prices. 
But the expense of selling small lots is very great. There must be 
an investigation of titles, and in England a search for encumbrances, 
the cost of which is so high as to make it practically impossible to 
dispose of land in small quantities. A double injury is thus in- 
flicted ; the seller is prevented from getting the best price for his 
land, and a numerous class of persons are shut out from what, judg- 
ing by the prices realised when it is found practicable to expose 
small lots for sale, is a favourite form of investment. The evil of 
this state of things has long been recognised, and many attempts 
have been made to remedy it, but as yet without success, as no 
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government has succeeded in carrying a bill for making the registra- 
tion of titles and mortgages compulsory, and nothing short of this 
would meet the case. 

I do not think, even if the utmost possible facilities were given for 
the transfer of land, that it is likely that it would either be purchased 
in large quantities by the present occupiers, or that a peasant pro- 
prietary and “la petite culture” would be introduced into this 
country on any considerable scale. At the same time, I cannot concur 
in what I must call the pessimist views put forward by Mr. Barham 
F. Zincke in a paper of great ability, entitled ‘ Pauperism and Terri- 
torialism,” which appeared in the last number of this Review. Mr. 
Zincke says (p. 822) that even if the present owners of land were 
both willing to dispose of it and had the power to do so without let 
or hindrance, “ there is at present no class in this country that could 
buy land and cultivate it themselves.” He goes on to say, “The 
farmer, except occasionally on small dairy farms with but little arable 
land, is as unfit for manual labour as the Jandlord or the tradesman ; 
and the mental condition into which the poor laws have brought the 
labourer has most signally disqualified him, intellectually and 
morally, for independent cultivation. If the land were given him 
he could make nothing of it. This is something too serious to be 
called a reductio ad absurdum: it is the Nemesis of a false and in- 
human system.” I will not undertake to say how the case stands on 
this side of the Tweed, though I am inclined to think that the 
inability both of the farmer and the agricultural labourer to profit 
by any advantages which may fall in their way is grossly 
exaggerated. But as regards that part of Great Britain with which 
I am practically acquainted, I am bound to say that I believe there 
is no foundation whatever for the statements which I have just 
quoted. One of my tenants, who pays a rent of over £500 a year, 
began life asa shepherd. A man who started as a ploughman now 
occupies a farm in my neighbourhood, at a rent of more than 
£200 a year. I have had repeated applications for farms from 
men who have been in my employment as labourers, and when 
they obtain farms they make very good tenants. In Aberdeenshire, 
where small holdings are numerous, a considerable number of farms 
are occupied by men who were once ploughmen or cattlemen. As 
regards the alleged incapacity of the farmers for manual labour, the 
smaller occupiers in Forfarshire, where there are very few dairy 
farms, do a great part of the work themselves. Of course, on large 
farms, the occupier is better employed in overlooking and directing 
the operations of others than he would be if he were to try to do 
part of the work with his own hands. But many even of the larger 


occupiers are quite as competent to do a good day’s work as any of 
their ploughmen. 
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My reason for thinking that land is not likely to be bought largely 
either by occupiers or agricultural labourers is simply that the man 
who rents a farm gets a much larger return for his capital than the 
man who buys one. Suppose B possesses £3,000 of his own and 
enters on the occupation of a farm. Probably he borrows some 
£2,000 at 5 per cent. to help him to stock it. According to Mr. 
C. S. Read, a farmer should make about 8 per cent. on his capital. 
If, then, B’s venture is successful, he receives, after paying interest 
on the money he has borrowed, £300 a year, or 10 per cent. on his 
capital of £3,000. But suppose B buys at thirty years’ purchase a 
farm, the rent of which is £125 a year, and farms it himself. He 
makes 8 per cent. on £1,250, the balance of his capital and the 
money he has borrowed after the farm has been paid for, or £100 a 
year. But from his gross income of £225 a year he must deduct 
£80, the interest of the money he has borrowed, so that the net 
return is only £145, or less than 5 per cent. on his £3,000. I do 
not think that a small capitalist is likely to be satisfied with so 
meagre a return. And the agricultural labourer will probably be 
still more unwilling to invest anything he may have saved at a very 
low rate of interest. ; 

I think it is more likely, if the transfer of land is facilitated, that. 
men of moderate means may dispose of portions of their estate, and 
turn their attention to farming the residue of it themselves, 
more especially if the present depression continues. By selling at 
thirty years’ purchase and investing the money, even at 7 per cent. 
only instead of 8, which Mr. Read considers the fair average return 
to an occupier, he, pro tanto, more than doubles his income. And if’ 
the owner is either unable or unwilling to look after the details of 
management himself, there is here so wide a margin that a very large. 
profit is left after paying handsomely for the services of the best. 
manager who can be engaged. And if the owner should look with 
apprehension at the prospect of legislative interference with con- 
tracts, he avoids any risk of that kind by becoming his own tenant. 

But whatever may be the ultimate results, it appears to me 
that measures to facilitate and cheapen the transfer of land would 
be advantageous to all classes in this country. It is not for the 
interest of any one that the land should be in the hands of an 
impoverished body of men. At the same time I would do what. 
could be done by abolishing those laws and presumptions of law 
which may be supposed to weight the scale in favour of the land- 
lord and against the tenant, to place the two parties in such a 
position that, so far as the law is concerned, they should meet on 
equal terms. I think that such measures as I have indicated are the 
proper complement of Free Trade, and that they would be beneficial, 
not only to owners and occupiers of land, but to the rest of the 
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THE announcement by the Government of an intention to bring the 
question of Lunacy Law Reform under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, has naturally called the attention of those interested in the 
subject to matters connected with the condition and administration 
of the insane in our public asylums. It is not possible, within the 
compass of a few pages, to do more than touch upon the principal 
points ; and if I do not refer to the progress made within fifty years 
—a progress due to the courage of Conolly and the benevolent 
persistence of the Earl of Shaftesbury—it is not because I over- 
look it. Nevertheless, we must not now rest and be thankful, or 
content ourselves with what others have done, but, seeing what is 
left undone, endeavour to keep pace with those around us. We have 
spent untold sums of money in building enormous asylums without 
success in recovery of lunatics; but we have neglected to attach to 
these buildings the extent of land necessary to occupy the patients 
in useful field employment requisite for health of mind and body. I 
shall show that the relaxed restraint by unlocked doors and open 
courts tends to the recovery of patients, and to the relief from 
anxiety of those who have charge of them; that it does not add 
to the attempts at escape, and that the number of suicides and 
suicidal tendencies is thereby diminished; that the discontinuance 
of stimulants and fermented drinks to patients is accompanied by 
the disuse of drugs and narcotics; and that the substitution of milk 
in larger quantities for beer, ale, and spirits is attended with the 
best results. 

Any inquiry to be of service must institute comparison between 
the English asylum system and that pursued in other countries ; and 
in the remarks I venture to offer I shall generally give facts which 
have come under my own observation. 

In England and Wales there are between 60,000 and 70,000 lunatics, 
of whom about 40,000 are in county and borough asylums, and 16,000 
in workhouses. Two distinct departments of the State, the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy and the Local Government Board, have charge 
of their welfare. In fact, five if not six separate authorities deal 
with the cases of pauper lunatics: the Asylum Visitors, the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, the Board of Guardians, the Local Government 
Board, the Lunacy Commissioners, and the Home Office. The con- 
fusion which has thus arisen, and the expenditure which has been 
incurred in the provision for the lunatics under their charge, have 
been so great as to justify the remark made last year by the Presi- 
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dent of the Local Government Board, that “there is great discontent 
throughout the whole of the country in connection with the lunatic 
asylums, which has necessitated a change in the constitution of the 
management; ” while Sir Edward Kerrison very correctly observes 
that “numerous chronic cases completely deluge our asylums; that 
efforts are made to separate them from recent cases by buildings for 
chronics at nearly £150 per bed; poor idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, 
and others of this class, for whom superior kinds of cottages, more 
like their own homes which they may never see again, would be far 
more fitting and congenial.”’ 

The Lunacy Commissioners issue an annual Report. This Report 
is naturally looked forward to by the Visiting Justices of asylums, 
and by the public who take an interest in such matters, as a work of 
valuable, information by those most competent to afford instruction 
for the guidance of persons intrusted with the charge of the insane. 
The thirty-second Report (for 1878) consists of cighty-eight pages, 
whereof thirty-eight comprise twenty-two tables of figures and 
statistics. Table II. shows that from 1859 to 1878 the general 
population has increased five millions, or nearly one-fourth, while 
the insane have almost doubled, increasing from 31,782 to 60,846 ; 
from 1 lunatic in 500 to 1 in 368 of the population; or from 2 in 
1,000 to 3 in 1,000. The lunatics who were inmates of asylums in 
the year 1859 were 22,072 ; while in 1877 they were 48,339. 

The following data are also not devoid of interest. During the 
twenty years the percentage of incurables increased from 87:5 per 
cent. to 93°5 per cent., while the percentage of recoveries decreased 
from 123 per cent. to 74 per cent. The proportion of recoveries on 
admissions to county and borough asylums in England and Wales 
was 30 per cent. in 1859, and 30 per cent. in 1877. That on admis- 
sions in all institutions in 1859 was 35 per cent. ; in 1877, 30 per cent. 
The recoveries of the total number of insane in asylums in 1859 
were in the proportion of 9°5 per cent.; and in 1877 in the propor- 
tion of 7-9 per cent. The recoveries of the total number of insane 
under treatment in all institutions in England and Wales, in the 
year 1859, were 10 per cent. ; in 1877 they were 8 per cent. In 
Scotland (vide Report, page 22) the percentage of recoveries on 
admissions in asylums was 40°5 per cent. in 1877; the percentage 
of recoveries of numbers under treatment was 14:6 per cent. In 
Treland the recoveries on admissions were 46°5 per cent.; those on 
numbers resident were 13:3 per cent. 

Whatever be the ratio of increase in lunacy generally, it is 
unquestionable that the greatest increase occurs among the lower 
orders. Table II. shows that taking a ratio per 10,000 the pro- 
portion of private lunatics in twenty years has risen 17 per cent. ; 
while that of pauper lunatics has risen 33 per cent. 
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The percentage of pauperism to the population (Table III.) during 
twenty years has decreased from 4°37 to 3 per cent.; but the pro- 
portion of pauper lunatics to paupers has risen from 3°68 to 8°13 
per cent. In some, and especially in metropolitan counties, the 
increase has attained 10 per cent. of the whole pauperism, one in 
every ten paupers being a lunatic. Nor does this represent the 
whole case ; since, if the father receive relief, the whole family are 
enumerated as paupers, which sometimes nearly doubles the pauper- 
ism in comparison with the lunacy. Thus if adults only were classed 
as paupers, it would give a proportion of one lunatic to six or seven 
paupers. On the other hand, many lunatics who ought to be paid 
for by their families are charged upon the rates. The London 
parish officers who charge upon a metropolitan common fund take 
no trouble; but in some unions, when due inquiry is made, about 
one-third of the lunatics in asylums are in part paid for. Of 47,037 
pauper lunatics chargeable on the rates in asylums and elsewhere, 
2,589 (or 5 per cent.) paid all and 3,801 (or 8 per cent.) paid part of 
their maintenance. 

It would lead to a very wide field of inquiry if we were to 
speculate on the causes of this increase in insanity, but undoubtedly 
inebriety is a considerable factor, and it can hardly be denied that it 
has a somewhat close connection with the rise of wages. It was 
observed that during the year 1878, when wages fell in the manu- 
facturing counties, admissions to the lunatic asylums fell also. 

It is remarkable that the increase of insanity in England has 
occurred during the operation of a new and improved system of 
treatment. No one would return to the manacles and fetters of a 
former age; but it was expected that early admission to asylum 
treatment would produce more rapid recovery, and thereby diminish 
instead of increase the number of incurables. In expectation of 
speedier cure from this cause, vast sums have been expended on 
construction of English asylums. <A return recently published 
shows that during twenty years more than six millions sterling 
have been thus employed. The repairs and extras may bring the 
sum to not much under £8,000,000; and, taking into account the 
annual interest on capital, the maintenance of lunatics must cost the 
country at least £2,000,000 per annum. It is true that the worth 
of the expenditure is not to be reckoned by the money value alone. 
If, when the cost is highest, the cure and the care of lunatics is 
greatest, that system is the best. But when the cost is highest, 
and the cure and the care lowest, we have a right to complain. 

For the last thirty years the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Lunacy 
Commissioners have had entire control; their recommendations have 
been carried out—their appeals to the humanity and liberality of 
the public have been complied with. All that money could yield, 
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all that architecture could bestow, in obedience to the orders of the 
Government or the suggestions of the medical profession, has been 
freely, even lavishly, executed. Although (Table V., page 20) the 
proportion of recoveries in all institutions, calculated on the admis- 
sions, has fallen between 1859 and 1877 from 35:12 per cent. to 
30°33 per cent., and although (Table V., 20-1) the recoveries calcu- 
lated on admissions to county and borough asylums show no im- 
provement, remaining at 30 per cent., while those (Table IV., 
page 16-7) calculated in each year upon the total number under 
treatment have fallen from 9-6 per cent. in 1859, to 7-9 per cent. in 
1877—yet the Commissioners in Lunacy appear perfectly satisfied 
with the results obtained. Thus, while expenditure increases and 
lunacy advances, they are content to see cure not merely stationary 
but retrograde. 

Before adverting to questions of treatment or other matters affect- 
ing this deplorable malady, I would point out certain facts to 
be learned from the Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy for 
Scotland, for the year 1878. While the pauper lunatics in England 
nearly doubled (rising 85 per cent.), the increase in Scotland in the 
same time was only 44 per cent. During the twelve years since 1866, 
in England the increase of lunacy per 100,000 of the population has 
been 46, while in Scotland it has been 31; thus giving England the 
disadvantage of 15 per 100,000. In 1877 the percentage of recoveries 
calculated on patients admitted to pauper asylums in Scotland was 
40-7 (page 9); in England it was 30 per cent. In the same year 
“the percentage of recoveries of patients under treatment ” (page 22), 
in Scotch asylums was 14:6, while in England it was 7:5 per cent. 
The difference is striking and instructive. The figures we have 
quoted indicate that the growth of insanity in England is not only 
more rapid than in Scotland, but also more rapid than that of the 
population generally. 

This fact is combated by none more strongly than by the Commis- 
sioners. They declare it to be more apparent than real, and point to 
the four shillings granted to asylum patients, and denied to those in 
workhouses, as swelling the asylum population and diminishing the 
proportion of recoveries.!_ Undoubtedly it has brought to asylums 
many aged and infirm people who ought never to have come there, 
and whose reception may affect the rate both of recovery and of deaths 
to a certain amount. The effect is said to be measured by a diminu- 
tion of cures to the extent of 1 per cent. ; but before the objectionable 
grant came into operation (in 1874), the percentage of cures in 
English asylums had receded from 12} per cent. in 1859 to 73 per 
cent. in 1874. 


(1) That it was an ill-advised measure few can doubt. Why then did the Commis- 
sioners not oppose it as others did then, and as they do now? 
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The Commissioners urge—what none deny —that proper early treat- 
ment of patients is essential to cure. The cases now conveyed at once 
to asylums, instead of being neglected and allowed to become 
chronic as formerly, ought to be credited as causing, not an increase, 
but a decrease, of insanity. It appears, therefore, that either the 
aggregation of lunatics, or their treatment, or both, are at fault in 
England. If early reception tend to recovery, and the recoveries 
in England, which in 1869 were 12:5 per cent., fell to 7°5 in 1877, 
the fault must be somewhere else. In Scotland, where the treat- 
ment is very different, the proportion of recoveries on numbers 
resident is, and has long been, 14°5 per cent. In Ireland it is 10°3 
per cent. These circumstances lead to the conclusion that it is 
faulty treatment which causes the proportion of cures in English 
asylums to fall below that of Scotland and of Ireland. 

It is a matter of regret that the Report of the English Commis- 
sioners affords no information, by comparison or otherwise, on matters 
of treatment or scale of recoveries, between England and other 
countries. It does not even make allusion, friendly or adverse, to the 
difference between the practice in different county asylums in Eng- 
land. Hence there is no standard of relative merit, and no chance 
of comparative information. Superintendents naturally and properly 
are unwilling to compare their treatment with that in other asylums: 
while Lord Shaftesbury and the English Commissioners, examined 
before the committee in 1877, deprecated allusion to any system but 
their own, and ignored some telling facts which, without adverting to 
them, they now permit to appear in their tables. Some physicians, 
however, and those not the least experienced, give more independent 
and outspoken evidence. The late Dr. Wynter’ freely states, “Our 
whole scheme for the cure of lunatics has utterly broken down.” 
Dr. Hack Tuke writes: “I feel there is much danger of our judging 
the excellence of treatment abroad by one narrow test instead of 
taking a broad survey of the whole system pursued, and danger of 
criticizing foreign modes of treatment as if ours was necessarily the 
wisest and the best.”” The elder Tuke and Conolly, who brought 
the system of non-restraint into notice in this country, were not 
ashamed to acknowledge what they owed to Pinel and other renowned 
foreign alienists at the close of the last century. Indeed, Conolly, in 
his later years, foresaw and feared the dangers besetting the system 
adopted in England.® 


It was reserved for the Commissioners in Lunacy * to express satis- 
faction with the present system (if it can be called a system), and to 
denounce as a dangerous error any deviation from the deep-worn ruts 


(1) Borderlands of Insanity, pp. 9, 130. 
(2) Journal of Medical Science, October, 1877, p. 448. 
(3) Vide Letter to Sir J. Clark. (4) Vide Evidence before Committee, 1877. 
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that lead to hopeless lunacy. No one can pretend to point out any 
specific for the cure of a malady which assumes such a variety of 
forms; but if, as Dr. Wynter says, the treatment be to blame, it is a 
duty to inquire how and where better results are to be obtained. 
With this object I shall venture to make some comparison between 
the systems in England and in Scotland. Such a comparison is not 
easy, because the two commissions appear to have objects and methods 
entirely distinct, and sometimes diametrically opposite. The policy 
in England, as shown by the Commissioners’ Reports, overlooking 
curative appliances, is directed to continual restraint, and dwells on 
greater security and increased supervision by night and by day; the 
Scotch seek to attain greater curability and increased security by the 
moral effect of relaxation of the mind and greater employment of the 
body, thereby obtaining a higher figure of recoveries among the 
curable, and a higher standard of comfort and contentment among 
the chronic and incurable patients. 

The English Commissioners have the charge of nearly 70,000 
insane persons throughout England and Wales. They are six in 
number, some of whom annually visit asylums, and all the recep- 
tacles for lunatics, examining their dwellings, their attendance, their 
supervision, their food, their clothing, and their treatment. They 
report whatever they perceive throughout the kingdom, not omitting 
the most minute particular, and Lord Shaftesbury’s statement to the 
committee of the House of Commons alleges that they do it in a most 
satisfactory manner. Fully twenty pages of the Report, or nearly 
half of what remains after the Statistical Tables, are a detailed record 
of the suicides and other fatal occurrences in the asylums in 1877; 
and beyond urging more careful supervision by attendants, it gives not 
one word of recommendation as to any treatment of patients where- 
by the liability to such sad casualties may be rendered less frequent. 
All the other principal matters recorded as worthy of note in the 
forty asylums, many licensed houses and homes for the insane, are 
such details as that “Surrey bought eight, and Cumberland four 
acres ;”” Devon has “enlarged its cemetery;” or that ‘“ Sussex 
House,” a licensed home, “ has bought a new billiard-table.” What, 
it may be asked, is the reason of this character of the Commissioners’ 
Report? The answer is too remarkable to be omitted. “The 
statistical information given in our annual Reports,” says the docu- 
ment,’ “‘ has gradually increased in bulk and importance, and we have 
reason to believe this portion of the Report is considered to possess 
much value. At no time have we considered it our duty to draw any 
but the most plain and obvious deductions from the figures which 
the means at our disposal enable us to present, nor can we deem it 
advisable or justifiable to offer any speculations or theories based on 
these statistics. At present we do not think that the recorded expe- 

(1) Commissioners’ Report, 1876, p. 22. 
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rience is sufficiently extensive to warrant many very certain conclu- 
sions to be drawn from it, and the official publication of conjectures 
founded on confessedly imperfect data, and therefore liable to be 
falsified by the event, would not, we submit, be attended by any 
public advantage.” Thirty years is too brief “experience,” and sixty 
thousand lunatics not sufficiently “extensive” for “anything but 
confessedly imperfect data,” or to warrant any deductions save “‘con- 
jectures, speculations, or theories.” Such is the conclusion of the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and their Report is in conformity with the 
statement. 

The character of the Scotch (27th) and of the Irish (17th) Commis- 
sioners’ Report is very different, and they are full of interesting and 
instructive matter. The Irish Report (p. 12) says, “The Commis- 
sioners were requested by the Government secretary, when com- 
piling each annual parliamentary report, to advert not only to 
general deductions drawn from statistics, but to faults or deficiencies 
which, as heads of an important public department, they might deem 
it advisable to bring under the notice of Government.” It may 
well be asked, Why do not the English Commissioners follow the 
example of the Irish and Scotch? It is true that in 1877 the 
chairman and his colleagues could tell the House of Commons of no 
“faults or deficiencies.” He did not call his system perfection, he 
only implied as much. 

The Commissioners excuse themselves for silence on facts and 
events by allusions to “ conjectures, theories, and speculations,” as 
though the public asked for anything but useful information. It is no 
theory or conjecture, but a distressing fact, “that the numbers of the 
insane, the death rate of the insane, increase faster, the recoveries 
progress slower, than they did twenty years ago.” 

Amidst this mass of eighty pages of statistics in Report and 
Appendix, there is one most essential point which the Commissioners 
have omitted to note. The omission conceals any fair comparison 
between the rate of recovery and the rate of death in asylums. 
The recoveries are calculated on a smaller, the deaths on a larger 
number of patients. Each result, therefore, appears more favour- 
able to asylum treatment than it really is; the deaths appear fewer, 
the recoveries appear more frequent. They ought both to be 
calculated on the same basis—the total number under treatment. 
I do not lose sight of the fact that the age and condition of 
patients on their reception are alleged as affecting both the recoveries 
and the deaths in our public asylums; but a comparison with similar 
institutions elsewhere does not warrant the statement that this 
sufficiently accounts for the recent inferiority in England. 

The statistics (B’) contain a table in which the column purport- 
ing to be “proportion per cent. of recoveries on admissions during 
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the year,”’ may appear verbally accurate; but as a test of any value 
it is virtually fallacious and actually deceptive. The fair way to 
judge of the recoveries in any asylum as a test of treatment, is to 
take the recoveries on the numbers treated. That is the rule as 
regards the death rate, and the same rule should apply to each. It is 
said “it comes right in the long run,” but that again is not the fact. 
In availing ourselves of the figures at our disposal, there is one 
plain and obvious deduction of great importance, that the county 
asylums which receive patients from the metropolis, styled Metro- 
politan Asylums, ought to show a far higher percentage of reco- 
veries than any other asylums. They draft one-third of their popu- 
lation, amounting to 4,000 in number, chronics and incurables, to 
Caterham, Leavesden, &c. Hence the rates of recovery, and toa 
certain extent those of death, of the remaining two-thirds should, 
in proportion, be more favourable than that of provincial asylums, 
which have no such beneficial outlet. Is there that improvement ? 
There is another circumstance also apparently in favour of the 
metropolitan asylums as regards recovery, compared with provincial 
institutions. The curse of drunkenness, increasing among males 
and even females every year, prevails more in the neighbourhood 
of large towns. It supplies, some say twenty per cent. (Lord 
Shaftesbury thinks nearer forty per cent.) of the male population of 
asylums around great cities. Recoveries are counted, not on 
patients, but on cases. Thus the same drunkard coming in two or 
three times in one year with temporary insanity, consequent on 
delirium tremens, and going out, as is often the case, in three 
months or even in one month, counts as two or three or more re- 
coveries within the year, telling in favour of the metropolitan 
asylums. Let us see how the metropolitan asylums have profited by 
these advantages. 
The Report for 1878, p. 1, gives the total number of patients 
registered in county and borough asylums, exclusive of Leavesden, 
“Caterham, &c., on the lst January, 1877, as 37,763. Page 16 gives 


" the total number under treatment during the year 1877 as 48,339. 


The average number resident in 1877 in the metropolitan asylums 
was 7,600. The recoveries on the 37,763 (the average resident) 
were 3,855 in England and Wales. Therefore the average recoveries 
generally. were 10 per cent. Those in the metropolitan asylums, 
in spite of their advantage in drafting bad cases, were 9 per cent. 

In orger to make the comparison fair on both sides it is right to 
include Wy mt (4,000) of the district asylums in each. These 
included, the percentage of recoveries generally is 9°3 per cent. 
throughout England. The recoveries on metropolitan asylums is 
5°9 per cent. Nothing more is requisite to show how inferior are 
the metropolitan asylums to those of English generally. 
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It is desirable, as far as statistics are concerned, to show that on 
the whole asylum population (48,339) under treatment in 1877 the 
percentage of recoveries amounted only to 7-9 per cent., and includ- 
ing the London district asylums (4,000) the recoveries on the 52,000 
under treatment in the samie year were 7°3 per cent. These figures, 
as we shall see, are valuable in any comparison of treatment in 
England with other countries. 

Before leaving, however, the consideration of the metropolitan 
asylums the following figures will show, in one and the same county, 
how deceptive and unreliable as a test of the value of the respective 
treatments may be the record of the recoveries on admissions as 
compared with recoveries on numbers resident. 


Surrey Asylums. Recoveries on Recoveries on 
1877. Admissions. Numbers Resident. 


Wandsworth. . . . . . d8Lpercent. .  11°4 per cent. 
Brookwood . . . . + « 306 14°6 


1878. 
Wandsworth. . ... . 388d 11°2 
Brookwood .°. ... . 859 13°9 


Thus the asylum whose recoveries show worst on the admissions, 
in each case shows best on the treatment of numbers resident. 

The “brief experience” of thirty years accordingly proves that 
the maximum of numbers and the minimum of land gives the 
minimum of recoveries and the maximum of deaths. We shall see 
further that the maximum of deaths and the minimum of recoveries 
coincide also with the minimum of employment. 

It is very remarkable that the one solitary suggestion on page 
40 of Report of 1878, asserts that ‘‘ for chronic cases the propor- 
tionate quantity of land need not be so large.” As this is a ques- 
tion of opinion, it may be stated that, in the belief of the Irish 
and Scotch Commissioners, the value of a large extent of land is 
quite as great for chronic as for curable patients, and these 
authorities desire more land. Some years ago a parliamentary 
return showed the extent of land attached to county asylums to 
average an acre to nine patients. At this time the number of 
patients to an acre is considerably more, and the Commissioners 
consider a less quantity enough for chronic lunatics. The Irish 
Report wishing for more, urges one acre to five or six patients; 
the Scotch seek a much larger extent of land; the French recom- 
mend ‘“ Colonies” for husbandry to be attached to each asylum. 
Whereas Caterham and Leavesden, which are admired by the 
Commissioners, have only a few acres of garden apiece for their 
4,520 prisoners. 

For the sake of comparison we may refer to the Scotch Commis- 
sioners’ Report, which shows a larger amount of recovery both on 
admissions and patients under treatment, and presents in almost 
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every respect a striking contrast to the English Report. The latter 
is a perfect blank as to all suggestions except the diminution of land 
for chronics. The Scotch is full of recommendations, the result of 
experience. The English offers no comparison respecting improve- 
ments save night-watching. The Scotch shows the benefits arising 
from various changes. In England the object is limited to the safe 
custody of the insane. In Scotland the aim is recovery, or such re- 
storation as will permit return to the occupations of domestic life. 
The English Reports are directed almost exclusively to structural 
arrangements for supervision. The Scotch address themselves to 
the training, to the health, to the exercise and the contentment of 
the inmates. The English is a barren catalogue of casualties; the 
Scotch a record of the results of improved treatment. The English 
Reports are passive and negative. The Scotch are active and posi- 
tive. The results are what might be expected. In England the 
progressive increase of insanity is faster, the percentage of recovery 
is slower. Greater contentment of mind, improved condition of body 
among the Scotch patients is shown by the absence of stimulants 
and disuse of narcotics as compared with England, by a larger 
amount of work done, by a larger proportion of patients em- 
ployed ; by greater activity by day, and by increased tranquillity at 
night. 

Though this comparison of the policy of the goveriting bodies in 
the two countries is fair and just, it would not be right to infer that 
the practice and treatment of lunatics in Scotland is everywhere, and 
in every respect, superior to that in very many asylums in England. 
On the contrary, the treatment in many asylums in England is 
better than in many in Scotland. The comparison is not so much 
between particular asylums, as between the general system, in which 
respect Scotland perhaps is now as much ahead of England as a few 
years since it was behind. 

It may be asked, In what respect does the treatment in Scotland 
differ from that in England? Essentially in the matters of labour 
and liberty accorded to the patients. Through greater liberty there 
is more labour, and through more labour more recovery, more con- 
tentment, more economy, more repose to the insane, together with 
less anxiety to superintendents and attendants. 

The collection of insane in large numbers in one establishment is 
full of evils, and prevents recoveries. Hence the recoveries in private 
exceed those in public asylums. The Scotch have no large asylums. 

The doctors in large asylums cannot even know the patients by sight, 
much less by name. The thread of their history is to them a tangled 
skein, which they scarcely attempt to unravel. The admixture of 
a curable patient with the vast common herd has a most detrimental 
effect. One cannot tell why the governing body ever permitted 800, 
1,000, 1,200, 1,500, 1,800, or 2,300 lunatics to be agglomerated, 
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but having done so, the Commissioners make the numbers an excuse 
for denying greater liberty to the asylum patients. 

For some time a large and increasing amount of liberty has been 
accorded in Scotland, both in regard to open doors and the aboli- 
tion of walled airing courts. You may pass unwarned from one end 
to another in several of the county asylums, by simply turning the 
door-handle ; no door being locked, and the outer door in summer 
remaining as often open as shut. This, to some English doctors, 
and especially English Commissioners, who seem never to have 
visited any asylum out of England, appears simply impossible. 
Probably no asylum in Scotland will in future be built with either 
walled airing courts or locked doors. This is a matter of still greater 
surprise to English authorities. It is satisfactory to notice that the 
Commons Committee (p. vii.) report in favour of “the system of 
unlocked doors” in England. 

It is not to be expected that the amount of liberty thus given to 
asylum inmates in Scotland could at once be given to English 
patients. It must come—as it did in Scotland—gradually. Indeed, 
it is interesting to know that the disuse of airing courts was the 
result of circumstance or of accident rather than of design. In 1870 
Dr. Fraser, then Superintendent (now Commissioner in Lunacy), 
found that the wall of the Fife and Kinross Asylum court required 
repair. He pulled it down, and finding he did as well without it did 
not rebuild it. The like occurred in 1869 at the Argyll Asylum 
under Dr. Sibbald (now Lunacy Commissioner), and under his 
successor, Dr. Rutherford. The amount of land attached to the 
asylum was also greatly increased, to afford useful employment for 
all the patients. Many other asylums have followed these examples. 

Another maiter in which greater liberty is given in Scotland is 
the practice (adopted in some English asylums) of male and female 
patients dining in the same hall at the same time. The super- 
intendents think this nearer approach to domestic life has a bene- 
ficial effect. In England they meet at concerts, dances, and such 
entertainments. In Scotland it is the daily habit, and at the small 
county asylum at Haddington men and women have for years, and 
without inconvenience, dined at the same table. 

These practices have a decidedly soothing and beneficial effect. 
‘Hence the greater willingness of patients to engage in useful occupa- 
tion, and especially in that most beneficial form, outdoor work. In 
England the troublesome patients to whom employment would be 
most serviceable are least employed; while those who require it 
least, as they prefer work, are most employed. They constitute 
perhaps 40 per cent. of the inmates, and little credit should be 
gained by getting them to work. Of these a large proportion even 
of the men act principally as male housemaids—an employment 
neither manly, healthy, nor useful. In some asylums in Scotland 
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women alone do all the women’s work, such as ward-cleaning and 
bed-making, leaving the males to the extent of 75 per cent. free to 
engage in work more suited to their sex and habits. 

He would indeed be a bold man who in dietary or treatment in 
any one asylum should venture to criticize the action of the 
Medical Superintendent, and very injudicious who sought to assume 
the responsibility of the charge of patients. What is applicable to 
the population of one asylum may not only be inapplicable but even 
misleading as regards another. 

There are, however, certain general principles, among which is an 
inference from the table A*p E, page 302-4 of the last Commis- 
sioners’ Report, viz., that in English county and borough asylums 
the amount for ‘‘ surgery and dispensary ”’ expenditure is invariably 
lowest where the consumption of “wines, spirits, and porter” is 
smallest, and the converse is generally true. In all asylums thus 
reported, the health is good, and the mortality (whenever mentioned) 
almost without exception (32nd Report, page 302) below the average. 

In Carmarthen, which is most favourable as regards health and 
death rate, the bill for wine and spirits amounted to £162 in 
1875, and to £11 in 1877, about 7 of the former amount, and 
4d. per head per week—the sleeping draught (henbane) being given 
to only one in eighty of the patients. ‘‘ The physician in charge says 
the question of stimulants can only be decided in each case by the 
medical officer, but he sees no reason to revert to the exhibition of 
stimulants, and in spite of crowded wards the mortality has been at 
the rate of 6 percent. In lieu of stimulants he gives an unlimited 
supply of milk and eggs.” Stimulants are used most sparingly in 
the asylums of Bucks, Carmarthen, Dorset, Hereford, Monmouth, 
Notts, Warwick, Whittingham, and Wilts. Here are populations 
of every description, pastoral, arable, mining, manufacturing, urban, 
and rural. 

In Cumberland Asylum “neither beer nor spirits have ever been 
allowed in the diet of patients or attendants; of 433 inmates, six 
male and thirteen female patients had a glass daily of wine or spirits 
as medicine, and the superintendent finds it much easier to 
manage an asylum where no beer is given either to patients or at- 
tendants.” Why are the City of London and the Hull asylums— 
highest in maintenance, highest for provisions and beer, — also 
among the highest for wine, spirits, and porter? The metropolitan 
physicians in charge say it is due to the urban population. But 
the inmates of Birmingham Borough Asylum are all urban, and 
their health is reported good, while the charge per week for dis- 
pensary and for liquor (3d.) is less than one-sixth (3jd.) of the 
charge in London and Hull for spirits. 

We naturally find that in those asylums where they give most 
ardent spirits and most drugs, they employ the patients least. The 
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treatment incapacitates them for work. The City of London isa 
signal example of this habit of idleness. Where not one-third of 
the patients are recorded as doing anything—no wonder that the 
charge is high and the recovery low. The percentage of recovery 
in the City of London Asylum in 1877 was 6°6 per cent. 

If change of: habits, if severance from vices of former life, prove 
both mentally and physically beneficial, how necessary it is for 
metropolitan asylums who give such large quantities of fermented 
liquors to inebriate patients, to imitate those asylums in Scotland 
and in England which give no fermented liquors at all, and where 
the recoveries are infinitely higher. 

Drugs and stimulants act and react. The lowering effect of the 
opiate requires the elevating effect of the stimulant, and thus the 
exhausted frame becomes the arena for conflicting poisons ; hence, Sir 
James Coxe justly observed, ‘‘the patient passes pleasantly into a 
state of dreamy dementia;” that prevailing condition which those 
who visit English asylums so frequently and so painfully recognise ; 
the condition which the Commissioners, in their annual passage 
through English asylums, complacently record, when they say they 
find them tranquil and contented, except those few who want to get 
out. The Commissioners enter every instance of seclusion which 
has occurred in the year and every case of restraint. These happily 
are rare, but not one word is said about the drugging—a deleterious 
mode of quieting, well named by Dr. Sheppard of Colney Hatch 
“Chemical Restraint.” Its tendency is silently and furtively to 
supersede mechanical restraint, and it even goes far to suppress the 
padded room. 

I shall not trespass into the province of the learned profession, nor 
seek to relieve them of the responsibility of administering whenever 
they think fit the chloral, the laudanum, the bromide of potassium, 
the digitalis, or the other mixtures which at one time, perhaps more 
largely than at present, entered into use in some asylums in lieu of 
relaxed restraint, healthy exercise, and useful work. I will rather 
turn to one or two asylums in Scotland, as showing the contrast 
to this habitual use of drugs, of ardent spirits, of locked doors, of 
prison wards and corridors, of walled airing courts and enforced 
idleness. I need remind none who have witnessed it of the de- 
pressing sight presented by herds listlessly lying and lounging on 
the floors and benches of decorated corridors within, and the weary 
pacing up and down on gravel paths amid unnoticed ornamental 
shrubs without our asylums. I will take an asylum in Scotland, 
which for an unhopeful lot of patients, might equal any in England. 
Woodilee, eight miles from Glasgow, is peopled by four hundred 
and sixty patients, the scum and refuse, the most dissolute, degraded, 
drunken and debased, of the densest population of that city. 
If the metropolitan patients, enfeebled by irregular lives, required 
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stimulants, so assuredly would these. If their disorderly habits 
necessitated narcotics, so certainly would these. If they were unable 
to work or employ themselves, no more could these. 

In the best-managed English asylums it is proved on paper most 
satisfactorily that both for the sake of the patients and attendants 
it would not be possible, and if possible not proper, to employ more 
than two-thirds of the patients; nor to employ them for longer 
hours. The best way to meet this admirable argument is to test it 
by experience of two asylums not dissimilar in the character of 
patients, to see what is done in each, and afterwards to compare 
the results. In one, be it observed, less than 5 per cent., in the 
other over 55 per cent., are “reported suicidal,” possibly in great 
part due to treatment. 

The recoveries on admissions (1877) amounted in one to 30°6 per 
cent., in the other to51. Therecoveries on numbers resident in one 
were 14:6 per cent., in the other they were 17:7 per cent. Deaths 
in one were 11 per cent., in the other 6 per cent. 


CoMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE OF Patients’ CoNDITION AND EMPLOYMENT IN TWO 
WELL-MANAGED URBAN ASYLUMS, ONE IN ENGLAND WITH MORE THAN 1,000, THE 
OTHER IN SCOTLAND WITH LESS THAN 500, PATIENTS. 
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Woodilee Asylum has attached to it a farm with 200 acres and 
about twenty-eight cows. An extent of land equal to one acre to two 
patients should be possessed by every asylum having under 600 
patients. At Woodilee stimulants and narcotics are practically 
unknown. Ale and porter, a large item in the English dietary, are 
given only to the Superior Officers, viz. Medical Assistant, Steward, 
and Chief Female Officer. Attendants have no stimulants given them, 
no beer used; a minimum of stimulants and opiates always “in 
practice follows a maximum of healthy labour with a maximum of 
freedom and contentment ;” thus they obtain a maximum never 
dreamt of under the English system of restraint and discontent; 
that 75 or 80 per cent. should really work usefully and profitably 
is a proportion never thought of in England. 

In England, nominal employment, the merest fancy play, is 
reckoned as work: at Woodilee, of the men 60 per cent. are 
employed in digging or other field-work on the land, 10 per cent. at 
trades; 4 per cent. at stores or indoor work, and 7 per cent. as 
ward cleaners ; while only 18 per cent. of either sex are classed as 
idle, sick, or infirm. Let any person conversant with English 
asylum practice compare this statement with his own statistics. 
He certainly would find three or four times as many patients 
classed as working in the wards, and probably one-fourth or fifth 
of the whole population disabled from depression or excitement, 
even in our best asylums. At Woodilee there is not one incapa- 
citated from such cause. Moreover, in England a large amount of 
employment is of doubtful advantage to the patients, and yields no 
profit to the institution—I mean that bestowed on beautiful parterres, 
ornamental shrubberies, and scrupulous neatness of flower-gardens. 
The patients see little to admire in these attractions, and their minds 
dwell, when not usefully engaged, on their homes and miseries. 
My belief is that this excessive ornamentation, if tested by results, 
produces little salutary effect. 

Forty years ago, when the treatment generally was of a different 
character, Dr. Browne said, in his work on Insanity and Asylums 
(1837, p. 229), “Let me describe the aspect of an asylum as it 
ought to be. Conceive a spacious building resembling the palace of 
a peer, airy and elevated and elegant, surrounded by extensive and 
swelling grounds and gardens.” ‘This ideal has been carried out to 
the letter. But the remarks of another medical gentleman, after forty 
years’ trial of these palaces, are more to the point. Professor Duncan 
observes (Journal of Medical Science, 1870), “When Hodge’s wife 
leaves him in a snug ward with palatial surroundings and delightful 
grounds, and returns to her dirty hole of a cottage to satisfy the 
hunger of half-a-dozen children upon bread and dripping and tea, 
she wants to know whether all this splendour will cure her husband 
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one day the sooner, and will he like our poor place the better when 
he comes home.”’ 

Not only is the nature of the outdoor work at Woodilee and in 
other Scotch asylums more earnest, but the hours of labour even in 
that northern climate are one and a half or two hours longer daily 
than in the south of England; and this greater amount of outdoor 
recreative labour is one secret of tranquil nights tending to increased 
recovery. But the other, the grand secret, the main cause of tran- 
quillity and contentment among the patients, is that which the 
English Commissioners most strongly deprecate—increased liberty. 
The Commissioners object to this as something to which they have 
never been accustomed, and which they cannot understand. It is 
true that in matters of treatment they rarely interfere even to the 
extent of a remark, much less a suggestion. The Superintendents 
feel that they know best and do not. desire assistance, while the pro- 
fession probably would resent and resist interposition ; and the Board, 
knowing that the profession is too strong for them, does not attempt 
it. That is the case with all weak administration. Thus the Com- 
missioners confine their criticisms, as we have said, to structural 
defects. 

It is instructive to observe what has been said, written, and 
practised in Scotland, of which the English Commissioners must long 
have been aware, though no one ever heard of an English Commis- 
sioner visiting any external asylum. In England it is impossible 
to pass through a single door in an asylum without the key of the 
doctor or the attendant, whom the patients regard as a gaoler. In 
fact, there is no door-handle, no means of passage, save by unlocking 
the door. This by habit is supposed to be necessary. Dr. Fraser, 
now one of the Commissioners in Scotland, remarked in 1872, “It 
is quite practicable to treat 8 out of every 10 cases of insanity 
on this (the open-door) principle, and in fact only 12 to 15 
males and about 30 females were restricted” in the Fife Asylum, 
of which he then had charge, ‘such restriction being no greater 
degree of restraint than in an asylum where the doors are generally 
locked ;”’ and he adds, ‘There is good reason for the belief that 
many of the violent maniacs and chronic lunatics who crowd 
our asylums have been developed by a system of indiscriminate 
restraint, which in one man excites refractory opposition, and in 
another fosters inactivity of the brain.” I have already said that in 
many of the asylums in Scotland you may pass from ward to ward 
by simply opening the door; and the result of the confidence thus 
placed in patients is that escapes do not exceed those in locked-up 
institutions, while the Superintendent finds “the anxiety they have 
caused is more than counterbalanced by increased tranquillity.” To 
all which an experienced English Commissioner remarks that “ there 
are no corresponding advantages.” 

VOL. XXVI. N.S, K 
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This subject, and this opinion expressed upon it, appear of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant an extract from the statement of the 
Superintendent of Woodilee Asylum (Glasgow) in October, 1878. 

Dr. Rutherford says, “The diminution of restraint is beneficial, 
inasmuch as it renders the patients more contented, makes them 
practise self-restraint more than they feel disposed to do when others 
seem to be doing it for them. Besides, there is nothing more 
irritating than forced restraint. 

“Of 214 male patients in the asylum, 72 (one-third) can go 
about unattended. About 40 (over one-fifth) work about the farm 
buildings and garden unattended. 

“All doors have ordinary handles, except those which lead out to 
the grounds, but even these doors are as frequently open as shut in 
fine weather. 

“Freedom does not increase the number of suicides. As for 
accidents, nearly all of them are in connection with the work. The 
most serious here were caused by falls of earth in excavating. Con- 
flicts with attendants we have little of. They generally take place 
indoors. More noise and irritability are displayed indoors than out, 
therefore we keep our patients (male) very little in the house. I 
do not think that, on the whole, more attendants are necessary. If 
so, the excess is of that class of attendant who by his work earns his 
wages, and his attendance is as it were extra—as artisans or 
gardeners. Here we have 19 male and 19 female ordinary 
attendants for 460 beds” (one to twelve). Many English asylums 
have a larger staff. ‘The attendants work with the patients, and 
are generally the best workers in the party. They imitate and 
follow the attendant, only the attendant must be able to handle a 
pick and shovel better than they, else the patients work very little 
—they play at work. With us it is easy to get such attendants.” 

Dr. Rutherford goes on to say: ‘ Diminished restraint, by 
rendering the patients more sane, as it were, does not increase the 
responsibility of the Medical Superintendent. It may require 
greater vigilance on the part of attendants to prevent escapes.”’ 
However, he does not consider more patients escape than in other old 
lock-up institutions. 

Dr. Mitckell, Commissioner in Lunacy in Edinburgh, remarks : 
“The manifestations of insanity are diminished by the diminution 
of restraint ; common sense would predict what experience shows to 
be true in this matter.” From this cause result more frequent 
recoveries, with increased tranquillity and content. No padded 
room is necessary. Drugs are discontinued, beer and spirits dis- 
used, and milk supplied in unlimited quantities.’ 


(1) In the Argyll Asylum the weekly allowance of milk was from six to eight pints 
per head. The total stimulants in six months among 280 patients were—whiskey, 
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In speaking of outdoor work and occupation, I have necessarily 
confined myself to male patients. Nothing is more important than 
to find some industrial occupation for the female. Sewing and 
knitting are useful, but are far too sedentary for a large number 
who require active exercise. Tramping round the walled court, 
and occasional long walks, are considered in England by some 
Superintendents and by all the Commissioners as sufficient exercise. 
Washing, in other countries, is looked upon for women as the 
equivalent for field-work for men. And while Commissioners advise 
Superintendents, and visitors in England are at considerable expense 
in substituting machinery for hand-washing, which is held to be 
detrimental to female patients, it is interesting to see what they 
say and do elsewhere. The Scotch Commissioners think washing 
“uses up in a useful way the superfluous nervous energy.” The 
Superintendent at Woodilee writes: “As for female employment, 
the one thing all women can do is washing, and it is the work 
for women corresponding to outdoor work for men. With this view, 
I am fitting up twelve additional washing-tubs as a substitute for 
the washing machinery, which I hope to be able to cease using.” 
The evidence of Dr. A. Mitchell, Lunacy Commissioner, and the 
Commissioners’ Report on Dumbarton (p. 58) Lunatic Wards, where 
they take in public washing, with much profit and advantage, is to 
the like effect :—‘‘ The general appearance is reported to be one of 
good health and contentment, and the useful and profitable manner 
in which both men and women are employed, contributes to the 
pleasing results which are obtained in the management.” 

The same evidence is repeated from other parts of Scotland; but lest 
it be supposed that we turn only in that direction for example, it is 
well to note at some considerable length what is done in France. At 
Clermont, in the Department of the Oise, exists a licensed house, not 
to be commended for the central establishment, but for the extensive 
farm attached to it, and for the treatment there given to patients. 
The asylum, in the opinion of the French Government Commis- 
sioners, is too large. Its chief feature is the wide extent of land 
attached to it, about 1,260 acres, an area far exceeding any in this 
country, but not too great either for the benefit of patients or of the 
institution. The asylum receives all the insane from the several 
departments at a charge of about 6s. a week. 

Bécrel is a place on the Clermont Estate, at some little distance 
from the main building of the institution. Speaking of the employ- 
ment of female patients, M. Labitte, the proprietor, reports as 
follows:—‘ At Bécrel, where all the asylum washing is done, a 
work requiring a certain amount of attention—constant physical 


13 bottles; sherry, 13 bottles; gin, not 3 bottles. The sleeping draughts in eight 
months were 30, besides five doses of chloral and bromide of potassium. 
K 2 
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activity—the women employed are chiefly taken from the excited 
patients of the Clermont Asylum. Those at the wash-tub and 
rinsing are almost generally affected with noisy delirium, and would 
not submit to the tranquillity of a life of business. For this we 
select the patients who are most robust and capable of giving them- 
selves to this sort of work. 

“Those occupied in ironing are the melancholic, to whom this sort 
of work may bring back that vital activity which they so frequently 
lack. The imbeciles and idiots are employed in carrying the linen 
from the wash-house to the drying yard. Those employed in 
plaiting and folding the linen are quiet monomaniac patients, whose 
fixed ideas or delusions permit sustained attention. The number of 
women employed at laundry work is a source of great economy, and 
allows an increased supply of linen to be issued for the use of the 
patients.” 

This evidence of the useful employment of a large number of 
female patients in Scotland and in France, in a kind of work con- 
demned in England and superseded by machinery, is enough to 
make us pause before we continue to spend the ratepayers’ money in 
erecting machinery to deprive the women of the best, if not the only 
kind of work to allay excitement or overcome depression. 

The next remark of Dr. Labitte concerning Clermont is equally 
worthy of note. He says, ‘‘ During twelve years from the opening 
of the asylum, there has not been a single case of suicide ; escapes are 
very rare; and the statistics, extending over ten years, state an 
average of 25 per cent. of curables.” 

Patients reported with suicidal tendencies in English county 
asylums are said to amount to nearly one-seventh. Little reliance 
can be placed on such a proportion. Some superintendents, rating 
every melancholic patient as such, raise the proportion to more than 
half the inmates, just as another says his patients, being so much 
more violent than the like in a neighbouring asylum, require three 
times as many single rooms (one in three throughout). It is 
stated by medical authorities to be a fact that suicides among the 
sane are more numerous than among the insane. The Journal of 
Medical Science (January, 1879, page 633) thinks the excessively 
repressive measures imply too little liberty, too little trust, and a 
too “ prison-like management in asylums.” 

Other countries take security against suicide by improving the 
patient. In England we take security only by improving the 
attendant. Each adopt diametrically opposite courses to attain the 
same object. In the twenty or more pages on suicides which fill a 
large part of the last Report, 1878, the Commissioners do not drop a 
single hint with regard to employment as a means to prevent 
suicide; on the contrary, instead of greater relaxation they imply 
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greater restraint. Thus it is not only possible, but highly probable, 
that suicides and suicidal tendencies may in great measure be due to 
the galling confinement, to the lack of employment, and the conse- 
quent despair and indifference to life which they engender. The 
narrow locked corridor, the walled airing-yard, the padded room, 
all species of mechanical restraint, are poor alternatives for in- 
creased liberty and profitable labour, and wretched safeguards where 
a monotonous life is rendered a burden to a weakened body and an 
enfeebled mind. And since useful occupation, in proportion to the 
condition of the patient, is considered so conducive to the recovery 
of the curable, and to the comfort and restraint of the chronic, no 
matters should be forgotten which may tend to that object. 
Musical concerts, conjuring tricks, dances, and theatrical entertain- 
ments, are highly to be commended, in order to break the monotony 
of asylum life. We see billiard tables in most pauper asylums, but 
games requiring active muscular exertion are not, even in the best 
asylums, sufficiently practised. Dr. Sheppard, at Colney Hatch, has 
a cricket club of patients, and so have some others. Not merely 
do the active games divert the patients for the time, but they 
become an incentive to employment and to actual work. The 
melancholic patient whom you could not move, may some day forget 
himself and unconsciously join in an active game; and when he 
has thus begun, it is highly probable that ere long he may become 
a regular worker and recover his health. For this reason active 
exercise and competitive games, such as cricket, fives, racket, quoits, 
skittles, football, and foot-races, should be encouraged and practised 
more than they often are. 

There is another most valuable inducement to work, which has 
never been tried (so far as I know) in English county asylums, which 
well deserves attention—money payment in reward for work by 
patients. 

One objection raised by those who have not tried it is, that it 
would not answer and would cause jealousy ; another, that it would 
be very expensive; a third, that patients already have inducements 
offered in the shape of snuff, tobacco, extra diet, attendance at meet- 
ings or picnics, and such-like privileges, as if those were equivalent 
to money payments. This last objection proceeds on the mistaken 
notion of treating lunatics like children. They are truly sensitive 
as children, but it is an error to treat them with a sense of inferiority ; 
indeed, their very malady is generally one, not of frivolity, but of 
undue earnestness; and there are few who do not understand that 
work merits reward. 

The Commissioners never advert to money payment. They do 
not seem aware that such a scheme has ever been attempted any- 
where. The Government Convict Asylum is the only place in 
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England where it has been tried, and the sole credit of the scheme 
is due to Dr. Orange, the Superintendent, who has carried it on for 
four years. He speaks of it in most favourable terms, as causing 
improvement in mental condition and bodily health, and, against the 
opinion of those who condemn it untried, as a source of great economy 
and of profit. Dr. Orange writes: ‘‘The scheme, which consists 
in giving to the working patients a percentage of the value of the 
work they do, has proved very successful.” ‘There is a steady 
increase in the value of the work done. The scheme involves a 
good deal of book-keeping, but the result much more than pays for 
that. The patients are allowed to expend their earnings in any 
harmless little luxuries ; or they may, if they like, send their earn- 
ings to their families.”’ 

In France a similar system has been universally practised for 
more than thirty years. The official Report to the French Minister 
of the Interior on the Management of the Insane for 1874 states that 
by a Government order of 1844, and again of 1857, the principle 
of a slight money reward was recognised in all the forty-two asylums 
of France for those patients who work. It says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as work 
is considered a therapeutic agency, it is necessary to encourage patients 
to devote themselves to it with a certain amount of assiduity. All 
work deserves pay. The greater part of the insane are aware of that, 
and insist that their work should be rewarded. 

“From the first month a certain proportion is allotted by the 
physician in charge to a fund for the patient on his discharge. When 
the discharge fund has been attained, the surplus goes to the profit 
of the patient, to be devoted to Sunday dress, to articles of fancy he 
may desire to purchase, or to remit in whole or in part to his relations. 

* All these favours become in the hands of the doctor a therapeutic 
agency of a certain importance, and they are a satisfaction to the 
patients, which it is right to afford them.” 

The owner of a licensed house would not pay patients if they 
did not contribute to his own profit. The proprietors of Clermont 
find that by means of money payment they induce the patients 
readily to follow various occupations, and through the large farm, 
with teams, herds, and flocks, piggeries, flour mills, and all the im- 
plements and appliances of husbandry, they entice those to employ 
themselves who were considered intractable and incapable of doing 
the smallest service. 

“On Sundays all patients at the colony attend the village church, 
the clergyman being chaplain. No coercion is permitted at the 
colony or farm. ‘Any refractory patient is at once sent back to 
the asylum establishment at Clermont, a punishment which they 
feel, as well they may (for it cannot be commended), very acutely. 
Thus they gradually resume the habits of private life. 
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.“ The day’s work is about seven and a half hours in summer— 
six or seven in winter. Each worker is paid, according to the im- 
portance of his work, with extra diet. Connected with the farms 
is a section for imbecile and idiot children separate from other 
patients ; they are occupied four hours in school, at other times some 
are occupied on the farms, others walk out. Among these children 
are two tailors, one shoemaker, a carpenter, and locksmith, who 
are usefully employed. 

“ As to some of the results obtained, idiots, imbeciles, dangerous, 
excited, and incapable patients have become docile labourers, and 
even somewhat intelligent. Reputed incurables, who had been a 
danger and scandal, and a charge to their family, have been restored 
to private life, and by the discipline and labour in the colony have 
become quiet and capable of holding lucrative situations. And in 
ten years not one suicide.” To obtain that result alone the experi- 
ment is worth trying. 

When forty years ago Dr. Conolly took the fetters and manacles 
off his suicidal patients; when in the next year nine raving 
suicidal maniacs, brought in bound hand and foot, and thus taken 
to the wards at Hanwell, were by him set free, the condemnation was 
as general, and the terror was as great, at his proceeding, as it is 
now against extending the system of non-restraint. The abolition 
of personal restraint, writes Dr. Wynter, was soon found to have 
more than temporary influence upon the patients. Conolly announced 
that his principle was to ‘‘ remove all causes of irritation and excite- 
ment from the irritable; to soothe, encourage, and comfort the 
depressed ; to repress the violent by methods which leave no painful 
recollection on their temper; and in all cases to seize any oppor- 
tunity of promoting a restoration of the healthy exercise of the 
understanding and of the affections. Insanity thus treated undergoes 
great if not unexpected modifications.” He feared, however, lest 
‘chemical restraint” and the knees of the attendant would take 
the place of mechanical restraint. ‘In the monstrous asylums of 
Hanwell and Colney Hatch sanitary principles have been forgotten, 
and efficient superintendence rendered impossible. The magistrates 
go on adding wing to wing, and story to story, contrary to the 
opinion of the profession and common sense, rendering the institu- 
tion most unfavourable to the treatment of patients, and their 
management most harassing and unsatisfactory to the medical super- 
intendent.” 

Dr. Conolly complains of the magistrates; but the Government, 
who have the power to forbid, and who permit these foolish errors, 
are really in fault. Conolly, with all his foresight, did not 
anticipate that these very mistakes would be assigned by a Com- 
missioner as a reason for denying increased liberty. 
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I must revert to Scotland, and compare the percentages of 
recovery among the insane from two nearly equal populations. 
Circumstances prevent a very close parallel, but the result provokes 
comparison, and the percentage of recovery awakens reflections as 
to the propriety of incarcerating a crude congestion of insanity in a 
narrow compass, or as to its dispersion in a larger area with greater 


liberty. 


The population of the Metropolitan Counties (Middlesex and 


Surrey) is about ; : 3,630,000 


That of Scotland (estimated, Poor Law Ret., 1878) is ‘ . 3,068,000 


The two English counties have expended on asylums! . . £2,146,747 
Scotland has spent on asylums ‘ : ; 1,313,121 
(Parl. Ret., 370.) 


The asylum inmates of the first are 12,140. The number in the 
Scotch asylums is 8,000.2 The recovery rate on the numbers under 
treatment of the metropolitan insane is one-sixteenth. The recovery 
rate in Scotland exceeds one-seventh. 

This lower rate of recovery annually adds to the lunacy of the 
metropolitan counties 960 permanent insane, and a burden of £26,600 
per annum in money, beyond the rate in Scotland. The insane of 
the metropolitan counties are one-fourth of those in England and 
Wales. Apply the principle and proportion of these counties to 
the whole country, and we are justified in saying that this system 
every year would add nearly 4,000 permanent lunatics, and an annual 
charge of £100,000 to the burden of their maintenance, beyond the 
system in Scotland. This is the result of enforced idleness and 
restraint on one side as compared with increased liberty and labour 
on the other. If we add the difference in rate of insanity—a little. 
over 2 in 1,000 in one case, against more than 3 in 1,000 in the 
other—the result is still more overwhelming. 

When we turn to Ireland, where twenty-two asylums contain on an 
average 367 patients, and consider the evidence of Dr. Nugent, Irish 
Commissioner in Lunacy, the case against the English, and especially 
the monster metropolitan, system is still more conclusive. The 
general result is as follows :— 

The curables in the metropolitan asylums are one-sixteenth of the 


(1) This is considerably below the real amount. The asylums are Hanwell, Colney 
Hatch, Banstead, Wandsworth, Brookwood, &c. 

(2) The proportion of these English insane to the total population is 1 to 299; 
that of the Scotch is 1 to 450. The yearly cost of maintenance of the Metropolitan 
pauper insane is £300,000 (£297,331—Parl. Paper, 370); that of the 8,000 pauper 
lunatics in Scotland is £150,000. The metropolis has seven asylums, averaging 
1,734 patients; the Scotch have twenty-four, averaging 372 patients apiece. The land 
attached to the metropolitan asylums available for cultivation by the patients is 1 acre 
to 27 patients. The Scotch asylums have nearly ten times as much; including all, 
they average 1 acre to 2°7 patients. 
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patients: in England generally they are one-twelfth: in Scotland, 
one-seventh : in the United States, one-sixth: in Ireland, one-fifth. 
Thus the English are lower than any other, and the metropolitan are 
lowest of all.’ 

The Irish lunacy authorities are not satisfied with the manage- 
ment. The English, under whose approving supervision these 
metropolitan examples occur, are quite contented with the results of 
treatment. 

It may be conceded that where asylums exist we should make 
the best of them. Wherever the Government authorises new or 
enlarges old asylums which do not admit of an improved system, 
it does wrong. Recent examples, however, show no improvement in 
the action of the Government, either as regards cure, care, or cost. 

Banstead Asylum for Middlesex, to accommodate twelve or four- 
teen hundred patients, has lately been opened, at the cost of £320,000. 
It stands on the bleak northern summit of the Surrey Downs, where 
eight miles of hot-water pipe do not suffice to exclude the cold. The 
cures are zero, and the deaths are daily so numerous as to call for the 
special attention of the county coroner. It has only one hundred 
acres of land, and it is proposed to enlarge the building for five 
hundred more patients. 

In Surrey the Commissioners have just sanctioned the expendi- 
ture of £225,000 to make provision for the reception of one thousand 
patients ; £25,000, or two hundred years’ purchase, for one hundred 
and forty-eight acres of poor land on an exposed northern hillside, 
and £200,000 for the building. Heavy as is this first outlay, the 
first will be the least on that narrow extent at that height. With 
such an exposure it will not be possible to give the patients the farm 
work and healthy outdoor employment which are essential for their 
comfort or recovery. Secing that nearly half a million has been 
spent in Surrey to lodge about 2,000 lunatics, of whom 1,900 remain 
incurable, and that within a few months” the Commissioners have 
sanctioned, or the county voted, £277,000 more, Government seems 
to be encouraging a somewhat rapid and costly advance in the same 
wrong direction. 

These facts show how great an error the justices of a county 
fall into, and what a still more fatal mistake the Commissioners make, 
in sanctioning or encouraging the erection of a new asylum on the 
lines of an old one. Upon grounds of economy for the ratepayers, 

(1) Vide Com. Paper, 370, of 1878. 
(2) 1878. £25,000 for land for third asylum at Coulsden. 
1878. 200,000 for building at Coulsden. 


1878. 10,000 for well at Brookwood. 
1879. 42,000 for additions at Wandsworth. 


Total, £277,000 
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and especially in the interests of the insane, it would be better even 
now to halt, and profiting by the experience of other places and 
other countries, to construct establishments where greater liberty and 
a greater amount of diversified and useful employment might tend to 
the larger proportion of recovery for the curable, a fuller share 
of comfort, quietude, and contentment for the chronic, and a speedier 
restoration to their families of the large number to whom detention 
is an unnecessary and cruel imprisonment. 

Thirty years since, Conolly foresaw the reasons why the metro- 
politan county asylums have the smallest success. Experience has 
proved the truth of his forecast, that from their unwieldy size they 
would become museums for the collection of insanity. ‘‘ Crowding 
the insane,” observes Dr. Wynter, “aggravates the malady, just as 
ina fever ward the type of the disease becomes more aggravated.” 
Individuality is lost, and curative treatment goes with it. Asylum 
management lapses into treatment by attendants, which, as the Com- 
missioners (p. 5) say, requires constant watching, and year by year, 
by reason of the annually increasing difficulty of obtaining and retain- 
ing the services of good attendants, becomes more uncertain, 

We need not advert to the question, what is to be done with these 
large buildings for one or two thousand patients now that we have 
got them at a rate of £180 to £200 per bed? The main question is 
‘‘ How to deal with inmates.” 

We must be careful how we blame unduly the medical profession 
of the present day for this diminished cure. They are not worse 
than their predecessors. Fifty years ago they were just as positive 
as they are now about the perfection of their system. Indeed, twenty 
years since they had more reason to be pretentious, for then the pro- 
portion of their cures was greater. Now, as formerly, in the words 
of Dr. Wynter, superintendents “are so saturated with their own 
system, which they term ‘experience,’ that they are unwilling to 
admit of any departure from their own circle of unvarying routine.” 

The Commissioners urge, as almost the only advice they have 
to offer, “a large recreation hall,” as an appendage to every asylum. 
I know one on which they have sanctioned the expenditure of 
nearly £6,000 on the hall and fittings, and another on which £7,000 
is to be laid out. In hke manner they say they “are convinced 
that the pictures have a very good effect on the worst cases, and 
must conduce to the cure of others.” Still, as the patients rarely 
take notice of them, we may be permitted to doubt this mode of 
certain cure. In the midst of entertainments few things are more 
depressing than the constant remark addressed by patients who are 
supposed to be entertained, “ When will you let me go out?”’ It is 
the same while they pace the decorated, but to them dreary, “ cor- 
ridor.” ‘ You said you would consider my case.” In short, the 
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embellishments, decorations, and entertainments supplied by the 

English system are alien to pauper — and hence fail entirely to 
effect their object. 

I would now refer to two other matters—one connected with the 
admission, the other referring to the discharge, of the masses from 
the overgrown establishments. Early asylum treatment is ever 
alleged as the reason for hurrying every pauper whose mind is 
affected to an asylum ; but insanity has many forms, not all requir- 
ing the restrictions of an asylum. The medical man with us 
certifies unsoundness, the magistrate signs an order, and the relieving 
officer deposits the patient in a county asylum. There is an institu- 
tion in Paris of which the idea is good, and by which we might profit 
without imitating all the details. The Asylum of St. Anne was 
designed for, and toa great extent is still used as, an intermediate 
stage, or passage-house, where patients are first received, being 
drafted thence according to the phase of the malady. Here we have 
no such place for discrimination, and the want is one which ought 
to be supplied. 

The second matter has reference to the future of the patients 
discharged from asylums, who are not fit to be at large. Dr. 
Crichton Browne, Dr. Bridges, Mr. Henley, Dr. Duckworth Williams, 
and many valuable witnesses give admirable evidence as to the 
requirements of patients who might be removed from the overgrown 
and overcrowded asylums. There is cause for wonder and regret, 
therefore, that the experience of more than thirty years should not 
have furnished the Commissioners with data whereon to offer any 
practical contribution. They have repeatedly noticed in their Reports 
(e.g. in 1857 and 1873) the growing evil of lunatic asylums being 
converted into receptacles for chronic patients, and have recommended 
the construction of cheap and inexpensive buildings, and the use of 
workhouses, saying “that certain provisions were first required.” 
The hesitation of the Commissioners and the ambiguity and conflict 
of the statutes have prevented this relief from being afforded. 

It is marvellous that with asylums overflowing, prisons abandoned, 
barracks disused, and union-houses half empty, the Commissioners 
have never attempted to secure the provisions necessary to give effect 
to their own recommendations, or to suggest intermediate or auxiliary 
asylums, seaside resorts, and workhouse wards, like the lunatic wards 
of poorhouses in Scotland. On the contrary, enormous buildings, 
as Sir E. Kerrison remarks, “are rising up everywhere to meet the 
great increase of lunacy, and the central authority speak of less 
expensive buildings, but sanction more expensive ones.” The re- 
sponsibility rests on them, and as in Ireland’ so in England, “The 
lunacy department is profuse in recommending auxiliary asylums 


(1), Vide Report of P. L. Union and Lunacy Inquiry Commission, Ireland, 1879, p. 94. 
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that might be economically managed ; but whenever a proposal is 
made for its being practically adopted, a very fair objection is sure 
to be presented, and it is summarily thrown aside in favour of a 
more expensive, though not more efficient arrangement.” Hence the 
dead-lock which we have reached. A private member of Parliament, 
however, has taken up the matter, with which Government should 
have dealt, and we may hope for some good from the Bill for the 
Insane Poor introduced by Mr. Rodwell. 

Many very interesting State papers and reports on this question 
have been published in America, from which the Commissioners 
might derive no small advantage. The asylum at Willard, State 
of New York, is the largest, and reported to be one of the best con- 
ducted, in that country. It has 1,400 patients and 776 acres of 
farm-land, or 1 acre to 2 patients, for the occupation and recrea- 
tion of the several classes. The Commissioners here, who advise a 
small extent of land for chronic patients, are disposed to recommend 
as a model for imitation, Caterham, which possesses 72 acres, and, 
deducting the courts, &c., has 50 acres to give employment to 2,000 
patients, or 40 patients to an acre.’ 

In regard to the present system of managing the pauper lunatics, 
there are three parties concerned: the executive, the deliberative, 
and the passive—the Government, the magistrates, and the rate- 
payers. As to the ratepayers, their only concern is to suffer and 
to pay ; the justices deliberate and propose; the Government decide, 
sanction, or forbid. The Commissioners ought to be held responsible, 
and yet they are virtually irresponsible for what is done. Their 
consent is essential, their veto is final. Any appeal to the Home 
Secretary is nominal and valueless. The justices who raise and 
spend the ratepayers’ money, though themselves ratepayers, have no 
communication whatever with the body at large, whose money as 
well as their own they spend, and they have little intercourse or 
communication with the governing body, the Commissioners. 

This body controlling the expenditure is guided by no rule, except 
its own will. It preaches economy, and practises extravagance ; it 
contradicts itself at the same place at different times, and at different 
places at the same time. 


To sum up, there are several matters so clear that they may be 
admitted as axioms. 

1. That in the opinion of the most competent witnesses before the 
committee, curable patients should not be associated with incurable. 

2. That chronic patients who can work and are harmless should be 
placed where they can most profitably earn their livelihood, and be 
kindly attended to. 

3. That very large asylums are highly objectionable ; the super- 

(1) Fifty-nine detached acres have lately been rented. 
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vision of the physician in charge being impossible, the delegation of 
the care to attendants improper, and the accumulation of the insane 
injurious. 

4. That abundance and variety of outdoor employment are essential, 
both to curable and incurable. 

Before proceeding towards the conclusion, humanity and civiliza- 
tion owe to the Earl of Shaftesbury an acknowledgment of the 
incalculable services which he has rendered to the cause of the insane. 
Nearly fifty years ago his efforts directed attention to the sufferings 
then endured by unhappy lunatics. But one great cause of regret 
remains, that during the last twenty years science has done little or 
nothing towards promoting the recovery of the insane in our public 
county and borough asylums. During that period, magistrates pos- 
sessing no special knowledge, but acting under the guidance of the 
Commissioners, have incurred most lavish expenditure. If made in 
expectation of increased recovery, the expenditure and the system 
have failed. If incurred for the sake of increased comfort, they 
have equally failed. The abiding thought among those who retain 
the power of thinking is to get away. Among those who remain, 
the effect is lost. The ultimate consequence of excessive expendi- 
ture with no results may be to induce the public, dissatisfied with 
the application, to withhold the supplies for needful outlay. 

The public will not rest contented when it becomes aware that the 
treatment does not cure, that 93 or 94 in every hundred remain 
helpless incurables, that insanity outstrips population, that one 
pauper in ten, or even one in six or seven (computing adults) is a 
lunatic. When, further, the public learns that to produce these 
results it has paid six to eight millions in construction, and is paying 
two millions annually in maintenance and interest, beside the 
expenditure on lunatics in workhouses, it will be still less satis- 
fied. When, lastly, it becomes acquainted with the results of a 
different system in Scotland, in Ireland, and elsewhere, it will 
undoubtedly insist, less for the ratepayer than for the unhappy 
lunatic, that the system in England be altered. 

I have no wish to see the system of centralization extended still 
further—that system which, by contributing to the payment of indi- 
vidual officers, enables the Government to meddle in every trifling de- 
tail. Already in the Lunacy Commission we have centralization in 
its worst form: obstruction without suggestion ; expenditure without 
cure. The Commissioners, attending to the smallest rather than the 
greatest matters, having innumerable duties among 66,000 lunatics, 
cannot visit patients closely enough or often enough, and cannot 
acquire sufficient knowledge of the subject on which they have to re- 
port. The number of Commissioners need not be increased, but many 
deputy-commissioners, acting like the Local Government inspectors, 
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are required to keep a vigilant supervision. It. is not easy to dis- 
cover why the Commissioners appointed under 8 and 9 Vic. c. 100, 
which directs them to report every six months, should, eight years 
afterwards (16, 17 Vic. c. 96), when lunatics had increased, be re- 
quired to visit only every twelvemonth. Unluckily, their present 
duties interfere with and overlap on one side those of the Chancery 
visitors, and on the other they fail to reach those of the Local 
Government Board, each of which authorities deals with the insane. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds a year’ are expended between the 
visitors of Chancery lunatics and the Lunacy Commissioners, who 
travel, as Dr. Bucknill says, in parallel lines over the same ground. 

The anomaly of the charge of only 100 lunatics being exclu- 
sively allotted to three Chancery visitors, who share with the Lunacy 
Commissioners in the care of 1,000 more, and of 66,000 lunatics dis- 
tributed among six Lunacy Commissioners, is too glaring to require 
comment. The pauper lunatic comes under the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners for his insanity, and. under the Poor Law authorities for his 
poverty, but the Local Government Board has no interest in asylum 
paupers,” while the Lunacy Commissioners have no jurisdiction over 
workhouse lunatics. Thus there is hiatus on one side and friction 
on the other, but no co-operation. 

The County Board Bill, introduced by the President of the Local 
Government Board on the 18th of March, is designed to afford a 
partial remedy. Such are also the objects of Mr. Rodwell’s and Mr. 
Dillwyn’s measures, and perhaps, of the Habitual Drunkards Bill ; but 
these are feeble, timid attempts to deal with a most important ques- 
tion. They touch the fringe and nibble the edge; whereas it 
requires a clear head and a bolder hand to effect any real improvement. 
Deep-seated prejudice must be eradicated ; vested interest in errors 
must be uprooted; routine, misealled experience, must be disenchanted. 
We must extend the horizon ,of our view, and not be ashamed to 
take hints from those who succeed better than ourselves. 

If six Commissioners thirty years ago were not too many for twelve 
thousand lunatics, they are far too few for sixty thousand or seventy 
thousand now. Being so few, they cannot overtake the most 
important work for which they are especially designed, namely, the 
frequent visiting of asylums. They do not visit the insane half, 
or perhaps a quarter, so often as the Irish and Scotch Commis- 
sioners. They never consult the visitors ; and in their rounds 
they rarely see them. They question the doctors, hear their wishes, 
and adopt their views as their own. Hence much of the useless 
outlay and retrograde management of the insane. 

Since the disclaimer of the.Commissioners in 1876 to comment on 
the treatment of the medical profession, their reports have been 


(1) Vide Evidence before Committee, 1872. (2) Irish Report, p. 1, XX VII. 
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simple tables of statistics and dry records of casualties. Such 
abstention is disadvantageous to patients, to visitors, and to the 
public. The Commissioners neither disavow responsibility nor 
abandon authority: their neglect to discharge their own functions 
appears to cast onus on magistrates and odium on a body nowise 
qualified for the performance of the duties thrust upon them. 
Thus the Lunacy Commission, as at present constituted, is totally 
inadequate either in numbers or other requirements for the duties of 
the department. 

If the English system be judged by results, the Commissioners to 
whom it is due can scarcely be permitted to exist as at present. 
The question has attained such large proportions as to require one 
principal, responsible, governing department of the State to guide and 
regulate its management. 

Such are the conclusions forced upon the mind by a review of the 
existing treatment of the insane in asylums in England, and a 
comparison with the system pursued in other countries. The state- 
ment shows various defects in this country which the Commissioners 
do not attempt to remedy. It exhibits also the better results 
attending a different system followed elsewhere. It shows that 
improvement is to be sought in the direction of enlarged liberty and 
increased outdoor employment. A higher rate of recovery and 
lower rate of casualties are to be looked for, not in increased restraint, 
or in greater securities, so much as in improved bodily health, 
tending to invigorate the mind. It is neither our province nor our 
object to prescribe what enactments may be required, but rather to 
direct public attention to existing shortcomings, and to awaken the 
official mind to a sense of the insufficiency of the system pursued 
under irresponsible authority. 

The Report of the Lunacy Commission for Ireland (February 8, 
1879) observes :—‘ The confusion of statistics requires solidarity, the 
friction of the department needs union, and the real obstacle to giving 
effect to changes consists in the present constitution of the lunacy 
department.”’ It concludes thus :—“ The administration of the whole 
pauper lunacy should be placed under a department of the Local 
Government Board.” If for Ireland we substitute England, we may 
say, in the old words, “ Mutato nomine, de te Fabula narratur.” 

Francis Scorr. 
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Worpswortu finely observed that Shakespere could not have written 
an epic poem,—he would have been choked by a plethora of thought. 
Very much the corresponding idea will occur to most readers as they 
turn over the pages of George Eliot’s new essays.’ Her thoughts 
are too intense to bear crowding. We have been accustomed of old 
to her subtle psychological analysis ; but we have never before had it 
given to us in the undiluted form. Narrative and dialogue have 
elsewhere allowed the characters to develop themselves gradually 
and dramatically under our eyes. In her present work, however, 
George Eliot allows herself to speak under a thin disguise in her 
own person; and the result is a series of character sketches, admi- 
rable in truthfulness, insight, and power, but almost painful in their 
elaborateness and weight of matter. 

Theophrastus Such, the eponymus of the volume, has probably 
for his raison @’étre the desire of the author to avoid that possible 
imputation of self-consciousness which might have been raised by 
the critical reader, had the essays been published without the inter- 
vention of such a supposititious godfather. A bachelor of unprepos- 
sessing and awkward exterior, Theophrastus has not turned out a 
success in social life, and he gives us his impressions of others and 
of himself with a genuine frankness which is partially attributed to 
his expectation that nobody will read his fugitive sketches. In his 
first essay, Lookiny Inward, he deals with that most difficult of 
problems, his own individuality as it seems to others. What all of 
us have felt a thousand times on the absolutely insoluble riddle of 
our objective selves, he restates in a clear, a modest, and an 
exquisitely worded form. ‘ Though not averse to finding fault with 
myself,” he says, “ and conscious of deserving lashes, I like to keep 
the scourge in my own discriminating hand.” Might he not have 
added that he really knew better than any other where it should be 
most deservedly applied? Does not every man feel, not merely his 
own faults, but his own littlenesses and weaknesses, far more thoroughly 
than any one else can tell him? Does he not constantly hear him- 
self applauded for his sincerity just where he knows himself most 
double-dealing, and is not a large part of his external life a con- 
scious attempt to hide from the outer world all the small meannesses 
which he knows and loathes, but cannot expel? Theophrastus 
“would rather not hear either your well-founded ridicule or your 
judicious strictures ; ” but if he heard them, he would probably find 


(1) Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George Eliot. Blackwood: 1879. 
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them galling just because he knew them to be true. These are 
painful reflections; but character-study is always painful, and most 
supremely so when it is introspective. 

On the other hand, we fathom a depth of inspiriting truth in 
the passing comment upon the current psychological theory of the 
ludicrous :—‘“ That a gratified sense of superiority is at the root of 
barbarous laughter, may be at least half the truth. But there is a 
loving laughter in which the only recognised superiority is that of 
the ideal self, the god within, holding the mirror and the scourge 
for our own pettiness as well as our neighbours’.” The pessimism 
which is part of our character as citizens of the nineteenth century, 
passes for a moment into what George Eliot has herself christened 
meliorism, while we are engaged in realising the genuineness of 
that profound analysis. After all, there is some good in us at bottom, 
some chance of improvement and perfectibility in the long run, when 
once the god within us has begun to make himself felt in such a 
fashion. 

In the second essay the writer tells us somewhat of his parentage 
and antecedents. The son of a rector in the Midlands, he looks 
back with filial regard not only upon his father, but upon the time in 
which he was born. He has no sympathy with that unnatural 
longing which many moderns express, to be “the son of another 
age and another nation;” and he notes acutely that “the period 
thus looked back on with a purely admiring regret, as perfect enough 
to suit a superior mind, is always a long way off.” ‘‘ No impassioned 
personage wishes he had been born in the age of Pitt, that his ardent 
youth might have eaten the dearest bread, dressed itself with the 
longest coat-tails and the shortest waist, or heard the loudest grum- 
bling at the heaviest war-taxes; and it would be really something 
original in polished verse if one of our young writers declared he 
would gladly be turned eighty-five, that he might have known the 
joy and pride of being an Englishman when there were fewer reforms 
and plenty of highwaymen, fewer discoveries and more faces pitted 
with the small-pox, when laws were made to keep up the price of 
corn, and the troublesome Irish were more miserable. Three- 
quarters of a century ago is not a distance that lends much enchant- 
ment to the view. To me, however,” he continues, ‘“ that paternal 
time, the time of my father’s youth, never seemed prosaic, for it 
came to my imagination first through his memories. .. . . And for 
my part, I can call no age absolutely unpoetic ; how should it be so, 
since there are always children to whom the acorns and the swallow’s 
eggs are a wonder, always those human passions and fatalities through 
which Garrick as Hamlet, in bob-wig and knee-breeches, moved his 
audience more than some have since done in velvet tunic and plume ? 
But every age since the golden may be made more or less prosaic by 

VOL. XXVI. N.S. L 
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minds that attend only to its vulgar and sordid elements, of which 
there was always an abundance even in Greece and Italy, the favourite 
realms of the retrospective optimists.” But Theophrastus Such is 
hardly more favourable to prospective optimism, as appears from his 
discussion in the seventeenth essay with his friend Trost, whom 
most of us will recognise as the good-humoured presentment of a 
great living thinker in one of his by-phases. In opposition to Trost’s 
confident belief that ‘‘at some future period within the duration of 
the solar system, ours will be the best of all possible worlds,” 
the writer ventures upon an amusing sketch of the coming race, 
a generation of machine-begetting machines, who are to drive con- 
sciousness finally out of the realm of existence. ‘Thus this planet 
may be filled with beings who will be blind and deaf as the inmost 
rock, yet will execute changes as delicate and complicated as those 
of human language.” 

Unquestionably the best among the sketches, both in subtle discri- 
mination of human character and in living interest of human life, is that 
which the author has placed first in the series. How we Encourage 
Research tells the story of Merman, a young man of promise, an 
expectant conveyancer and actual journalist, who is unhappy enough 
to hit upon an idea. ‘ What chiefly attracted him in all subjects 
were the vexed questions which have the advantage of not admitting 
the decisive proof or disproof that renders many ingenious argu- 
ments superannuated.” (That sentence is too cruelly true in its 
explanation of half the interests generated by our generalised educa- 
tion.) The description of Merman’s first glimpse of his idea must 
have been studied from life—indeed, the whole story is only too 

obviously after nature. Merman’s idea is duly developed, and is one. 
But Grampus, the great authority whom Merman has attacked, 

-comes down upou him with all the weight of his name, obliterates 
the apercu under a dust-cloud of minute learning, and crushes poor 
Merman as risen greatness can always crush struggling effort. In 
the end, after Merman is forgotten, Grampus quietly adopts his 
“notion “as a sort of divining rod, pointing out hidden sources of 
historical interpretation,” while the discoverer himself drifts away 
into hopeless poverty. According to Mr. Such, he still lives in 
some inferior post; but it-would seem more probable to those who 
have followed his course in real life that he has long since cut his 
throat for sheer want of bread, or died of mere despair and cold in a 
garret. The writer speaks in one passage of “the old Grub Street 
coercion of hunger and thirst.” Does he really imagine that Grub 
Street is better off in these overcrowded days of fiercer competition 
and conscious struggle for existence than in the easy, roomy times, 
when George the First was king ? 

The other papers all contain characters as typical and as rapidly 
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hit off as Merman and Grampus. Lentulus, the hero in the sketch 
of A Man Surprised at his own Originality, is an excellent portrait of the 
complacently commonplace thinker who mistakes his own vague notions 
for valuablethought. The allusion tothe speculations in which Lentulus 
indulges—“ his rather helter-skelter choice of remarks bearing on the 
number of unaddressed letters sent to the post-office,” and “on the 
haphazard way in which marriages are determined, showing the base- 
lessness of social and moral schemes ”—seems to fix the author’s 
original, at least in a floating fashion. Hinze, again, the too defe- 
rential man, is a species to be found abundantly in every literary 
salon ; a creature who listens reverently to the great man’s remarks 
about the weather, and responds with low-breathed admiration to 
his most passing criticism upon current topics. ‘‘Tulpian, with 
reverence be it said, has some rather absurd notions, such as a mind 
of large discourse often finds room for: they slip about among his 
higher conceptions and multitudinous acquirements like disreputable 
characters at a national celebration in some vast cathedral, where to 
the ardent soul all is glorified by rainbow light and grand associa- 
tions: any vulgar detective knows them for what they are. But 
Hinze is especially fervid in his desire to hear Tulpian dilate on his 
crotchets, and is rather troublesome to bystanders in asking them 
whether they have read the various fugitive writings in which these 
crotchets have been published.” Who does not recognise Tulpian, 
and who has not met Hinze wherever a great man is to be found in 
society ? 

Other equally striking types must be passed over. Spike, the 
Political Molecule, whose cotton-spinning selfishness is just lifted into 
a restrictedly cotton-spinning altruism by the sense of common 
interests, raising “his active egotism into a demand for a public 
benefit :’"—Mixtus, the moral Half-Breed, who has fallen away from 
his first love for spiritual things, to suit a fashionable world to which 
he nevertheless fails to assimilate himself :—Euphorion, the auther 
who gracefully appropriates other men’s brains without acknow- 
ledgment :—Aquila, the brilliant and ingenious talker, who can speak 
about all things in heaven or earth on the strength of scrappy know- 
ledge picked up at dinner-tables :—Pepin, “ the Too Ready Writer,” 
who is.of the stuff whereof journalists are made, the poor flimsy 
inflated emptiness that suffices for the ignorance of that mysterious 
public for whose instruction it would seem that daily papers are 
written :—all these are living portraits, whose originals we have met 
a hundred times in London drawing-rooms. But Vorticella alone, 
the lady in whose person are pilloried the vices of small authorship, 
really passes into the region of caricature. It is not to be believed 
that such a deliciously overt exhibition of petty conceit ever actually 
displayed itself even in the provincial circles of Pumpiter. 

L2 
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The last essay in the volume contains a vigorous and eloquent 
appeal on behalf of that great historic people, the Jews, whom 
George Eliot has taken under her especial protection. Here at least 
we may suppose that it is the real author, and not Mr. Theophrastus 
Such, who delivers the opinions expressed under the odd title of the 
Modern Hep! Hep! Hep !—the medizval rallying-cry against the 
Jews. In her enthusiasm for a noble and marvellous race it is 
impossible for any thinking man not to sympathise; but I am 
almost inclined to think that the grounds upon which she rests her 
argument are the exact opposite of those upon which most men 
would rest it. Because that feeling of nationality, which the Jews 
earliest attained and most deeply represented, has broken down ; 
because a son of Israel has taught us to substitute for it a wider 
cosmopolitanism ; because we have transcended the limits of that 
very sentiment which George Eliot eulogises ;—for those selfsame 
reasons we are able now to turn with shame and loathing from the 
cruelties and injustice of our fathers, and to feel that all our tardy 
reparation can but slowly wipe out the memory left by centuries of 
wrong, on the doers and the sufferers alike. And surely George 
Eliot says far too little for the Jews when she says that they have 
come out of their long oppression “rivalling the nations of all 
European countries in healthiness and beauty of physique, in prac- 
tical ability, in scientific and artistic aptitude, and in some forms of 
ethical value.” Is it not the fact that wherever they have a fair 
field the Jews have not merely rivalled, but beaten, us on almost every 
ground here enumerated ? 

I have already quoted a great deal, but I cannot resist quoting a 
few more of the numerous apophthegms which are thickly strewn on 
every hand. 


‘* Tt is a narrow prejudice of mathematicians to suppose that ways of thinking 
are to be driven out of the field by being reduced to an absurdity.” 


‘**To look always from overhead at the crowd of one’s fellow-men must be in 
many ways incapacitating, even with the best will and intelligence. The 
serious blunders it must lead to in the effort to manage them for their good, 
one may see clearly by the mistaken ways people take of flattering and enticing 
those whose associations are unlike their own.” 


‘* Some of us might do well to use this hint in our treatment of acquaintances 
and friends from whom we are expecting gratitude because we are so very kind 
in thinking of them, inviting them, and even listening to what they say—consider- 
ing how insignificant they must feel themselves to be. We are often fallaciously 
confident in supposing that our friend’s state of mind is appropriate to our 
moderate estimate of his importance, almost as if we imagined the humble 
mollusc (so useful as an illustration) to have a sense of his own exceeding soft- 
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ness and low place in the scale of being. Your mollusc, on the contrary, is 
inwardly objecting to every other grade of solid rather than to himself.” 


‘* It is essential to what is worthy to be called high character, that it may be 
safely calculated on, and that its qualities shall have taken the fourm of prin- 
ciples or laws habitually, if not perfectly, obeyed.” 


‘* We have convinced ourselves by this time that a man may be a sage in 
celestial physics and a poor creature in the purchase of seed-corn, or even in 
theorising about the affections; that he may be a mere fumbler in physiology, 
and yet show a keen insight into human motives... .. It is not true that 
a man’s intellectual power is like the strength of a timber beam, to be measured 
by its weakest point.” 


‘* Because wit is an exquisite product of high powers, we are not therefore 
forced to admit the sadly confused inference of the monotonous jester that he is 
establishing his superiority over every less facetious person, and over every 
topic on which he is ignorant or insensible, by being uneasy until he has dis- 
torted it in the small cracked mirror which he carries about with him as a joking 
apparatus.” 


In spite of all its admirable writing, however, it is not probable 
that Theophrastus Such will be popular-—popular, that is to say, in 
the same sense as Adam Bede or even as Middlemarch. Really to enjoy 
and appreciate such delicate psychological studies, the reader must 
himself possess at least a sympathy with their analytic mode of treat- 
ment. In George Eliot’s novels the character-study was combined 
with plot-interest and concrete description. In Theophrastus Such it 
forms by itself the whole banquet ; and it will therefore very likely 
prove to be caviare to the general. Thousands of people could read 
and enjoy Romo/la or Silas Marner, who had not an inkling of the 
vast intellectual gulf which separated their author from the average 
superficial novelist of animated clothes-bundles; while they will be 
bewildered and annoyed by the fine subtlety of her typical dissec- 
tions in the new volume. They will consider themselves aggrieved 
to find that Theophrastus Such is not a story; and will regard the 
change of treatment as a breach of contract with the public. 


To turn to another performance by an author of the first repute. 
On Mr. Browning’s new volume,’ criticism can find little to remark. 
Since The Ring and the Book, the poet’s style and spirit have crystal- 
lized themselves, and every fresh instalment can only give us a little 
more of the well-known matter and manner. We have all made up 
our minds upon the subject beforehand, and are hardly likely to 
form any new opinion at this time of day. Those who admire Mr. 
Browning will admire the present idyls: those who find him incom- 


(1) Dramatic Idyis. By Robert Browning. Smith, Elder and Co.: 1879, 
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prehensible will find the latest addition to his incomprehensibles 
more incomprehensible than ever. Probably no poem which he has 
ever written will prove a sorer stumbling-block to bewildered spellers- 
out of his meaning than the all but inarticulate story of Ned Bratts. 

The Dramatic Idyls comprise one truly noble Hellenic poem, 
Pheidippides ; one transcendently horrible English nightmare, Ned 
Bratts ; and three or four less striking pieces of similar character 
to the latter. 

Martin Relph, with which the little volume opens, is a powerful 
dramatic monologue of the kind in which Mr. Browning delights, 
rendered in a formless stanza with even less of music than Mr. 
Browning usually condescends to bestow upon us. But neither the 
stumbling and halting versification, the inveterate objection to the 
definite article where other Englishmen find it indispensable, nor the 
jerky and dislocated run of the narrative, can prevent us from seeing 
that Martin Relph is genuine poetry. The incident is sensational, as 
are almost all the others in the present collection; indeed, Mr. 
Browning seems to have been indulging in a prolonged course of 
horrible stories ; but it is powerfully told, and the horror is well 
kept back for a few stanzas at the end of the. piece. The two 
opening verses will give an idea of its general ring and tone :— 

‘*Tf I last as long as Methuselah, I shall never forgive myself: 

But—God forgive me, that I pray, unhappy Martin Relph, 


As coward, coward I call him—him, yes, him! away from me! 
Get you behind the man I am now, you man that I used to be! 


‘* What can have sewed my mouth up, set me a-stare, all eyes, no tongue ? 
People have urged, ‘ You visit a scare too hard on a lad so young! 
You were taken aback, poor boy,’ they urge, ‘ no time to regain your wits: 
Besides it had maybe cost you your life.’ Ay, there is the cap which fits!” 


If, when English has become a dead language, the ingenuous youth 
of coming races should ever be given the Dramatic Idyls as a 
classic, I must express my sincere commiseration for the unhappy 
lads who are requested to scan the third and fifth lines of this 
passage. 

Pheidippides, the gem of the collection, tells once more the story 
of the runner who ran from Athens to Sparta for aid before Marathon, 
and was met by Pan on the homeward journey from his bootless 
errand. Everyone remembers Herodotus’ simple tale, how, after the 
great battle had been fought and won, without the Spartan help, 
Pheidippides ran yet once more, bearing word of the victory to 
Athens; and how he was just able to utter the words, “ Rejoice! 
we conquer,” before his full heart burst within him, and he died. 
The subject is worthy of the writer who told us how the good news 
was brought from Ghent, and it naturally provokes comparison with 
the glorious lilt of that earlier poem. But we miss the music of the 
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horse’s hoofs, or the bold roll of verse in Kentish Sir Byng. The 
measure is comparatively frigid and limp; it reads more like 
a senarius than like a lyric outburst. What, for example, could 


be more long-winded and circuitous than the Spartan orutor’s 
advice ?— 


- *Ponder that precept of old, ‘No warfare, whatever the odds 
In your favour, so long as the moon, half-orbed, is unable to take 
Full-circle her state in the sky’!” 


Is that the way the breathless Pheidippides retells the story ? 
Nevertheless, the poem is truly Hellenic, as might be expected, 
and strikingly so in the concluding stanza :— 


‘So to this day, when friend meets friend, the word of salute 
Is still ‘ Rejoice! °— his word which brought rejoicing indeed. 
So is Pheidippides happy for ever,—the noble, strong man 
Who could race like a god, bear the face of a god, whom a god loved so well, 
He saw the land saved he had helped to save, and was suffered to tell 
Such tidings, yet never decline, but, gloriously as he began 
So to end gloriously—once to shout, thereafter be mute : 
‘ Athens is saved ! ’"—Pheidippides dies in the shout for his meed.” 


No one can deny that this noble verse is “ ipsis Atheniensibus 
Atheniensior.” Equally fine in its way is the description of Pan, as 
Pheidippides first sees him among the ravines of Parnes :-— 


‘* There, in the cool of a cleft sat he—majestical Pan! 
Ivy drooped wanton kissed his head, moss cushioned his hoof: 
All the great God was good in the eyes grave-kindly—the curl 
Carved on the bearded cheek, amused at a mortal’s awe, 
As, under the human trunk, the goat-thighs grand I saw.” 


It was the Hellenic habit to think of nature, and above all of 
human nature, as statuesque. They read it, as it were, through the 
medium of art. In “the curl carved on the bearded cheek” Mr. 
Browning has caught this Hellenic spirit in its fulness, and repeated 
it to the echo. It reads like a line of Aeschylus, or of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s favourite Bacche. 

One or two minor matters, however, ask for criticism. Even the 
most determined purist might truly shrink from the spelling “ Olum- 
pos.” It is well that we should dress up the grand old Hellenic 
words as near as possible in their native guise: but this rendering 
does not come half so close to the true pronunciation as ‘‘ Olympos,” 
while it is sure to be read by the English reader as though it were a 
compound of the English word “lump.” And why does Mr. Brown- 
ing, who is so anxious for correctness in these small points, throw 
the accent upon the short vowel in Miltiadés ? 

The two other principal poems, Jvdn Ivdnovitch and Ned Bratts, 
though of course powerful—one is tired of forever repeating that 
word about Mr. Browning’s work, yet one has no choice—are very 
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painful. The first is a piece of wild Russian folk-lore, wildly ren- 
dered in verse of quite appropriate rudeness ; the second is a terrible 
story of English justice in the worst hanging days. A Bedford pub- 
lican and his wife, temp. Charles II.—a pair of murderers, thieves, 
perjurers, and common informers—in a fit of spasmodic conversion, 
induced hysterically by reading the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” burst into 
the court-house during full assize, and, confessing their crimes with 
a horrid glibness, ask leave to be hanged before the effects of grace 
have time to pass away. 


‘‘ So, happily hanged were they,—why lengthen out my tale ? 
Where Bunyan’s statue stands facing where stood his jail.” 


It is on the whole, in spite of intense dramatic skill, perhaps the 
most disjointed piece of workmanship which even Mr. Browning has 
ever produced. Take as a specimen, but a comparatively gentle one, 
these lines :— 


** Well, things at jolly high-tide, amusement steeped in fire, 
While noon smote fierce the roof’s red tiles to heart’s desire, 
The Court a-simmer with smoke, one ferment of oozy flesh, 
One spirituous humming musk mount-mounting until its mesh 
Entoiled all heads in a fluster, and Serjeant Postlethwayte— 
Dashing his wig oblique as he mopped his oily pate— 
Cried, ‘Silence, or I grow grease! No loophole lets in air! 
Jurymen,—Guilty, Death! Gainsay me if you dare!’ 
—tThings at this pitch, I say—what hubbub without the doors ? 
What laughs, shrieks, hoots, and yells, what rudest of uproars ?” 


On the other hand, as a piece of character thoroughly realised in 
the concrete, look at the peroration of the newly-converted publi- 
can’s speech, with its wonderful glimpses of the coarse, frank, brutal 
nature, frankly and brutally accepting its selfish salvation, prepared 
to believe that a Moody-and-Sankey penitence will make amends for 
its unpardonable gross self :— 


‘*So hang us out of hand! 
Make haste, for pity’s sake! A single moment’s loss 
Means—Satan’s lord once more: his whisper shoots across 
All singing in my heart, all praying in my brain. 
‘It comes of heat and beer’! hark how he guffaws plain! 
‘To-morrow you'll wake bright, and, in a safe skin, hug 
Your sound selves, Tab and you, over a foaming jug! 
You’ve had such qualms before, time out of mind.’ He’s right. . . 
* * % * * % % * 
Oh, waves increase around—I feel them mount and mount ! 
Hang us! To-morrow brings Tom Bearward with his bears: 
One new black-muzzled brute beats Sackerson, he swears ; 
(Sackerson for my money !) and, baiting o’er, the Brawl 
They lead on Turner’s Patch,—lads, lasses, up tails all,— 
I’m 7’ the thick o’ the throng! That means the Iron Cage, 
—Means the Lost Man inside! Where’s hope for such as wage 
War against light? Light’s left, light’s here, I hold light still, 
So does Tab—make but haste to hang us both! You will?” 
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This is forcible enough to make itself into poetry in spite of all 
the hideousness of its subject-matter. But, after all, one cannot 
help regretting that the poet who can write Pheidippides should waste 
his power on such a task as getting inside the bloated personality of 
Ned Bratts, and forcing himself to see things for awhile through 
the miserable being’s bleared moral vision. Is it worth while 
puzzling the world with thirty-four pages of involved syntax merely 
to show what effect Bunyan’s rough-hewn eloquence might have 
upon the personal fears of two brutalised human animals ? 

As to the little interlude of Tray it is certainly Mr. Browning 
at his queerest. What can one say of a poem which begins medix- 
vally—the fifth line rhyming with the second >— 


‘* Sing me a hero! Quench my thirst 
Of soul, ye bards! 
Quoth Bard the first : 
‘ Sir Olaf the good knight did don 
His helm and eke his habergeon ... .’ 
Sir Olaf and his bard ba 





And ends thus :— 


‘‘ John, go and catch, or if needs be, 
Purchase that animal for me! 
By vivisection, at expense 
Of half an hour and eighteen pence, 
How brain secretes dog’s soul we’ll see.” 


Of late years, literature pure and simple has perhaps been some- 
what at a discount in England. Every writer, whatever his form of 
writing, has been too laudably anxious to instruct and improve us. 
Our novelists have indited novels with a purpose, and our young men 
have made their poetry ancillary to their political, social, or religious 
opinions. But Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’ is a brilliant exception. 
He is not pursued by a restless consciousness of the moral burden 
laid upon him as a preacher and teacher: he is amply content to 
please and amuse us, as though he had been born in the easy 
eighteenth century, before the rise of earnestness and intense 
thinkers. His In/and Voyage struck the key-note of his literary 
gamut; and the new volume of travel with which he now favours 
us, has the self-same happy ring, the self-same light and graceful 
touch, as if Mr. Stevenson were rather a Frenchman born out of 
due place, than a Scotsman of the Scots. I shall not attempt to 
quote any specimen passage from his delightful travels, because, as 
in all such work, the setting is everything, and the intrinsic worth a 
minor consideration, Mr. Stevenson is a stylist who lays himself out 
for the mastery of style. He has succeeded in placing himself high 


(1) Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. By Robert Louis Stevenson. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.: 1879. 
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among those whose object it is rather to say well than merely to say. 
Mr. Walter Crane contributes a frontispiece which aptly prepares 
one for the work it introduces. Indeed, Mr. Stevenson’s manner 
may be regarded as one among the many products of the Queen 
Anne revival. His writing is a phase of that reaction which is 
everywhere making itself felt against the formless solidity 
of the age wherein we live. The quaint use of italics for 
proper names, the little tricks of Georgian locution, the mere 
mechanical repetition of ’tis and i?’s, all bring back in a thousand 
ways the pleasant memories of that idealised classical England 
which Mr. Crane and Mr. Caldecott delight in reproducing. We 
hear echoes of Sterne and even of Addison in every page. But, 
as is always the case in genuine literary revivals, we fiad 
touches of the modern spirit everywhere interwoven with the older 
style. This it is which gives the picture its truest grace. With- 
out a passing allusion to Mr. Herbert Spencer, or the Plymouth 
Brethren, the restoration would sink to the level of mere wooden 
imitation: it is the union of the earlier manner with the latter-day 
ideas which gives us such a keen sense of literary enjoyment. Mr. 
Stevenson wanders with his mouse-coloured donkey Modestine through 
the midst of our burning political and religious questions, like one who 
has no part or interest in these small mundane concerns. He belongs 
to the great world of literature, and he smiles a kindly smile at our 
petty discussions and differences, apparently reflecting that they 
wouid have mattered but little to Aristophanes, or Rabelais, or Jean 
Paul. He and his donkey move in philosophic indifferentism up 
and down the Cevennes, and the remainder of the moral or material 
universe, with no other determination than to enjoy life themselves, 
each after his kind, and help others by telling the story of their 
enjoyment. Nevertheless, since one cannot wholly divorce oneself 
from the ethical feeling of one’s age, I must confess that I should 
have liked Mr. Stevenson better if he had beaten his donkey less 
unmercifully, and, above all, if he had not used that wooden goad, 
with its eighth of an inch of pin. This is not the place to discuss 
the broad question of “no morality in art:”’ but most Englishmen 
will perhaps feel pained rather than amused by the description of 
poor Modestine’s many stripes, or of her forelegs “no better than 
raw beef on the inside.” 


Grant ALLEN. 








HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WHILE it is unavoidable that at an early day the new relations 
into which, by the joint recommendation addressed to the Khedive 
to retire, we have apparently entered both with Egypt and with 
France, should be discussed at Westminster, the time is also pro- 
bably growing ripe for another debate on the progress, or rather 
want of progress, in the Zulu war. The latest advices from South 
Africa prove clearly that so far as the invasion of Zululand and 
the reduction of Cetewayo are concerned, we have not advanced 
beyond the point at which we were when the campaign began. 
We have now considerably over twenty thousand soldiers in 
South Africa, and we have not even thus succeeded in overcoming 
the most rudimentary difficulties in military operations. Our 
communications are not secure; our transport system is imper- 
fectly organized; our troops move hither and thither in obedience 
to the sudden caprice or the random vacillation of their leaders ; 
there is no sign visible of the influence of the directing mind which 
creates confidence and commands triumph. Throughout it is the 
fate of a war wantonly begun and ignorantly conducted. Of course 
the aspect of affairs may suddenly undergo a complete change. By 
this time Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff, which comprises the 
pick of our professional soldiers, have arrived, and some active 
operations have probably been commenced. How far the new general 
will be able to act upon the letter of the instruction which he may 
have received from the Home Government, and contrive to finish 
the struggle within a limited period, is exceedingly doubtful. In 
South Africa Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staff will be the masters 
of the position. It will be for them to judge what are the conditions 
of an advantageous and a lasting peace. Those whose trade is fight- 
ing, who take a pleasure in their trade, and who are steeped in the 
essential spirit of militarism, are not likely to let any opportunity 
of achieving personal distinction go by, or to under-estimate the 
gravity of the terms on which, in their opinion, such a treaty as Her 
Majesty’s ministers desire can alone be arranged with Cetewayo. 
That after all which has occurred, Lord Chelmsford should 
consent to submit to his supersession by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and 
to remain where he is manifestly superfluous, seems unlikely. 
That Sir Bartle Frere, even if he was willing to remain, should be 
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permitted by the Cabinet to do so, may well be thought incre- 
dible. Although the Government retained Sir Bartle Frere as a 
High Commissioner after he had given undoubted proof that he 
was bent upon the execution of a policy in diametrical antagonism 
to that approved of by the Colonial Office ; although when matters 
went from bad to worse, instead of recalling him, it confined the 
area of his authority within greatly reduced limits, it can scarcely 
have heard of the latest illustrations of Sir Bartle Frere’s discretion, 
without coming to the conclusion that so far as South Africa is con- 
cerned, this authority must cease to exist. Sir Bartle Frere had known 
long ago that his provocation of hostilities was deemed a blunder by the 
Government and by the great body of his countrymen. For a man 
of right moral sensibilities it can scarcely be an enviable posi- 
tion. The late High Commissioner in South Africa should begin to 
know that he has plunged England into a needless and a wicked war; 
that this war has thus far been one of unmitigated disaster and 
shame for English arms; that he himself is at the present moment 
under the strongest censure both of the English people and of the 
English Government ; that he, more than any other individual, is held 
responsible for the surprises, the massacres, the actions that have 
been attended by rivers of blood. It might have been thought that 
to a finely strung nature such a consciousness would have been in- 
tolerable, or that the only way of supporting it would have been 
submission with humble resignation to the just penalty. Sir Bartle 
Frere has done none of these things. He has made his blunders, 
intensified as these are by the hideous consequences which have 
followed on them, the opportunity of a starring tour throughout the 
provinces of South Africa. Reproached by the English Govern- 
ment, and strongly condemned by the English people, he 
has appealed to a Colonial tribunal, and that a tribunal of the most 
worthless and mischievous kind. Denounced by the jingoism of 
England, he has thrown himself upon the jingoism of South Africa. 
This lofty-minded Christian-spirited English Governor has seen fit 
to make a show of converting a penitential mission into a triumphal 
progress. Having paraded before the Boers in the Transvaal, he 
has been courting the cheers of the colonists at the Cape. Every one 
of his calculations has been upset; every step that he has taken has 
been proved a blunder. Practically he has been superseded, yet he is 
not ashamed. Even the journey to the Transvaal did not accomplish 
its full object, and yet he was to enter Cape Town to the tune of the 
Conquering Hero. There could scarcely be conceived a more 
striking dramatic contrast than if at the moment that Sir Bartle 
Frere was making ready for the grand reception which he was to 
have in Cape Town, he should suddenly hear that Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley had arrived, and that he had been overtaken by the just 
retribution of a summary disgrace. 

The death of Prince Louis Napoleon naturally deepens the gloom 
which for months past has hung over our relations with South Africa, 
and the distressing intelligence has been the signal for a renewed out- 
burst of irrational wrath against Lord Chelmsford. Lord Chelmsford 
has committed enough mistakes already, but there is no evidence 
whatever to show that either he or any other English officer can be 
held responsible for the death of the young pretender to the Imperial 
Crown of France. It is not creditable to English common sense or 
English right feeling that because a fatal calamity happened to a 
youth who is a titular prince, the charge of manslaughter should be 
shrieked forth against an English general, or that of treachery 
against his comrades in arms. Prince Napoleon went, we are told, to 
South Africa not to fight, but to see the fighting. One wonders 
whether that was the view of his expedition entertained by the ill- 
starred young man himself. Even if it were, a certain amount of 
risk was unavoidable, and it is madness to suppose that an English 
general or officer should consent to have attached to hima young 
foreigner of distinction, on the understanding that he should guaran- 
tee him against the inseparable risks of his enterprise. Grief at 
this mishap, sympathy with the bereaved mother, are the senti- 
ments proper to such an event, and surely they might have been 
expressed without the effort to fasten a stigma on the character 
of Englishmen. 

The death of the son of the late Emperor of the French isa political 
as well as, from one point of view, a personal incident, and concerns 
France more intimately than England. On the whole, the tone in 
which the Parisian press has commented on the event is creditable to 
French moderation and good feeling. The influence which it may 
exercise upon French politics, above all on the future of the Bona- 
partists, has been variously estimated. But a calm review of the 
facts scarcely suggests any point in which it can fail to be on the 
whole rather an advantage to the Bonapartist cause. With the death 
of the son of Napoleon III. there has disappeared the imperial pre- 
tender round whom there clustered the corrupt memories of the 
second empire, its scandals, iniquities, and the terrible associations 
of Sedan. It was the fatal destiny of the youth to have inherited 
all that was disastrous in the national recollection of his father, and 
all that was unwelcome in the political past of his mother. It was 
not, and never could have been forgotten, that he had been the 
child for whose sake the ex-Empress Eugenie had stimulated 
the war which lost France two provinces. Not strong in health 
and constitution, he was not regarded as having that robust tenure 
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of life which is desirable in one who represents a cause that may be 
separated by an interval of many years from the full fruition of power, 
while the strong ecclesiastical opinions with which he had been indoc- 
trinated by his mother were not looked upon as further qualifications 
for the post. Above all, perhaps, there was the fact that he was not 
so much a candidate for the imperial throne as already by a sort of 
divine right its potential occupant. In this last matter, as in other 
respects, the comparison between Prince Louis Napoleon on the 
one hand, and Prince Napoleon or either of his two sons on the 
other, is eminently favourable to the latter group. If Prince 
Napoleon were to come forward, he would do so not as one who 
had inherited an inalienable crown, but as one who was willing 
to wear a crown, provided that it was awarded to him by the over- 
whelming voice of the people. Disavowing the doctrine of a de jure 
monarchy, he would be only prepared to assert his claims to 
monarchy de facto. He would accept the republic, and would live 
under it until his countrymen should say that republican institutions 
were suspended in favour of imperial, and that the empire was con- 
centrated in himself. 

This is only one of many special recommendations common to 
Prince Napoleon or to any one of his sons. The father is indeed 
anti-clerical to the point of fanaticism; and this, added to his 
known addiction to republican principles, insincere though that 
devotion may be esteemed by the professed republicans themselves, 
might partly tend to check the enthusiasm which the prospect of an 
imperial restoration might in some quarters arouse. In the case of 
Prince Victor, his son, possibly no such difficulty would present 
itself. It would be easy for him, when the fitting hour ar- 
rived, to disown the anti-clericalism of his sire; and indeed it is 
perfectly conceivable that he might have a epeeitin and sufficient 
motive for doing it. The nephew of the King of Italy, the boy might 
be taught that some of the influences which weal be most favourable 
to an imperial restoration, might come from Italy. There is now at 
least a prospect of a treaty being concluded between Church and 
State, and an understanding of amity and good will being come to be- 
tween the Church and the King. Clericalism is a power in 1 France, and 
the influences that sway clericalism are the same all the world over. 
The support of the Vatican, if the French Republicans persevere in 
their present policy towards the Church, would be a powerful weight 
thrown into the imperial scale. The purely personal qualifications of 
that branch of the Bonapartist family whose chances we are now 
considering, are as satisfactery as those of the son of Napoleon III. 
were the reverse. Prince Napoleon and his two boys are at least 
each of them undoubted descendants from the pure Napoleonic stock. 
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They have the look of the great Emperor in their face. In the 
father there is no insignificant measure of the same intellectual 
power ; as for the sons in this respect, spes, nondum res est. 


The condition of Cyprus under British rule has again been the 
subject of parliamentary discussion, and the result arrived at may be 
briefly stated to be that the existence of grievous mismanagement in 
the administration of the island is a proved fact. It is clear that her 
Majesty’s Ministers know comparatively little, or know much inade- 
quately, of what is actually going on in the various districts of our 
newest dependency. It may be inferred from the simple circumstance 
of their having appended to the last blue book on Cyprus published a 
letter from a certain M. Mavrocordato, to the effect that Cyprus is 
prospering greatly under British rule, that they are not without 
misgiving as to its welfare. The facts of the case were well brought 
out by Sir Charles Dilke, and were well driven home in the powerful 
speech which followed from Mr. Gladstone. The chief facts estab- 
lished by the debate are these :—If slavery does not exist in the 
island, something indistinguishable from slavery does; and if men 
and women are not sold to their employers and treated by them as 
they choose, cases are well known in which men and women are 
kept at Cyprus at their work, are not allowed to leave the island, and 
are paid no wages. Generally there seem to exist two kinds of 
labour in the place—free and forced—the humane official distine- 
tion between the two being, that the former is not, and the latter is 
slightly remunerated. It was now shown that Lord Salisbury’s edict 
specifically prohibiting the infliction of a fine upon an individual 
instead of upon the village to which he belongs, when he refuses to 
comply with the labour regulations, is perpetually violated. Again, 
it was shown that gross misconduct has been in some cases com- 
mitted by the Turkish police, the Zaptiehs, the only police em- 
ployed. The proportion which Turkish constables bear to Euro- 
pean is nine out of ten. These cannot speak a word of Greek, 
while, on the other hand, nine out of ten of the population of 
Cyprus do not know a word of the Ottoman language. Sir 
- Charles Dilke made an effective point in his speech, which the 

newspapers do not report, when he commented on Mr. Inglis’s denial 
of one of Sir Charles Dilke’s statements as to the health of 
Famagousta. The statement was to the effect that last year every 
inhabitant of the place had fever—that one-sixth of the population 
had ophthalmia, and that another one-sixth were absolutely blind. 
Such an assertion Mr. Inglis stigmatized as monstrous. Yet it 
really was an extract from the pages of the Admiralty report, 
published by the Government. Such is the laxity and confusion 
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with which the affairs of a place that was to be the model of the 
Sultan and his officers, and was to pave the way for the regenera- 
tion of Turkey in Asia, are conducted. An answer of a 
certain kind the Government had to Sir Charles Dilke’s criti- 
cism. The Foreign Under-Secretary complained that “the great 
fault of his critic’s statement was that he had dwelt upon a number 
of small and isolated cases of grievance, and represented them as 
illustrating the ordinary state of affairs on the island.” But 
it was too much to expect that Sir Charles Dilke should be able to 
establish what it may be hoped, for the credit of the English name, 
is the perfectly preposterous proposition that the scandals and 
abuses against which he protested represented the normal state of 
things in Cyprus. The onus probandi in the matter really lay with 
the Government, and what it was for Mr. Bourke to have done when 
Sir Charles Dilke had adduced his cases—all of them taken from 
official papers—of misrule and oppression, was to have met these 
with a number of instances at least as significant in the other direction. 
We have, at the present moment, so far as Cyprus is concerned, nothing 
more than a vague ministerial assurance that mistakes and hardships 
in-the administration are the exception and not the rule, and that 
any blunders which may have been made already, will not be com- 
mitted again. The worst point in the whole of the ministerial 
apology was Mr. Bourke’s naive confession that private slavery, as 
he called it, might exist in the place, but not public slavery. 
No one supposed that he had hinted that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
by open proclamation had sanctioned in Cyprus the detestable 
institution which, more than half a century ago, we spent sixty 
millions of money to abolish in our West Indian possessions; 
and it would only have been by some such means as this that 
there could be said to exist public slavery. The true gravamen 
of the charge was that in our administration of Cyprus we are 
frequently winking at and sometimes reproducing the worst defects 
of the Turkish régime. It was the impression which Mr. Bourke 
should have endeavoured to dispel, and it was exactly this which he 
failed in any sort to do. The dismal results of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
elaborate study of the official papers seem, unhappily, more worth 
trusting than the cheery views of Mr. Goldney’s few days’ trip; and 
the conclusion from the general tone of the debate is, that the most 
important part of the Anglo-Turkish Convention is only not, as Mr. 
Gladstone pronounced it, insane, because it is absolutely unreal. 


If a defence of obstruction is wanted, it is to be found in the history 
of the ministerial relations towards the bill which is now making its 
way through Committee in the House of Commons. Just two years 
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ago the preachers of Parliamentary propriety were daily reading 
grave lessons to the Irish members on the enormity of their offence 
in systematically opposing the Mutiny Bill. The tactics employed 
by them were as a matter of fact identical with those resorted to in 
1872 by a section of Conservatives when the Ballot Bill was under 
consideration. In the earlier instance they failed, in the latter they 
were completely successful. The House of Commons sat once or 
twice throughout the twenty-four hours. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Raikes, and the deputies of each, protested 
against the unaccustomed ordeal. Parliamentary government, it 
was said, was rapidly being rendered impossible. The Irish members 
adhered to their original course. They held that the bill was a bad 
bill, and they were determined to resist it to the uttermost. In 
the end they had their will. The Ministers substantially con- 
fessed the reasonableness of the criticism, and themselves advanced a 
practical justification of the much denounced conduct. They with- 
drew the measure and referred it to a commission. The commission 
reported, and it is upon the report of this body that the new draft 
of the Discipline Bill is based. 

The new measure had no sooner been carefully examined than it 
was found to bristle with objectionable points. It did not recommend 
itself to the good opinion of the House of Commons; it met with 
slight approval at the hands of the professional military class. The 
provisions relative to the appointment of courts of inquiry concerned 
officers, those on the subject of flogging concerned the private soldier. 
The discussions on the former were mainly devoted to technical 
issues ; those on the latter raised more general questions. The case 
of the military flagellants briefly was that there were certain idiosyn- 
crasies in the British army, and indeed the British character—such 
as voluntary enlistment, the absence of the death penalty save for the 
most extreme offence, the rude traditions and the rough hardihood of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—which caused the most brutal species of 
physical chastisement to be a necessary and not, on the whole, an 
unpopular penalty. The occasion of its infliction was to be left to 
the discretion of the officer, but the House was generally assured that 
it would be reserved for the most atrocious crimes which the imagi- 
nation could conceive, committed in time of war or in process of 
transport to the field on board ship. There were certain members of 
Parliament who declined to be satisfied with this general declaration. 
They insisted upon inquiry into the present practice in the army, 
and then of judging from the language employed what effect the new 
clauses would have upon this practice. The examination showed that 
the measure, if passed in the shape in which it was introduced, would 
have the effect generally of investing the permission to flog with a new 
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and most comprehensive stringency. Upon this it was resolved by a 
section of the more active Liberals, including Englishmen as well as 
Irishmen, that the Bill should be opposed by every weapon in their 
power till it was recast in a manner conformable to enlighten- 
ment and justice. 

The result has conclusively demonstrated the necessity and the 
wisdom of these tactics. The Government have consented to the 
remodelling of the measure in such a manner that, at the most 
essential points, it could not be recognised by its authors. The 
original principle of the Bill was the right of free flogging, and 
when it was suggested that this was a rather despotic authority to 
repose in the hands of a commanding officer, Colonel Stanley answered 
that it was indispensable to the maintenance of military discipline, 
and that he declined to place any limitation on the right whatever. 
Here the Opposition took emphatic exception to the views of the 
Secretary of State for War, and the Government began to perceive 
that the vigorous protest of a resolute section of Liberalism, forming 
a nucleus for a more general resistance, would compel some drastic 
alterations in the ministerial proposals. The vital question was, to 
what class of offences was flogging to be confined ? The answer to 
this question involved an entire transformation of the measure. Mr. 
Chamberlain produced a great effect on the House by showing that 
flogging was inflicted upon soldiers on active service for very slight 
offences, and that the plan of the Secretary of State for War would 
virtually sanction flogging in all cases during war, in which during 
peace even a day’s imprisonment was the maximum penalty. He 
therefore appealed to the Government to fence the flogging license 
round with some guarantee against its indiscriminate abuse, some 
curtailment, in other words, of that large authority vested in the 
commanding officer, without which Colonel Stanley had declared 
that military discipline would be impossible. The obvious plan was 
to specify in a schedule the “serious offences” for which the 
lash was to be reserved, and the Secretary of State for War point 
blank refused to do anything of the sort. But the volume of 
remonstrance swelled. Conservative protest was added to Liberal 
protest ; the essential barbarity as well as impolicy of the ministerial 
project became irresistibly plain; and Colonel Stanley announced 
that, yielding to the impetuosity of friends as well as foes, he should 
accept. Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion. 

This was the turning-point in the whole series of debates, and the 
bill as it comes out of committee will differ fundamentally and 
vitally from the bill as it entered it. One or two other not unim- 
portant amendments in the measure have been effected. Having 
executed an entire change of front by the surrender on the schedule 
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question, Colonel Stanley could scarcely be expected to hold out on 
a point of such comparatively minor importance as the maximum 
legal severity of the punishment. The reduction of this from fifty 
lashes to twenty-five was a corollary of the acceptance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s amendment. It had, however, the not unimportant 
effect. of raising an animated discussion on the general policy of 
corporal punishment, and it is tolerably clear that, if the opinion of 
the House faithfully reflects the- opinion of the country, corporal 
punishment will before long be entirely abolished. 

Among other subjects of some importance to which the attention of 
Parliament has been devoted, the chief is the O’Conor Don’s Uni- 
versity Bill, on which Liberal opinion is much divided, and for which 
it would be rash to predict ultimate success. As we have shown in 
these pages more than once it would not be difficult to make out a 
case in favour of this measure of almost irresistible strength so far 
as mere argument is concerned. The logical corollary of denomina- 
tional education in England is denominational education in Ireland. 
But those who are disposed resolutely to resist the O’Conor Don’s 
measure, while admitting the logical validity of this plea, take a 
different stand-point, and, asserting that they have the same desire 
in the long run as the friends of the measure—the welfare and paci- 
fication of Ireland—ask by what specific means these ends will best 
be attained ? They ask too for proof that the Irish nation as a whole 
are really interested in the question. Let us endeavour to judge how 
the matter really stands from what has taken place in Ireland itself 
during the last few weeks. There have, it is true, been demon- 
strations of popular approval of the University measure. But the 
meetings at which resolutions to this effect have been passed have 
been of a questionably representative character, and can scarcely 
in any instance be described as very influentially composed. There 
has been, however, a second class of assemblages convened in different 
parts of Ireland, and notably in the west, larger as to numbers 
and more authoritative as to the expression of opinion. The anti- 
rent meetings have in fact attracted hundreds where the University 
Bill demonstrations have failed to draw tens. The only inference pos- 
sible from this is that it is the land question, and not the education 
question, which appeals to the deepest interest of the largest number. 
Thus we are once more brought round to the conclusion that it is 
the solution of the land question to which Liberal statesmen should 
address themselves. It is at once pressing and practicable; it is the 
only measure in reference to Ireland which offers Liberalism a pros- 
pect of united action : it is the only one also which proposes to strike 
at the root of Irish discontent. 

To speak of the new movement, which has been witnessed in Ireland 
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during the last few weeks, as merely an anti-rent agitation is to be 
guilty of somewhat of a misnomer. Coupled with this demand there is 
the irrepressible cry for the creation of new peasant proprietorships. 
Of the reality of this wish there can be no kind of doubt; against 
the policy of granting it there is, as we have on several occasions 
shown, no solid argument that can be urged. And what is wanted 
is after all so simple—an amendment of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act 
on the lines and in conformity with the principles advocated by Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre. There are in Ireland nearly six hundred thousand 
acres of waste lands. Half of them might be purchased from the 
landlords who are too poor to spend money on them, might be re- 
claimed for cultivation, and might be divided amongst the peasantry 
for a very small rent per acre, to be held by them for ever. 


June 25, 1879. 





